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From Bubbles in the Batt iia m 
re to-BubbleS-on Broadway, 


% 
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Because of its unique properties, Sulframin is first 
choice as a foaming agent and detergent... specified 
by manufacturers of bubble bath preparations, dye- 
ing assistants, tanning specialties, laundry detergents 
and general cleansers. 

Even Douglas Leigh chose Sulframin DT..one of the 
outstanding products of the Sulframin series...for a 
dazzling bubble scene in the ICECAPADES of °46 
and for one of his Broadway ‘spectacular’ signs, 
because comparative testing showed that only 
Sulframin DT permitted the giant-size, stronger, 
longer-lasting bubbles needed. 


Though all its applications are not so spectacular, 
Sulframin’s fine performance is consistent at all times. 
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S08 9:00 8 MIS THE VITAL INGREDIENT 


Highly concentrated, Sulframin is effective even in 
dilutions of 1 to 10,000. It is immediately, soluble in 
hot or cold water, highly resistant to hard water and 
to the chemical action of lime, magnesium salts, acids 
and alkalis. It combines readily with trisodium phos- 
phate and similar cleanser ingredients. 


Sulframin is available in liquid, paste and powder 
form—to fit your particular requirements. In any 
form, it has maximum effectiveness. 

To learn complete details about the Sulframin Series 
of Detergents and their application to your needs, 
write us today. An Ultra technician 

will be glad to discuss your 


formulary problems with you. he LTRA 


OTHER ULTRA. CHEMICAL PRODUCT DEVELOPMENTS: 
DDT PRODUCTS * INSECTICIDES « CLEANSERS * MOTH PREVENTATIVES * WAXES 
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Why you can’t buy all the Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, 


Sodium Bicarbonate and Chlorine you want...and 
what to expect for 1947 and 1948. 


Much has been written about the need for more Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, Sodium Bicarbonate and 


Liquid Chlorine but, to date, little has been done to explain the reasons for the shortage of these 


products. In the following Question-Answer columns, Mathieson endeavors to tell American in- 


dustrialists just why they can’t get all they want of these vital chemicals... and what the 1947-1948 


outlook is for alkali and chlorine production. 


Q. 


Q. 
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Why are caustic soda, soda ash, sodium hicarbon- 
ate and chlorine now in short supply when there 


was an ample suppl before the war? 


Expansion of the alkali-chlorine industry during 
the war was not permitted (except to produce an 
insignificant tonnage) because of the critical 
shortage of materials that would have been 
needed for this construction. However, during 
the same war period, alkali-consuming indus- 
tries, such as aluminum, rayon, textiles, chemi- 
cals and glass food-containers, and chlorine- 
consuming industries, such as DDT, synthetic 
detergents and plastics, were allowed to expand 
their production or construct new facilities. 
These will continue as growing peace-time 
consumers. 


Was there less alkali for consumers in 1946 than 


fi] 1945 . 


During 1946 there was less tonnage available 
than in 1945 due to interruptions in production 
caused by coal and other strikes. If these inter- 
ruptions do not recur, there should be some 
increase in alkali tonnage supply for 1947, but 
certainly not enough to meet the increased 
demand. 


How much alkali and chlorine are being exported? 


Practically no chlorine. Only a negligible frac- 
tion of the pre-war tonnage of caustic soda, soda 
ash and sodium bicarbonate is now being 
shipped out of this country. 


Q. 


Is there any idle capacity in the alkali and chlor- 


ine industry 7 


Only four small government-owned caustic- 
chlorine plants. Two of these plants have finally 
been. leased to private industry and will be 
placed in operation in early 47. This additional 
tonnage is only a “drop in the bucket” when 
measured in terms of the overall shortage. 


Are alkali and chlorine producers expanding thet 


facilities 7 


Yes, several producers, including Mathieson, 
are expanding facilities for one or more prod- 
ucts. Some of this expansion was started imme- 
diately following VJ Day. But the special heavy 
equipment necessary (boilers, kilns and tur- 
bines) is as high on the industry shortage list as 
are alkali and chlorine . . . result: expansion 
cannot possibly be completed until late ’47 or 
early ’48. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Caustic Soda + Soda Ash + Bicarbonate of Soda * Liquid Chlorine 
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Sodium Chlorite Products * Sodium Methylate 
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THE READER WRITES 








Canadian Statistics 
Provide U.S. Breakdowns 
To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 


I have been following your series on 
Market Data Sources with great interest, 
and was particularly pleased to find that 
you have included one installment on 
Canadian statistics. 

Certain figures published by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics are quite use- 
ful in estimating the distribution of chemi- 
cal commodities in the United States. 
Canadian statistics on the raw materials 
consumed by various industries are, in 
most cases, reported in much greater de- 
tail than the corresponding U. S. figures. 
For instance, over 60 paint ingredients 
are reported both as to quantity and cost. 
The Canadian consumption of a given 
material can be used to estimate the U. S. 
consumption by making proper allowances 
for the totatl quantities and types of end 
products produced. 

It is also possible in many cases to 
obtain the entire distribution of chemi- 
cal material by adding the amounts con- 
sumed in various industries and check- 
ing this against the reported production- 


export-import net. Similar estimates of 
U. S. consumption patterns can be made 
by allowing for the difference in total 
production and for variations in the spe- 
cific types of end product of each of the 
consuming industries. 

J. R. Lakin, 

17 Maurice Ave., 

Ossining, N. Y. 


“Mr. May Is Right’ 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 

I very much enjoyed Earnest N. May’s 
article “For Bosses Only” in your Janu- 
ary issue and I think you are to be con- 
gratulated for publishing it. Mr. May 
is perfectly right when he says that many 
people in the industry, especially among 
the younger men, would like to point out 
some of these things that need correcting 
but are unable to do so because they feel 
that they would be jeopardizing their 
jobs. I am sure they are seconding in 
their minds, if not in public, all of his 
suggestions. 

Along this same line, I came across 
the following poem the other day, which 
seems pertinent to the discussion: 
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SPECIAL CHEMICALS 


of Visswred Quality 


AMMONIUM THIOSULFATE, Crystals and 60% soln. 
(rapid photographic fixer) 
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(photographic developer) 
(photographic developer) 


(diazoprint developer) 
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ECHELONS ON HIGH 


Oh, we’re the little pramte with the power 
We’re the minions of the echelons on high 
bag the guardians of the gate 

f the powerful and great 
And of that reaches them must pass us by. 


And so when any matter comes before us 
To determine what the military finds 
e look on it with terror 
For we must not make an error 
So we hold it until we’ve made up our minds. 


For an admiral can can us in a minute 
Or a general return us to the pool 

Or send us to the front 

Where we'd have to bear the brunt 
Of the vacillations of some other fool. 


And when one makes a real mistake it bounces, 
And the issue does not long remain in doubt, 
But with any sort of luck 
We can always pass the buck 
And there’s no one in the world can find us out. 


So we analyze each line and word and comma 
And we send our letters back to be retyped; 
nd we call for conferences 
Where we mend our little fences, 
And it’s only lower echelons are griped. 


And the shadow’s more important than the 
substance 
And the form is more important than the end; 
If we merely carp and edit 
No one else will get the credit 
While we make no mistakes we must defend. 


Oh, we're the little yy with the power 
We're the minions of the echelons on high 
We'll do nothing for the nation 
That’s not strictly regulation 
So we never, never do... and never die! 


This is supposed to have been written 
by an anonymous officer poet in resent- 
ment toward the general inefficiency and 
“empire building” he felt in the army 
during the war. These same feelings 
are also common to many young men 
working in large companies. 

GerorGE C, GRABER, 

New York, N. Y. 


Too Much Acid 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 


I believe there is an error in the article 
by Mr. Lockwood on page 661 of the 
October, 1946, issue of CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRIES. It is stated that ordinary super- 
phosphate alone will require about 7,500,- 
000 tons of 50 deg. Be. sulfuric acid. Since 
1946 production of normal superphosphate 
was about 7,600,000 short tons, and about 
one-third of a ton of 100 per cent acid 
is required per ton of superphosphate, 
requirements could not have been much 
more than about 2,540,000 short tons of 
100 per cent acid or about 4,100,000 tons of 
50 deg. Be. Double superphosphate re- 
quires slightly more acid per unit of 
P2O5, and 1946- production of this mate- 
rial may have required about 400,000 addi- 
tional tons of 50 deg. Be. acid. Since 
double and normal superphosphates rep- 
resent the major portion of phosphate 
fertilizer production, total acid require- 
ments for phosphate fertilizers must have 
been under 5,000,000 tons of 50 deg. Be. 
acid. 


F. L. JAcKson 

Assistant to Technical Director 
Freeport Sulphur Co. 

New York, N. Y. 
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| Mutual Chromium Chemicals are being 
used increasingly in varied industries to combat 
I corrosion of ferrous surfaces because they have 
proved to be the most economical and effective 
| chemicals in a ‘wide range of corrosion control 


applications. In most instances, only small quan- 
tities are needed to prolong the life of the exposed 
\ metal indefinitely at small.cost. 


Progressive maintenance men now consider 
it just as unsound to bring steel or cast iron into 
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pose the metal to the atmosphere without protec- 
tion. In fact, chemical rust inhibition is now on a 
practical footing with the two other major prin- 
ciples of corrosion prevention—protective coatings 
and special alloys. 

Some of the more recent uses of chromate 
corrosion inhibitors are in mercury arc rectifiers, 
refinery condensers and coolers, slushing com- 
pounds and hydraulic lifts. If any of these appli- 


cations suggests a possibility of using chromates 
i contact with stagnant or recirculating water, with- in one of your operations, write to our Research 
: out rendering the water rust-inhibitive, as to ex- | Dept., stating in detail your corrosion problem. 
k 
| MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA - 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
14 
j 
ee | ne een cee. | rede --SEND FOR INFORMATIVE BOOKLETS——~—-—-—-—------ 
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MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me the following booklets: 


{_} Chromate Corrosion Inhibitors in Bimetallic Systems 

{_] Chromate Corrosion Inhibitors in Brine Systems 

(_) Chromate Corrosion Inhibitors for Internal Combustion Engines 
(_} Corrosion Control in the Refrigeration Industry 

{_) Corrosion Control in Air Conditioning 

-} ChiéntGte Oorrosion Inhibitors in Chloride Systems 


i ee eugevessescuscesosscecousssevesensccsesserecesusereasocosdssvouscccpecucceaseooacesseese 
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‘I've got to get this back to Dow" 
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RETURN DRUMS PROMPTLY! 


Our friend here is doing us a real service. 
Returning empty drums is very impor- 
tant if we are to maintain deliveries of 
badly needed chemicals to you. 


customers. Help us out by returning to 
us all 55 gallon, 18 gauge steel drums 
that are suitable for reuse. 


Steel is short so we can’t obtain all the 
new drums we need. We must depend 
on the used drums returned to us by our 


We are relying on you to return empty 
drums promptly—to speed the delivery 
of chemicals to your own plant. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Washington e Cleveland ¢ Detroit ¢ 


Chicago ¢ St. Louis 
Houston ¢ San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 
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Congress Considers Wage Drive . . . Tariff Prospects . . . Anti-Merger Law... 


WASHINGTON 
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T. N. SANDIFER reporting 


ICC Rate Changes . . . Chemical Directives . . . Research Contracts 


Nathan Report Fails to 
Impress Congress 


THE YEAR STARTED on a note of caution 
from business o@servers and industry rep- 
resentatives here. However, this was 
based on an assumption widely found in 
the Capital that Congress would be both 
slow and conservative in handling the 
labor situation; that a new round of wage 
and price rises was on the way. 

Since then a somewhat less pessimistic 
outlook has appeared. The drive for 
higher wages, based on a premise of no 
increased prices, is on, but was noticeably 
slowed as Congress launched the session. 
The braking action came from failure of 
the Nathan report to gain wide acceptance 
of its claim that a 25 percent wage in- 
crease was possible without raising prices, 
and from strong indications in Congress 
that labor legislation would be a first con- 
sideration. 

With respect to the chemical industry, 
critics of the Nathan theme were able to 
show figures from private but reliable 
sources, that while chemical and drug 
profits together showed a total rise of 
49 percent for the first 9 months of 1946, 
over the same months of 1945, positions of 
individual manufacturers were an entirely 
different matter. 

This figure, including as it does the 
wholesale drug field with its diversified 
business structure, scarcely gives an ac- 
curate picture of chemical finances, in any 
case. 

It is now realized that the outlook 
hinges on what Congress does to halt 
strikes, and to meet the portal-pay situa- 
tion. Due largely to a better feeling on 
the part of business and industry repre- 
sentatives as to possibilities under these 
heads, there is now evident a more en- 
couraged viewpoint in these quarters. 


1. C. C. Suspends Rate Changes 
PENDING FURTHER investigation, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended until July 31, 1947 certain pro- 
posed changes in freight rates in Eastern 
territory ‘on various commodities shipped 
in fibreboard containers. 

The proposed changes otherwise would 
1946, 


have been effective December 31, 


February, 1947 


The 
changes are based on a return to pre-war 
shipping practice affecting shipments in 
such containers, 


and would have become retroactive. 


suspended 
during the war as a paper conservation 
measure. 


which were 


It was proposed to dispense with weight 
per 1,000 square feet of 
standard (permitted as a war measure), 


linerboard as 


and return to the basis used prior to 
November 15, 1941, which used the inside 
fireboard containers, the 
latter being thicker in normal times. 


Thus, if the change is finally approved, 


dimensions of 


the war-time container with inside dimen- 
sions of 75 inches for a 65-pound box and 
90 inches for the 90-pound size, would be 
reduced to 65 and 70 inches respectively, 
because of heavier specifications required, 
and the 5 percent tolerance in weight of 
linerboard now authorized, would be elimi- 
nated. 


Tariff Negotiations in Offing 
THE higher 
wages nevertheless, have quickly become 
a factor in proposed reciprocal trade nego- 
The Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association filed a comprehensive brief 


PROSPECTIVE DEMANDS for 


tiations. 
opposing negotiations at this stage. One 
of the principal objections advanced by 
this group was the higher wage trend in 
the American industry. 

“The direct factory wage bill in the 
chemical industry in terms of percentage 
of total sales is between 10 to 20 percent 
as compared with 16 percent for all manu- 
facturing industries,” the Association re- 
ported to the State Department 

“However,” this statement continued, 
“the technical and supervisory require- 
ment of the chemical industry is higher 
The 


affects 


than that of most other industries. 


rising wage scale also directly 
raw materials on which the chemical in- 
dustry depends, notably coal, where the 
wage bill is about 65 percent of the sales 
dollar. 
5 million tons of coal per year.” 

The brief pointed out that the actual 


wage and salary content of the chemical 


The chemical industry uses over 


sales dollar was 27.8 cents for 1938, raw 
materials amounted to 25 cents, so that 
wages, salaries and raw materials totaled 
52.8 cents in 1938. In 1946, wages and 


salaries amounted to 30-plus per cent of 
the sales dollar. 

The Department 
statistics that average hourly wage rates 
in the chemical industry went from $0.804 
in 1940 to $1.26 in 1946 (Aug.). 
foreign chemical industry wages, by com- 
parison, are: Great Britain, 42 cents per 
hour (July, 1946); Italy, 
hour, plus 10 cents per hour living al- 
lowance (October, 1946); 28.6 
cents (July, 1946); Switzerland, 53 cents 
(October, 1945); Netherlands, 39 cents 
in 1940; all foreign data being from vari- 


brief cited Labor 


Some 


10 cents per 


France 


ous sources cited in the brief. 

A British Ministry of Labor census of 
earnings shows an average weekly wage 
for chemical workers of $20.89 compared 
with $52.09 in the United States. 

Any further reduction in chemical tariff 
credit of nations 
whose economies are geared to substan- 


rates to the foreign 
tially lower standards and to political con- 
cepts which do not permit competition on 
an equal basis, said the Association brief, 
“will place the chemical industry in a 
seriously disadvantageous position which 
will be reflected adversely in production 
and productive capacity,” employment re- 
search, and earnings. 

The brief pointed out that “Under 
favorable conditions, the chemical indus- 
try anticipates a large expansion in pro- 
duction, with a corresponding increase in 
employment, maintenance of a high level 
of wages and continuing development as 
higher living 


a direct contribution to 


standards.” 


Departmental Research 
Attainments Reported 
IN HIS YEAR-END REPORT, the Secretary of 
Agriculture pointed to numerous develop 
ments of the past year in departmental 
research; among them were new ideas in 
insect control, and advancement of study 
of motor fuels from waste farm products, 
he stated. 

He stressed a situation familiar to other 
scientific fields, however, when he warned : 

“The favorable outlook for research is 
clouded by lack of trained personnel. Dur- 
ing the war, we drafted boys who were 
preparing themselves for careers in re- 
search. Many of them are now back in 
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colleges and universities, but they are not 
ready to begin their life work. ... We are 
still drafting boys from scientific and tech- 
nical college courses, atlhough more con- 
sideration is being given to such students.” 

The Economic Report of the President 
contained a table which showed corporate 
profits before and after taxes, 1939-46. 
Included were corporations, not enumer- 
ated, under the heading “industrial chemi- 
cals” which showed profits after taxes 
estimated at $63,000,000 for the first quar- 
ter, 1946; $66,000,000 for second quarter, 
and $67,000,000 for the third quarter, 
compared with $187,000,000 in 1945, and 
in 1944, and $207,000,000 in 1941. 


Chemical Orders Still in Effect 


THE LIST OF CONTROLS on chemicals still 
in effect has been steadily dwindling. 
Those still in force now include, as of the 
beginning of January: M-54 (Molasses) ; 
M-131 (Cinchona bark and alkaloids) ; 
M-300, Schedules 119, (streptomycin) ; 
120 (Potash) ; and 121 (Phenolic resin). 

Revoked at the year-end were a number 
of orders, including those limiting pro- 
cessing of cane alcohol, production of 
lead chemicals, consumption of ethyl fluid, 
use of tapioca flour, use of hide glue stocks, 
lead, and others. 

Rubber manufacturers are no longer re- 
quired to obtain authorization for use of 
natural rubber, butyl and GR-S, but are 
still required to obtain authority to accept 


delivery of rubber. They are still gov- 
erned by R-1, the rubber order, as to 
rubber products which may be produced, 
and are still controlled as to delivery and 
consumption of natural rubber latex, still 
in short supply. 

Inventory limits have been elevated on 
synthetic rubber, to 45 days at current 
production rates, instead of the previous 
30-day maximum. 

Some modifications have been made in 
other uses of natural rubber, such as al- 
lowance of 30 percent in building wire. 

The year-end found natural and Ameri- 
can-made rubber being consumed in manu- 
facture of rubber products at an all-time 
record rate of about 100,000 tons per 
month, compared to pre-war 55,000 tons, 
the former Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration announced. Requirements for new 
rubber materials in the first quarter of 
this year will be even higher than the final 
months of 1946, it was stated. 


New Research Contract 
Provision 


AN IMPORTANT SECTION of the Agricul- 
tural Research and Marketing Act, pass- 
ed at the closing session of Congress, and 
now being put into operation at the De- 
partment of Agriculture, authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to enter into 
contracts for research in utilization of 
agricultural products. 

These contracts may be with public or 
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Vow! DENOTED TO WAX 
Exxclusivelr — 


Our Large, Modern Refinery at Barnsdall, Oklahoma® 


Yes, the ever-growing demand for our Be Square and Victory 
Waxes has necessitated our converting our entire Barnsdall Refinery 
to the manufacture of these outstanding products. 

Bareco Waxes, therefore, are now, more than ever, made “on 
purpose’’—thus eliminating the usual variables in quality and supply 
so often found in by-product waxes. Bareco Waxes are uniform— 
their production is constant, because ... WAX IS OUR BUSINESS! 


PROPERTIES 


HIGH WATER VAPOR RESISTANCE 

ODORLESS AND TASTELESS 
EXCELLENT HEAT SEALING CHARACTERISTICS 

EXCELLENT ELECTRICAL AND ADHESIVE CHARACTERISTICS 


Samples of Be Square and Victory Waxes are available in a wide range of 
hardnesses, colors and melting points 


BARECO OIL COMPANY 


WIDENER BLDG 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 


@ CHEMICALLY INERT 


(170/175°F.-190/195°F.) 


Buy Bareco Waxes 
with Confidence. 
They are made 
"On Purpose!” 











private organizations or individuals, 
whenever it is determined that such re- 
search can be done to advantage outside 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


FTC Renews 
Anti-Merger Law Plea 


Tue FTC In rts annual report, has re- 
newed a long-standing recommendation 
that Congress amend the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act to “curb more effectively the in- 
creasing mergers of competing corpora- 
tions.” 

A bill for this purpose (H.R. 4810) was 
favorably reported by the House Judiciary 
Committee in the last session, but failed 
to be considered. 


No Caustic Soda 
Distribution Controls 


CIVILIAN PRropUCTION ADMINISTRATION 
has abandoned any idea of a directive 
aimed at assuring delivery of caustic 
soda to consumers during this year, after 
reviewing proposals for voluntary hand- 
ling of the situation by the industry. 

Chief complainants over non-deliveries 
were a group of textile producers, and 
some others, in the Southeast, reported 
their usual supply sources were not tak- 
ing orders for 1947. However, companies 
that had withdrawn from the soda indus- 
try reported they would continue to ship 
soda to all former customers who had no 
other source of supply. Other industry 
representatives reported they were ship- 
ping to 1946 customers in 1947, at least 
64 percent of caustic soda shipped to these 
users last year. 


Congress May Balk 
Negotiations 


THERE WERE INCREASING signs in the new 
Congress that further tariff cuts would be 
strongly opposed in both Houses, and 
some members have suggested to the State 
Department the wisdom of postponing ne- 
gotiations until conditions are more favor- 
able. 


Termination of Hostilities 


THE YEAR-END ACTION of the President 
ending hostilities has certain technical 
implications for industry in general. Many 
of the matters involved in this action are 
still under study by interested Federal 
agencies, as well as private business, and 
a comprehensive analysis of the results 
has not been completed by these sources. 

A Department of Justice summary of 
statutes affected by the Proclamation 
however, includes several governing plant 
seizure; the power in this respect confer- 
red under the Selective Service Act was 
terminated, while powers under the War 
Labor Disputes Act, are terminated in six 
months. Other statutes affecting mining 
claims, tax deductions, and various con- 
tractural relations with the Government, 
also are involved. 
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SHARPLES SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


PENTASOL* (AMYL ALCOHOLS) BURAMINE* (BUTYL UREA, Tech.) 


ORTHOPHEN* (o-AMYLPHENOL) 
PENT-ACETATE* (AMYL ACETATE) PENTAPHEN* (p-tert-AMYLPH! 
PENTALARM* (AMYL MERCAPTAN) VULTACS* (ALKYL PHENOL SUBFIDES) 
PENTALENES* (AMYL NAPHTHALENES) see 
AMYLAMINE ETHYLAMINE BUTYLAM} 
DIAMYLAW DIETHYLAMINE DIBUTYL 
TRIAMYLAMID TRIETHYLAMINE TRIBU} MIN 
DIETHYLAMIN: ANOL TETRAETHYLTHI DISULFIDE 
ETHYLETHANO ES 161 TETRAETHYLTHI MONOSULFIDE 
DI-sec-AM L TETRAMETHYSTHIURAM DISULFIDE 
NC DIETHYLDITHIOCARE 
} DIMETHYLDITHIO ATE 
, DIBUTYLDITHIQ MATE 
SI DIETHYLD RBAMATE 
AMYL CHLORID \ o-tert-Al OL o-sec-AMYLPHENOL 
DICHLORO PENTA DI-tert HENOL AMYL SULFIDE 
YETHANOL 





























* Trademark Registered 


SHARPE 


HEMICALS Inc. 


TIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANT: WYANDOTTE, MICH, 


Sales Offices 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
West Coast: MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, INC., Los Angeles . . San Francisco . . Seattle 
Mining Representative: ANDREW CLAUSEN, 1826 Herbert Ave., Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
Canada: SHAWINIGAN CHEMICALS LTD., Montreal, Quebec 
Export: AIRCO EXPORT CORP., New York City 
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its Natural Resins again! 


Primary markets in the Far East have opened up again . . . and 
U.S.I. is once more bringing Damar, Batu, Black East India, Pale East India, 


and other popular natural resins into this country. 


As a manufacturer of synthetic resins as well, U.S.I. is once again 


able to offer you a complete resin line. 


Write or phone today for samples and further data. 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 


in icirersinrcincssnesiniorssesscasanncssiiannn 
CONGO GUMSG........................ fused and esterified 
*AROPLAZ.............. ... alkyd and allied materials 
OUI sc Hesiesesitsisicsae pure phenolics 
| 1... Modified types 


NATURAL RESINS 


Pale East India Manila (Alcohol-Soluble) 
Batu Elemi 

Black East India Red Gum 

Pontianak Congo—Raw 

Loba Kauri 


Damar, Batavia and Singapore 


DUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


ust 42nd Street New York 17, N.Y. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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1355 WEST 31ST STREET . 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 





No. 2 in a series of Armour reference aids 


for the chemical industry. 





This valuable booklet... 





Th Camilo Fay a 


Detailed Information Arranged for Easy Reference 


The commercial importance of the fatty acids and 
their derivatives has grown steadily and rapidly 
during recent years. Yet technical information 
still has to be culled from incomplete and diverse 
chemical references. 


This 12-page booklet furnishes basic information 
in a concise and readable form for the technical 
and production staffs of present and prospective 


fatty acid users. 





ARMOUR 


Citi 


Armour and Company 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


SUCCESS tomorrow depends on wise experimen- 
tation today. That’s why we suggest that you 
explore the many ways in which the Neo-Fat 
fractionally-distilled fatty acids or their derivatives 
can improve your products. Write today, outlining 
your specialized needs, and Armour will gladly 
recommend the chemical best suited to your 


problems. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION, ARMOUR AND COMPANY I 
1355 West 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois | 
Please send me, without charge, your new booklet, | 
“The Chemistry of Fatty Acids.” I 
PRN oo dees es ie ee eu eee ! 
Pe nee See a [ 

I 
Pst, eee Sel oh ltt as piss ses laa aoa ls | 
NR oe a tarda a cebneeteeculasceeeus ie 
ee aoe eee ee A; l 
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Maximum Germicidal Action 
Comes from the Alkyl “Tail” 


XTENSIVE studies have shown that maximum bactericidal and fungi- 
E cidal action is obtained from quaternaries of the type indicated above 
when the alkyl radical is maintained at a range between Ci2H2; and 
C14Hb29. That is why, in manufacturing 


ONYX CATIONIC GERMICIDE 


ALKYL DIMETHYL BENZYL AMMONIUM CHLORIDE S0% 





we closely control the composition of 
the radical within this range by careful 
fractionation. The average molecular 
weight of Onyx Cationic Germicide is 
350 +5. 

When the 50% concentrate is water 
diluted to 10%, a stable, highly effective, 
unusually dependable germicide and de- 
odorant is obtained. At all recommended 














INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 





JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


ies February, 1947 





use-dilutions of the 10% solution, kill- 
ing action is fast and sure. Solutions are 
non-toxic, non-sensitizing and non- 
irritating, as well as relatively non- 
selective. They are odorless, colorless 
and non-corrosive to all metals and 
materials of construction. 

This germicide can be a very profit- 
able item in your line. 


Write on your company letterhead for 
Sample — Technical Data Sheets — Toxicity Studies 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CHICAGO e¢. PROVIDENCE e CHARLOTTE e ATLANTA ¢ LOS ANGELES 


IN CANADA: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD.— MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 
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How to give a 
Bonus 









budget a bit / 


pee Bill S., one of your employees, is due for 
a $75 bonus this year. If you give the bonus in 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Bill will receive—not $75, nor 
a $75 Bond—but a $100 Bond. 


Yes, the bonus in Bonds looks like a lot more—and 
it is more. (Every $3 put into U. S. Savings Bonds pay 
$4 at maturity.) With the same size appropriation, 


you're actually giving a bigger bonus. 


Consider, too, that Savings Bonds mean individual 
security for each Bond-holder—and collective security 


for all of us, because they help to control inflationary 


tendencies. You can easily see that you’re doing your- 


self, your employees, and your country a favor by 


deciding to... 


Give the BONUS in BONDS 


...and keep up your Payroll Savings Plan! 
IMPORTANT: If you have not already received your 
copy of “How You Can Help Give Free Enterprise a 
Boost,” write on your letterhead to: Room 750, 
Washington Building, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Washington 25, D. C. Limited supply. Please write 
today. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 





This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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CELANESE 


OFFERS 


Why 
EG. 


H 
“C-on 


n-PROPYL ALCOHOL 


IN VOLUME 


The Celanese chemical plant at Bishop, Texas, is now offering 
n-propyl alcohol in drum or tank car lots for early delivery. If you 
are looking for processing advantages in your manufacturing; for 
improvements in your products; or for shortcuts in your production, 
the advantages of this straight chain hydrocarbon are worth 
investigation. 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


MOLECULAR WEIGHT 60.06 


COLOR water white 

ODOR characteristic alcohol-like odor 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY 20° /4° ¢C 0.804 

DISTILLATION RANGE ASTM 2° including true boiling point 

WEIGHT PER GALLON 20°C 6.7 lbs. 

SOLUBILITY soluble in water, alcohol, ether and 
practically all other organic solvents 

FLASH POINT open cup wna G 

BOILING POINT 1 atm. 7.2. ¢ 

FREEZING POINT -127° C 


VAPOR PRESSURE 100° F or 37.8° C 0.9 Ibs. per sq. in. 

n-propyl alcohol possesses excellent solvent power and miscibility 
—can also be used as a replacement for other alcohols now in 
critical supply. Call or write for additional information. 
Celanese Chemical Corporation, division of Celanese Corporation 


of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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FORMALDEHYDE - 
ACETONE - 


ACETALDEHYDE - 
ORGANIC PHOSPHATES - 
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ACETIC ACID - 
PLASTICIZERS - 


HH EI 
H-C-C-C-OH 
HHH 


PROPIONALDEHYDE 


A Celanese Chemical 
with Possibilities for You 


Here is a Celanese chemical with great 
industrial possibilities. Propionaldehyde— 
hitherto obtainable only in laboratory 
amounts—is now being produced by 
Celanese, and can be supplied in quanti- 
‘ies large enough for pilot plant operation. 


Furthermore, you can depend on 
Celanese for a steady supply of this alde- 
hyde, when you are ready for full-scale 
production. Write for further information. 





METHANOL 
INTERMEDIATES 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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SOLVING YOUR SHIPPING 
PROBLEMS IS OUR JOB 


build 


all kinds of freight cars and oper- 
ate the GATX fleet of more than 
37,000 tank cars of 207 types. 


That’s a lot of tank cars serving 


At General American we 


this country’s industries. 
Maybe you have a hard-to-handle 
shipping problem and maybe we 


can solve it for you. 


Just call our nearest office. 








GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 


District Offices © New York © Washington e Buffalo 
Pittsburgh e Cleveland « New Orleans e St. Louis ¢ Tulsa 
Dallas ¢ Houston e Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco e Seattle 





GENERAL AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 
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DRESS MANY A FINE LADY 


——~ 








S. S. America, flagship of the U. S. Lines, 
leaving Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company's yard Nov. 9, 1946. 
V-C Phosphoric Acid was used in the 
treatment of her hull preparatory to her 
recent conversion there from wartime gray 
to peacetime “dress.” 

From treating the hulls of mighty ships to 








providing superior catalysts in the manufacture of 
intermediates for today’s finer synthetic fabrics . . 

V-C Phosphoric Acid plays an important part, gaining 
increasing acceptance with new users of H,PO,. Whether 
your problem is that of obtaining an easier pH control in 
a dye bath .. . or of phosphatizing for rust-prevention or 
improving paint adhesion .. . V-C high-purity Phosphoric 
Acid can serve you effectively, more economically. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation looks forward 


to the opportunity of serving you. 


V-C H,PO, 85% U.S. P. SYRUPY 
V-C H,PO, 85% TECHNICAL 
V-C H,PO, 75% FOOD GRADE 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


RICHMOND 5 AS, VIRGINIA 


H AN D wt & owe we 
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We regret the limitations 
of supply do not enable 


us to supply all potential 


users of Diamond products 
at the present time. Defi- 
nite plans for increased 
future production, how- 
ever, will alleviate this 
situation in the months to 
come. 
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Sulfanilamide Activated 
By Urea and Urethan 


Sulfanilamide in quantities insufficient to 
inhibit growth of bacteria becomes bacterio- 
static when mixed with urethan or urea, ac- 
cording to a paper published recently. In 
addition, the author states, urethan increases 


the solubility of sulfanilamide at least two | 


times and of sulfathiazole at least three times. 
The report also indicates that urethan im- 
yroves the action of penicillin, particularly in 
the treatment of mixed infection of wounds. 


Increases Soap Lather 


To improve the lathering of soap, a method 
has been devised which consists of treating 
the soap with nitric oxide prior to the salting 
out process. The soap afterward was said to 
give a thicker and finer lather than without 
this treatment. 





THE MONTH IN TEXTILES 


A flameproof, mothproof, and non-shrink- 
ing wool is said to have been developed 
F Limited commercial production of 
nylon staple fiber — a material claimed to 
have outstanding properties of strength, 
abrasion resistance, and dimensional sta- 
bility — is announced . . . A method for 
lubricating fibers at a stage prior to spin- 
ning is patented . . . Congress will be 
asked to enact a law forbidding interstate 
transport of highly flammable textiles, ac- 
cording to a reputable source... A 
waterproof and stainless fabric is mar- 
keted which is said to need no special 
stitching . . . A report on synthetic fiber 
developments in Germany is made avail- 
able . . . The British announce a new or- 
ganization to undertake research into the 
growing and breeding of cotton... A 
device is produced which accurately deter- 
mines the amount of moisture in wool . . . 
A new finishing agent for cotton and 
rayon fabric, described as a water-soluble 
gum finish of low viscosity and good sta- 
bility, is manufactured . . . A new dry- 
cleaning fluid is placed on the market. 











New NF VIII Available 


The new, completely revised and enlarged 
National Formulary has just been issued. It is 
said to represent the culmination of four years 
of planning and work by the Committee on 
National Formulary, the staff of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association Laboratory and 
hundreds of collaborators. 


Ups Starch Solubility 


The solubility of starch in aqueous solu- 
tions is said to be increased by a process 
patented recently. The process consists prim- 
arily in treating the starch with a soluble 
inorganic chlorite under prescribed condi- 
tions of heat and pressure. 


New Shampoo Stabilizer 


The turbidity tendency of shampoo compo- 
sitions can be decreased notably by the use 
of a stabilizing agent, described as an anion- 


active salt of a monoalkyl sulfate, according | 


to a recent patent. Lathering power is said 
to be unimpaired by the stabilizer. 


(1946 Advances in Drug Field 
Used Many U.S.I. Chemicals 


Intermediates, Solvents, and Other Chemicals Supplied for Amino 
Acid Therapy. and Treatment of Leukemia. Malaria and Ophthalmia 


The cascade of “wonder-drugs,” fed by seven years of intensive war-time 
research, swelled last year as new pharmaceuticals hit the market and as 
“top-secret” labels were removed from many war-time developments. During 
the year. U.S.I. continued to supply the 
pharmaceutical industry with many chemi- 

. : i ‘als, intermediates, an lvents. Among its 
New Seale Simplifies cals, intermediate a d solve ong 

major contributions was a new low-cost 

Solution Preparations method for synthesizing the up-to-then rare 


and expensively-priced methionine, a vital 
To simplify the preparation of solutions in | amino acid for which wide use is foreseen in 
which the weight of water must be figured, a | human foods. animal feeds, and the treatment 
new scale has been developed which is claimed | of various diseases. 
to save considerable time for pharmacists and yx re Nes — wa le es a 
shemists because uni ights replace tedious | Pies for periodic ophthalmia and leukemia, the 
ee eae a bee . dreaded “cancer of the blood,” in which ribo- 
graduated into units, called “yagles.” Each flavin and urethan respectively played promi- 
a ay : : nent parts. Government scientists disclosed 
yagle” is equal to one per cent of the weight the development of a new synthetic drug, “SN 
of a fluid dram of water (454.6 grams). 7618,” which is said to be superior to both 
; atebrin and quinine in the treatment of ma- 
Hormone Combats Ulcers laria. Familiar pharmaceutical stand-bys, such 
as ethyl acetate, ethanol, acetone, and butanol, 
A group of American scientists have an- | gained new stature by their applications in 
nounced the isolation of a new hormone which | the manufacture and processing of vitamins, 
is claimed to have brought relief to 40 of 58 a barbiturates, “sulfa” and other 
patients suffering from peptic ulcers. The — 
hormone, known as enterogastrone, is said to 
be derived from the mucous lining of the 
upper intestinal tract of pigs. 














Low-Cost Methionine 
Practically unobtainable before 1946, meth- 
ionine is now available to pharmaceutical 
manufacturers for much-needed applications, 
. eerie | thanks to the new U.S.I. manufacturing proc- 
Are ° ess which slashes costs about 97 per cent. 
Mildew Resistance Tests Anticipated uses for this compound, which 
A summary of the tests used to determine | is one of the ten amino acids necessary for 
the mildew and rot resistance of textiles and the growth and repair of animal tissue, in- 
the effectiveness of textile fungicides have | clude the treatment of shock, burns, exposure, 
: os = as well as poisoning from a wide range of 





recently been published. Complete laboratory | 
details of the more important tests are given. 


compounds, It is reported that protein hydro- 
(Continued on next page) 











In 1846, William Morton made the first public demonstration of the use of ether as an anesthetic. 
Since then, the pharmaceutical industry has continued to triumph over pain. Last year saw the 
introduction of new therapies for leukemia, malaria, and ophthalmia. 
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Pharmaceutical Advances in 1946 


(Continued from page one) 


lysates fortified with methionine have been 
employed with outstanding success in the 
treatment of peptic ulcers and _ starvation 
cases, 
Hope for Leukemia Victims 

To the many victims of leukemia, for which 
no cure has yet been found, new hope came 
last year as British scientists announced a 
definite palliative effect in many cases when 
urethan treatments were used. The results 
were reported to be similar to those obtained 
from X-ray therapy which has been employed 
for some time to give temporary relief and to 
prolong life in chronic forms of the disease. 
Urethan therapy, it was noted, dropped the 
total white blood count to normal limits and 
raised the hemoglobin level. 


New Antimalarial 
After four years of extensive research the 
U. S. Government’s Board for the Coordina- 
tion of Malarial Studies finally came up with 
a new antimalarial, “SN 7618,” which, it is 
claimed, relieves malaria three times faster 


than atebrin or quinine, and with fewer ill 
effects. An important intermediate in the man- 
ufacture of this drug, is noval ketone (5- 
diethylamino-2-pentanone) , a product of U.S.I. 


Wider Use for Old Stand-bys 


Familiar chemicals continued to play im- 
portant roles in the pharmaceutical industry 
in 1946. A stir was created when it was an- 
nounced that ethanol was found effective in 
the treatment of rats’ cancer, but the greatest 
pharmaceutical manufacturing use for this 
compound was still found in the processing 
of vitamins, hormones, and plant extracts. 
Other solvents, such as amyl alcohol, amyl 
acetate, butanol, and acetone entered into the 
same type of processing. Riboflavin extracts 
were suggested as a cure for periodic ophthal- 
mia, “moon blindness,” a disease common to 
horses. Diethyl carbonate and diethyl oxalate 
were used in the preparation of barbiturates; 
ethyl acetoacetate in the manufacture of anti- 
malarials, leucine, antipyrine, and Vitamin 
B,; and ethyl acetate in the processing of 





“sulfa” drugs, such as sulfadiazine. 





25,000 ATTEND FIRST AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES SHOW SINCE PEARL HARBOR 


TIN USERIAL CH ICAL S x. 





More than 450 exhibitors displayed products ranging from seat covers to hydraulic springs at the 
Automotive Service Industries show held recently at Atlantic City under the joint sponsorship 
of the MEMA and the MEWA. The show attracted about 25,000 visitors. Shown here at the U.S.I. 
booth, left to right are: J. F. Creamer, Horton, Gallo, Creamer Co., W. J. Fried, U.S.I., J. T. 
Fleming, Horton, Gallo, Creamer Co., W. W. Newell, U.S.I., A. E. Tongue, U.S.I., H. L. Snyder, 
Jr., U.S.1., T. M. Bennett, U.S.1., J. Blessing, Harrisburg Auto Parts Co., and E. B. Mower, George 


W. Myers Co. 








TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 











Further information on these items 


may be obtained by writing to U.S.I. 


A modified carnauba wax, having an alleged 
melting point of 178-180 degrees F, is recom- 
mended by the manufacturer for use in self- 
polishing floor waxes, and in the production of 
carbon paper and carbon inks. (No. 159) 


USI 


An easy method for testing tension in a strand of 
thread, yarn, or cord is said to be supplied by 
a new tensometer which measures tension di- 
rectly in pounds. Clipped on a moving continuous 
cord, the instrument is reported to record fluctua- 
tions with a minimum of error. (No. 160) 
USI 
Quantitative test papers for determining concen- 
trations of quaternary ammonium compounds are 
now on the market. Strength in parts per million 
is rapidly measured merely by dipping the 
papers in the solution, according to the manu- 
facturer. (No. 161) 
USI 


A “fool-proof” liquid adhesive, stated to require 
no catalyst or special preparation for use, is 
described as a tough, flexible cement having a 
six-months’ minimum package stability. The 
manufacturer states that the adhesive can be 
applied without thinning by brushing, roller 
coating, or dipping. a (No. 162) 


An odorless lanolin, said to be applicable to the 
manufacture of cosmetics, is reported to have a 
new non-darkening pale color. (No. 163) 


USI 


A lighter-than-cork insulating material is de- 
scribed as a cellular rubber that will not absorb 
moisture and is fire-resistant, rot-resistant, and 
unaffected by acids, oil, vermin, and termites. 
Said to be a more efficient insulator than cork, 
it is specially recommended for refrigerator 
trucks. No. 164) 
USI 


Four types of phenolic cements, designed prim- 
arily for acid-proof brick or tile in the construc- 
tion of acid tanks, pulp digesters, acid towers, 
and floors, have been developed. Supplied as- 
powders, the cements are reported to set in 4 to 
6 hours at room temperature and to retain their 
physical properties over a wide temperature 
range. (No. 165) 
USI 


A new rubber accelerator, which is alleged to 
make tires more resistant to thread cracking 
and ply separation, has been announced. It is 
said to be especially beneficial in the process- 
ing of synthetic rubber. (No. 166) 


USI 


A new fungicide and spray adjuvant that will 
not wash off in rain or dew, according to the 
manufacturer, is described as an air-drying ad- 
hesive which can be used as a carrier for insec- 
ticides and other fungicides. The compound is 
mixed with water and can be used in all stand- 
ard equipment, it is stated. (No. 167) 


Lj a PNOUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 
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60 EAST 42ND ST., NEW 


ALCOHOLS 
Amy! Al 
Butanol (Normal Butyl Alcohol 
Fusel Oj! 


relate) 


Refined 


Ethanol (Ethy! Alcohol) 
Specially Denatured—al!l reqular 
and anhydrous formulas 

Completely Denatured —all 
and anhydrous formulas 

C.P. 96% 


regvuior 


Pure 
Absolute 
“Super Pyro Anti-freeze 


190 proof 


*Solox proprietary Solvent 
*ANSOLS 

Ansol M 

Ansol PR 


“Registered Trade Mark 


ACETIC ESTERS 


OXALIC ESTERS 


PHTHALIC ESTERS 5 


OTHER ESTERS 
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INTERMEDIATES 
Amy! Acetate Nahielola -tieliliite lj 
Buty 


Ethyl 


Acetate cetoacet-ortho-anisidide 


Acetate cetoacet-ortho-chloranilide 
cetoacet-para-chloranilide 


Ipha-acetylbutyrolactone 


rN 
A 
Acetoacet-ortho-toluidide 
A 
A 
5 


c 4 
Chioro-2-pentanone 

Diethylamino-2-pentanone 
Ethy 


Ethy! Benzoylacetate 


Diamy! Phthalate 


Dibutyl 
Diethy 


Acetoacetate 
Phtholote 
Phthalate Ethyl Alpha-Oxalpropionate 
Ethy! Sodium Oxalacetate 
*Diato Methyl Cyclopropy! Ketone 
ETHERS 
Ethyl 


Ethy 


Diethy! Carbonate 
Ethy 


Ethy 


Chlioroformate Ether 


Ether Absolute—A.C.S 


Formate 


IN ALL 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FEED CONCENTRATES 
Riboflavin 
*Vacatone 40 
*Curbay B-G 

Pia age). | 3 
Chemically. Pure 

RESINS 
Ester Gums 
Congo Gums—raw 
*Aroplaz 


Concentrates 


*Curbay Special Liquid 


all types 

fused & esterified 
alkyds and allied materials 
"“Arofene—pure phenolics 
*Arochem—modified types 

Natural Resins—all standard grades 
OTHER PRODUCTS 
Ethylene 
Urethan 

rie at thal labial 


Printed in U.S.A. 


Collodions 
Ethylene Glycol 
Nitrocellulose Solutions 




















FOR THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
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TURNER CHEMICALS 


Tuerr’s no substitute for the word ex- Ammonium Sulphate _ Potassium Persulphate 
(Refined ) 


perience. It’s well to bear in mind that Copper Carbonate 
Ammonium Persulphate 


Turner has been supplying chemicals to the Bromides 
; Borax (Sodium — Potassium 
process industries for over 75 years. Call Sinise Gite — Ammonium) 
on us the next time you’re in the market (Flake and Solid) | Phosphorus Oxychloride 
and you'll be quick to say that Turner is Caustic Potash Phosphorus Trichloride 
“long on quality and strong om service.” Sodium Chloride yr Cite 
Carbonate of Potash —dZinc) 














83 Exchange Place, Providence, R. |. 
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Present Price 


1.40 





NO PRICE 
INCREASE 





Prewar Price 


91.45 


(in 100-pound lots) 





SACCHARIN - Although production costs 


have advanced considerably during the war period, no increase 
in the price of Saccharin has been scheduled. In fact, Monsanto's 
present pound price, in 100-pound lots, is lower than its prewar 
price—$1.40 compared to $1.45. Price of single 5-pound cans 
remains $1.65 a pound, unchanged since before the war. 


While capacity was materially increased during the pre- 
ceding 5 years, unsettled labor conditions curtailed production 
during the past 6 months. However, with production now re- 
sumed, it is expected that Monsanto will be able to meet all 
normal requirements on a current basis in the early part of 
1947. Also, it is anticipated that appreciable gains will be 
made on the present backlog of demand. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals 
Division, 1700 South Second Street, St. Lovis 4, Missouri. 
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of drums isn't—dve of course to a basic 
shortage of steel. In many cases this 
poses an acute packaging and ship- 
ping problem at Monsanto which can 
be considerably relieved by the return 
of empties as soon as they are avail- 
able. So, if you have any empties may 
we ask that you send them back to 
Monsanto for credit. This will greatly 
expedite future deliveries—we may 
have the products you need, but not 
the containers in which to ship them. 
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New Literature on Wood 
Preservation with Santophen 20* 
(Monsanto's Pentachlorophenol, Technical) 
Recently published, this 16-page book- 
let forms a valuable text on wood 
preservation with Santophen 20* in 
oil solutions by pressure process. !t is 
liberally illustrated and contains nu- 
merous tables and reference data con- 
cerning the characteristics of this rec- 
ognized wood preservative. Send for 

your copy. 

Expanded Production of 
Synthetic Detergents 
Monsanto recently announced © 
$3,000,000 plant expansion program 


for the manufacture of synthetic deter-| 








gents. Construction is already und 
way and it is anticipated that the ne 
plant will be ready for operation i 
the latter part of 1947. 
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FORMATION RELATIVE 
AND FUSION SOURNESS 


In 12 Handy Tables — All Available 
Physical Data on PHOSPHORIC ACID 


Through many years of research Monsanto's Phosphate Division has 
attempted to catalog and correlate all available physical and 
chemical data on phosphoric acid—and here the results have been 
distilled into twelve handy reference tables and four pages of 
explanatory notes. 


From the tabulations in this fact-packed bulletin, graphs of the 
desired size and range can be prepared. Data are included on 
acids of a wide range of strength up to the strong phosphoric acids 
wherever available. 


Write on your business letterhead for your copy of this helpful 
Technical Bulletin No. P-26 on Phosphoric Acid—a product recog- 
nized as one of the most versatile and widely useful tools of the 
chemical industry. 


Address MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


District Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
In Canada, Monsanto Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 





































Does this mean anything to you? 


No, this isn’t another picture of the moon! 
The “rugged terrain” you see is simply a 
head-on view of oxygen corrosion—foe of 
the boiler room, thief of power- and steam- 
generating efficiency. Fortunately this form 
of corrosion can be checked, simply by add- 
ing Santosite* (Monsanto Sodium Sulfite 
Anhydrous) to boiler feed water and main- 
taining a ratio of 30 parts to 1,000,000. 
All residual dissolved oxygen in feed water 
combines with Santosite to form sodium sul- 
fate, the reaction product with oxygen. 
Result: no trace of oxygen remains—oxy- 
gen corrosion can't start! 





Goodbye, Mr. Ratt 


After hundreds of years as a world scourge, 
the rat is nearing the end of his trail of 
terror and filth. With the coming of Com- 
pound 1080, his doom is nearer at hand, 
as well as that of his army of 1,300 rodent 
relatives—house mice, field mice, squirrels, 
gophers and woodchucks, just to mention a 
few. Outside experiments are also being 
conducted to test the effectiveness of Com- 
pound 1080 in exterminating wolves, foxes, 
coyotes and other predatory animals. (Be- 
cause of its high toxicity, Compound 1080 
is sold only to licensed operators and to 
Government Experimental Stations.) 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS “ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 1700 South 
Second St., St. Louis 4, Missouri. . .District Offices: 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. *Reg.U.S.Pat. Off, 








B Naphthyt Amine 


Distilled— Available in commercial quantities 
1 : 


Purity 99.5% 

Commercial—Availablein commercialquantities 
M. P. 
Purity 98.0% 


Available in commercial quantities 
Distillation range— 14 

: (3.0 mm) 
a Purity 98% 


Isopropoxy Dipheny! Amine 
Available In commercial quantities 
M. P. 7 
Purity 92% min. 


N-Nitroso Dipheny! Amine 
Available in commercial quantities 
M. P. 62° 
Purity 97% 


Dipheny! p Phenylene Diamine 
Available in commercial quantities 
M. P. ° 
Purity 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
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DIB Naphthyl p Phenylene 

Diamine 
Available in commercial quantities 
M. P. 230° 


Purity 98% 


wo yochs,O 


M. P. 113° 
Purity ) 


CcnoQectO 


Available in Pilot Plant quantities 
M. P. VW 


Purity 


® 
e 
° 
& 
© none 
° 
° 85% 
. ) 


: CHsycHo C-S \ 
s Di Isopropyl Dixanthogen CHs ’ : 
; Available in commercial quantities 3 
@ M. P. ° 

: Purity 98% 

® 

e 

e 


Ss Mixed Ethyl and Dimethyl = © Hs C—Na 
Mercaptothiazoles 


A DIVISION OF 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 





THE GENERAL DETROIT CORP. 


Manufacturers of Fire Extinguishers 
Motor Fire Apparatus and Allied Equipment 
2270 E. JEFFERSON e DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + ATLANTA + CHICAGO « DALLAS 
West Coast Affiliate: The General Pacific Corp. 


IT’S DEPENDABLE 





San Francisco Seattle 


Distributors in Principal Cities 





FLOAFOME Foam Type 
Extinguisher. Smoth- 
ers fire under a blan- 
ket of foam. 2!2 gallon 
size produces 22 gal- 
lons of foam. For use 
on wood, paper, tex- 
tile, oil, and gasoline 
fires 
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ALASKAN ancy PRO- 
TECTOR Pump Type 
Extinguishers. For 
wood, paper, or tex- 
tile fires. Range is 45 
feet. Non-freeze 
charge protects at 48 
below zero. ALASKAN 
—2'2 gallons; PRO- 
TECTOR—5 gollons 


Pacomaker 


3s 


S. O. S. FIRE GUARD Vapor- 
izing Liquid Extinguisher 
America’s great utility fire 
fighter. Effective on oil, elec- 
trical, grease, and gasoline 
fires. Will not freeze at 48 
below zero. 1 qt. and 1 
qt. sizes 


(D 
Sn0fo6 


CD-SNO FOG Carbon Dioxide 
Extinguisher. Kills fire in- 
stantly, yet cannot damage 
equipment, premises, or per- 
sonnel. Effective on electrical 
oil, and gasoline fires. Sizes 


2 to 100 Ibs 


RED STAR Soda Acid Extin- 
guisher. Releases strong 
stream of water under chem- 
ical pressure. Immediately 
effective on wood, paper, or 
textile fires 


PACEMAKER Knapsack 
Type Extinguisher. Can 
be strapped on back 
and operated from that 
position. Telescopic 
pump nozzle leaves both 
hands free for fighting 
fire. Ideal for outdoor 
fires 
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MERCK IS SERVING THE 

INSECTICIDE INDUSTRY AS A 

BASIC AND PRIME SOURCE 
OF SUPPLY FOR DDI 


As expanding facilities come into 0 »era- 
tion and current commitments are pro- 
vided for, we are finding increasing 
opportunities to co-operate with manu- 


facturers of DDT insecticides. 


* The product we offer is — 


DDT 


TECHNICAL 


(dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane) 


Setting Point 89° C. Minimum 
For Manufacturing Purposes Only 


An aerial view of the Main Plant of Merck & Co., Inc. at Rahway, N. J. 


Write us for prices and let us know your requirements. Please address your, 


inquiry to the Insecticide Products Department, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 














DDT 


For the Manufacture of Agricultural, Livestock, 
Horticultural, and Household Insecticides 





MERCK & CO., Inc. RAHWAY, N. J. 
Manufacturing Chemis 





New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. - Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. - In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto - Valleyfield 
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Samples of benzyl chloride are drawn off during distillation, for inspection 
and test, to assure conformity with Hooker high purity specifications. 


For Compounds Containing CHC 
Use Hooker Benzyl Chloride 


The list of chemicals that can be made 
with Benzyl Chloride includes almost 
every compound that contains the 
C,H,;CH,—group. 

Benzyl Chloride is so reactive that it 
will give up its benzyl group in many 
different types of reactions. Friedel Crafts 
reactions are readily carried out, a typical 
one being the preparation of diphenyl 
methane by reacting benzyl chloride and 
benzene in the presence of aluminum 
chloride. 

It may be reacted with alcohols to pro- 
duce mixed ethers. 

An example of the introduction of the 
benzyl group into an amino compound 
is its reaction with aniline to form benzyl 
aniline. 

The benzyl group replaces sodium in 
reactions of benzyl chloride with sodium 
cyanide or sodium sulfhydrate. 


= os St: rae Ree : 


Esters are readily prepared by reacting 
the sodium salt of the acid with benzyl 
chloride. 


> From Ahe sadl of Lhe earth 


For uniform results without operating 
difficulties be sure to use Hooker Benzyl 
Chloride. Hooker maintains careful con- 
trol of manufacture and strict adherence 
to high standard specifications to make 
sure that all shipments are up to the same 
uniform high purity. 


TYPICAL DATA 

BENZYL CHLORIDE 

(omega chlortoluene) CgH;CH.Cl 
DESCRIPTION: 

Clear, colorless to light yellow liquid having a 

pungent odor. Infinitely miscible with alcohol 

and ether; immiscible with water. 
PHYSICAL DATA: 


DR SU a saan ie ern Mie aw weed 126.5 

PORT retrace awe etecesed <dvatewwetues —43°C 

PE ears is ele dvuucs »° or less incl. 179.4°C 
USES: 


In manufacture of chemical intermediates, dye- 
stuffs, perfume bases, plasticizers, resins, wetting 
agents, rubber accelerators, gasoline, gum in- 
hibitors, pharmaceuticals. 
For further information on Hooker Ben- 
zyl Chloride and other Hooker inter- 
mediates ask for Bulletin 320 on 
your company letterhead. 








HOOKER 


ELECTROCHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


3 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y 
New York,N.Y. Wilmington, Calif. Tacoma,Wash. 


Caustic Soda _ Paradichlorbenzene Muriatic Acid Chlorine Sodium Sulfide Sodium Sulfhydrate 
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SHE ys? 


ee chemicals are used one can always rely on a Lamex product. 
You will find this fact demonstrated in all of the chemicals listed be- 
low—of which we are primary manufacturers. In purity and uniformity, 


they conform to the highest standards of the NNR, USP and NF VIII. 


BARBITURATES 


ALLYL ISOPROPYL BARBITURIC ACID 
DIALLYL BARBITURIC ACID 
ETHYL n-BUTYL BARBITURIC ACID 


QUINOLINE DERIVATIVES 


CHINIOFON USP 


CHINIOFON ACID 
(7-lodo-8-Hydroxyquinoline-5-Sulfonic Acid) 


CHLORO-IODO-HYDROXYQUINOLINE NF VIII 
(5-Chloro-7-lodo-8-Hydroxyquinoline) 


DITODO-HYDROX YQUINOLINE 
(5.7 diiodo-8-hydroxy quinoline) 


8-HYDROXYQUINOLINE 


8-HYDROXYQUINOLINE SULPHATE 
(95% +) 


SILVER SALTS 


COLLOIDAL SILVER 75-78% 
COLLOIDAL SILVER IODIDE 











CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. @© MURRAY HILL 2-0040 
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GY BAGFAK 


ALL BAGPAKERS 
MAKE THIS FAMOUS 
“CUSHION STITCH’ 


pee 





TAPED CLOSURE IS 
MOISTURE RESISTANT - 
SUT PROOF — 


INSECT PROOF 


Taped closure is effected 
en models" A and DA" 

















MODEL “DA” (portable)—One operator, filling 
and closing, can handle 2 to 4 100-Ib. bags a 
minute ...6 to 12 a minute where filled bags 
are delivered to BAGPAKER conveyor (quickly 
adjustable for various bag sizes). Starting and 
stopping of sewing operation is automatic, 
no tape wasted. 


At absolutely no obligation to you, a BAGPAK engineer will gladly discuss your packaging 
machinery and multiwall paper bag requirements 


closing and handling bags. 


dita: i Si, EE 


MODEL “A”— Completely automatic — ex- 
tremely accurate weighing. Saves on “give 
away” material, labor and bag costs, thus 
paying for itself quickly. Machine capable of 
filling and closing 100-lb. bags at the rate of 
15 per minute . . . needs one operator. 


. .. Show you the best methods of weighing, 


*Manufacturers of famous CUSHION STITCH OPEN MOUTH MULTIWALL PAPER RAGS 





BAGPAK 


4NC 
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Sales Representative: 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, 

220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 
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FOR QUALITY AND PERFORMANCE 





As predicted, RCI’s new Zenith Greens are not only 
solving the shortage of lead chrome greens—they are 
winning a great reputation as an important advance- 
ment in chemical colors. Formulators are finding them 
equal to lead chrome greens in soft texture, perma- 
nence and hiding qualities, light permanence and 
cleanness. The quality is right, the price is right and 


unlimited quantities are available for immediate 
shipment in the following shades: 

No. 3900 C.P. Zenith Green Extra Light + No. 3905 C.P. 
Zenith Green Light « No. 3910 C.P. Zenith Green Medium « 
No. 3920 C.P. Zenith Green Dark + No. 3930 C.P. Zenith 
Green Extra Dark 

For further facts write direct to the Sales Department 
at 105 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn 11, New York. 


CHEMICAL COLOR DIVISION 


REIGHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 


Other Plants: Brooklyn, New York * Elizabeth, New Jersey . 


CHEMICAL COLORS € SYNTHETIC RESINS e 
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South San Francisco, California . 
Alabama . Liverpool, England > Paris, France e Sydney, Australia . Zurich, Switzerland ° Milan, Italy « Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS e 


Seattle, Washington e Tuscaloosa, 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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SPOT DELIVERY! 


CARLOADS AND LESS CARLOADS 
FROM OUR WAREHOUSE 
STOCKS 


a - 


FATTY ACIDS 
Mixture: 50% cocoanut 


25% oleic 
25% Naphthenic 


BLEACHING POWDER 
Standard and Tropical Grades 


ZINC CARBONATE 
Technical Powder 


POTASSIUM SULPHATE, C.P. 


ACETYLENE TETRACHLORIDE 
(Tetra Chior Ethane) 


BARIUM CHROMATE 
HEXACHLORBENZOL 
DINITROTOLUOL 


ESTABLISHED 1924 


New York 7, N. Y. 
Cable Address: “‘Jaynivrad”’ 
All Codes 


94 Beekman Street 
Telephone: Rector 2-9810 
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Ascorbic Acid 


Bi-Cap Flo 
ur Enri 
Mixtures pieanent 


Bismuth Preparations 
Calcium Gluconate 
Citric Acid 

Citrate Esters 

Cream Tartor 

Fumaric Acid 

Gluconic Acid 
Glucono Delta Lactone 


Iron and Am : 
Citrotes ee 


Iron and Ammoni 
Oxalate — 


Iron Gluconate 
Iron Oxalate 
Itaconic Acid 
Niacin 
Niacinamide 
Oxolates 
Penicillin 
Potassium lodide 
Potassium Oxclate 
Riboflavin 
Rochelle Salt 
Sodium Citrate 
Sodium Gluconate 
Tartoric Acid 
Thiamine 


—and many other chemicals 
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for retained flexibility 


at HIGH and LOW 








“/ée BAKER CASTOR OIL COMPANY “7952 


120 Broadway, New York, WN. Y. ° Chicago, Illinois e Los Angeles, California 














TLAS 
SPANS AND TWEENS 


Atlas Spans constitute a series 
of technical long chain fatty 
acid partial esters of hexitol 
anhydrides. The hexitol an- 
hydrides include sorbitans 
and sorbides, mannitans and 
mannides. 


Atlas Tweens comprise a series 
of polyoxyalkylene derivatives 
of hexitol anhydride partial 
long chain fatty acid esters. 





Atlas Emulsifiers are helping solve this problem 


Freezing in storage means “death” to many types of emulsions. They 
often “break” when frozen and thawed . . . their oil and water compo- 
nents separate. Sometimes their usefulness is destroyed entirely, or they 
are rejected on appearance even though effectiveness may be unharmed. 


To avoid such cold weather ravage, emulsion-builders are turning to Atlas 
non-ionic emulsifiers such as the Spans or Tweens or combinations of 
them, to produce emulsions which are stable to freezing. Many types of 
emulsions made with Atlas non-ionic emulsifiers may be frozen again 
and again without harm to usefulness or appearance. 


But winter safety is only one of the advantages of using Atlas Spans and 
Tweens. These non-ionic emulsifiers are also stable in the presence of 
electrolytes . . . the emulsion builder can use either hard water or soft. 
Such fields as food products, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, textile process- 
ing, cutting oils, cleaning fluids, agricultural and sanitary sprays and 
water-thinned paints are finding the answer in Atlas Spans and Tweens. 











SPAN, TWEEN—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ae 


in principal cities Cable Address— Atpowco 
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The Case for the Tariff 


by ROBERT L. TAYLOR, editor 


OUT OF ALL THE SMOKE AND FIRE of the reciprocity 
committee hearings in Washington last month there 
emerged one very compelling reason why United 
States tariffs on chemicals should not be reduced at 
this time: 

Chemicals now occupy no less a position than that 
of guns, airplanes and other direct armaments as 
keepers of the national security. We can no more 
afford to chance dependence on foreign nations for 
our chemicals than we can for our steel or battleships. 


The last war removes any trace of doubt about the 
essentiality of a strong, well-integrated chemical in- 
dustry to a nation’s defense plan. Germany realized 
this in preparing for two wars. Japan spent huge 
sums on chemical plant construction in the years be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. 

If there is another war the one thing we can be sure 
of is that it will be swift and devastating. We must 
be prepared at once both to combat and to use such 
weapons as biological agents, atomic explosives and 
guided missiles. We shall have no time to mobilize 
or build plants. In the case of chemicals, it will be 
impossible to stockpile the tremendous quantities that 
will be needed. We can only hope through encourage- 
ment of a strong domestic industry to have the facili- 
ties and know-how that will be needed for instant 
conversion to war needs. 


Other major nations recognize this situation and al- 
ready have protectionist measures that are more 
stringent than our own. England and France, for 
example, go considerably further than mere tariff 
protection. France specifically prohibits imports of a 
long list of chemical products, including many or- 
ganic dyes and intermediates, without official govern- 
ment authorization. England, through the use of im- 
port permits, regulates strictly the importation of any 
chemical or chemical product for which a satisfactory 
substitute is made in her own country. 

Russia has greatly expanded her state-controlled 
chemical industry and has further sizable additions in 
view. Aside from her own imports and exports, she 
may be expected to exercise effective control over 
those of her satellite countries in Eastern Europe. 
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But the mere plant facilities are not the only reason 
why a strong, going chemical industry is essential to 
our national security. Equally vital is the reservoir of 
trained technical personnel that such an industry pro- 
vides. How else could we keep a standby staff of 
scientists and engineers capable of stepping in at any 
time and operating emergency war plants? 

Other nations are stockpiling chemical facilities and 
chemical brains. We cannot permit our stockpile to 
be depleted through lack of adequate tariff protection. 
We cannot let ourselves degenerate into a chemical 
“have not” nation. 

Until peace in the world can be assured, basic 
American industries should be ready for peak pro- 
duction on short notice. Failure on the part of our 
Government to encourage and promote this readiness 
is a dangerous and inexcusable shortcoming. 


Now Is the Time To Reformulate 


IF YOU ARE MAKING SPECIALTIES, have you reviewed 
your formulations recently? If you haven't, the pro- 
ject is well worth considering in view of the changes 
in compoundings that raw material shortages have 
necessitated. 

This month we visited three specialty factories. One 
was devoted to the manufacture of polishes, another 
to the production of carbon papers, and the third was 
a printing ink establishment. One fact impressed us. 
The plants were modern, well-staffed, and _ well- 
equipped. But all three were using Topsy-like form- 
ulations. They had “just growed.” 

To be specific, one wax polish had 23 constituents. 
Yet only eight were required for the manufacture of 
a satisfactory product. The other 15 had just “crept 
in” as an outgrowth of wartime raw material short- 
ages. Substitutes had to be used, but no attempt had 
been made to reformulate completely. 

When another wax was incorporated to replace 
carnauba it did not yield the desired gloss. A special 
emulsifier was added. Then it was too tacky, so a 
resinous hardening agent was blended in. And so it 
went with each substitution. No attention was paid 
to the other ingredients. Each case was treated as 
an individual, unrelated project. The net result: five 
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chemicals all having the same fundamental properties 
were used in the polish. Several other ingredients 
had opposing functions—they cancelled one another 
out quite effectively. 

Of course there is a simple solution—one which 
can mean more profitable operation and a more accep- 
table product. Consider all formulation changes as 
part of the whole. Formulate on a 100 per cent basis. 
You will eliminate many headaches, improve product 
uniformity, and save some money.—WAJ. 


A Tip to the States 


WE ARE STRUCK by three statements in an announce- 
ment by the California State Personnel Board of an 
examination for the position of Chief, Division of 
Mines. , 

First of all, the position is one for which relatively 
few men are qualified. A college degree in mining 
engineering or geology and ten years of broad profes- 
sional experience are required. 

Second, applicants do not have to be residents of 
California. 

Last and most important, the examinations are given 
simultaneously at various locations im California. 

It would appear to us that the states—of which 
California is only one example—do themselves an 
injustice by confining examination sites within their 
own borders. Perhaps the right man for the job lives 
in New Jersey, and perhaps (if he can find a place 
to live) he would like the job in California. We doubt, 
though, that he would gamble three or four hundred 
dollars and his time to travel there for the exam. 

The federal government has the facilities to give 
such examinations in many cities throughout the 
country. Why can’t the states use these facilities to 
give their own civil service tests? Prospective appli- 
cants could apply more easily, and the states would 
profit by a wider choice of candidates. It is a feasible 
arrangement whereby everyone concerned would 


profit—HCE)J. 


Consider Your Reception Room 


IN OUR WANDERINGS about the chemical world of 
late, we have been taking special note of some of the 
uses to which main office lobbies and reception rooms 
are being put. The results have been most interesting. 

The general appearance of these entrance halls to 
the chemical industry seems to range all the way from 
that of a cell in the Tombs to a corner of The Greatest 
Show On Earth. But most, we are glad to report, 
are in a reasonably pleasant in-between area. 

Some display their products by various means, 
tastefully or otherwise. Others show photos or murals 
of their plants and operations. One has working dio- 
ramas of major plants. Some are elaborately ap- 
pointed; others are quite plain. Rather surprising, 
however, a fair number either had no display, or 
what this visitor considered a very inadequate dis- 
play, of either their products or their scope of opera- 
tions. 
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It is well to remember that your reception room is 
frequently the first concrete impression a visitor gets 
of you and your company. It can be friendly and 
inviting, or it can be cold. It can be bright and neat, 
or it can be slovenly. It can, in other words, be almost 
anything you want to make it. 

Moreover, it offers you free advertising space before 
a highly selective audience. The people who come 
into your reception room presumably do so because 
they are already interested in you or your products. 
They are in a receptive state to hear more about you 
and what you do. Here is your chance to capture 
their undivided attention, for a few minutes at least, 
with an attractive display showing the things you 
make or the services you render. 

A little time and ingenuity can usually devise an 
interesting display of even the most prosaic products. 
Try to get away from the time-honored sample bottles 
if possible. If your space has the necessary depth, 
try a three dimensional arrangement. Better yet, call 
in a display expert; spread over a year or more, his 
price will not be exorbitant. 

Rightly handled, your reception room can be an 
extra salesman and a real goodwill ambassador. Poor- 
ly handled, it will leave an impression you will have 
a hard time overcoming.—RLT. 


Europe Wants U. S. Engineering 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING is one of the most prized 
American skills in Europe today, and dollars are 
available for payment for such services, according to 
Dr. Ralph Landau of the Scientific Design Co., Inc., 
who has just returned to this country after an ex- 
tended European tour. 

Conferences with British and continental chemical 
companies on their new expansion programs con- 
vinced Dr. Landau that American engineering—par- 
ticularly chemical engineering—is held in great esteem. 

“More and more European firms are turning to 
the United States for help in this field,” he declares, 
‘and even the most conservative grant America leader- 
ship in chemical technology. It is recognized that 
despite its many achievements the German chemical 
industry was inferior to the American from an engi- 
neering standpoint. A great opportunity awaits Amer- 
ican contractors and consultants who are willing to 
study this European market and adapt their methods 
to its requirements.” 

Dr. Landau’s comments may be of special interest 
to some chemical engineers now that dollars are ob- 
tainable for the purchase of American technical knowl- 
edge despite the currency controls which restrict im- 
portation of many American goods. A significant 
part of the recent British loan is earmarked for buying 
engineering skill—RLT. 


A RECENT SURVEY BY THE Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association shows that in 1945, 24 firms spent $10,- 
760,379 on chemical research, equivalent to 2.63% 


of their net sales of $409,862,343. 
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You'll find 


a Warm welcome 


for your new plant in the Texas Coast Country 


, = Texan is interested in his State’s 
industrial development. He knows that there 
is advantage to both you and him when you 
decide to build your new plant on the Texas 
Coast — advantage to him through the in- 
dustrial development of Texas’ vast store of 
natural resources; advantage to you through 
having those resources available to you. 

Those resources plus: a rapidly expanding 
industrial market; rail, water and air trans- 


portation to other markets, domestic and 


HOUSTON PIPE LINE CO. 


Subsidiary of Houston Oil Company of Texas 
Wholesalers of 


Natural 
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foreign; native American working men and 
women; a mild climate — and natural gas, 
raw material for many chemical processes 
and an unsurpassed industrial fuel. 

So you'll find a warm welcome when you 
decide to move your plant to the Texas Coast 
Country. As a first step, ask for a specially 
prepared, confidential survey of the region, 
individualized to your company’s needs. 
There’s no obligation, of course. Address 
Research Dept., Houston Pipe Line Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas. 
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omunttedal Solvents Cryporation 


ANNOUNCES THE ACQUISITION OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL BUSINESS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA ALCOHOL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Porrnsytvonio Alcohol & Chemical Com- 





pany will operate as an independent divi- 
sion, augmenting the manufacturing and 
distribution facilities of Commercial Sol- 


vents Corporation. 


The plant of Pennsylvania Alcohol & Chemical 





Company at Carlstadt, New Jersey. 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION ® 17 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 
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J. E. Cihlar, instrument engineer, leads a Jefferson Chemical Co. seminar on instrumentation. 


On-the-Job Training for Chemical Engineers 


A GOOD ENGINEER’S EDUCATION never ends. 


by L. P. SCOVILLE, Chief Engineer 
Jefferson Chemical Company, In 


New York, N. Y 


Some chemical organiza- 


tions are finding that facilities for continuous, on-the-job training of en- 


gineers can pay worthwhile dividends to all concerned. Here is how such a 


program is being carried out in the central engineering department of Jef- 


ferson Chemical Company, Inc. in New York. 


N BUILDING and maintaining a 
| strong, efficient engineering group, it 
is imperative that the members have a 
good technical background. However, a 
diploma from a recognized engineering 
school is only the first requisite of a 
capable and successful engineer. To the 
fund of knowledge gained in school a 
great deal must be added in the way of 
practical engineering, relations, 
economics, and similar skills usually ac- 


human 
quired only through long experience. 
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The process of building up this back 


ground store of practical knowledge 
among younger engineers can be acceler 
ated very appreciably by a planned, on- 
the-job training program. It is, of course, 
possible to hire engineers who have had 
industrial experience in the engineering 
orgamizadion’s of Usually, 
however, the methods, organizational pro- 
cedure and the particular type of work 


encountered with another employer do 


other firms 


not fit wholly into the requirements of the 


new organization So, regardless of 
whether experienced engineers or recent 
graduates are added to the department, 
a certain amount of training is usually 
necessary. The amount and type must be 
adjusted in accordance with the previous 
training and experience of the men. 
Although the training program sug 
gested in this article is primarily pointed 
toward graduates 


developing college 


either directly out of school or with 
intervening military service, the program 
may, with slight modifications, serve 
equally well to broaden experienced engi 
neers and offer a means of keeping then 
advised of recent developments in proc 


esses and design methods 


THE EMPLOYER'S VIEWPOINT 


Of major importance in instituting a 


training program is the selection of 
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trainees having the proper education 
background and personal attributes for 
development. Among the necessary quali- 
fications, in addition to the obvious one 
of an excellent engineering education, are 
alertness, a practical mind, vision, orderly 
habits, a desire for knowledge, a con- 
genial personality, common sense and 
judgment. 

The ultimate purpose of a training pro- 
gram must next be considered. Jefferson 
Chemical Company, Inc., has decided that 
for a small to medium-size engineering 
department the most efficient organization 
is a group of chemical engineers with 
well rounded experience, each capable of 
handling the entire design of process units 


of World War II when the pressure on 
process design engineers was greater than 
it had ever been before, certain young 
college graduates were able to assume the 
responsibility for important work in an 
unbelievably short period of time. While 
credit is due the inherent ability of these 
men, this rapid progress was also a re- 
sult of the large mass of design work on 
which they assisted during their training 
period. 


THE EMPLOYEE’S VIEWPOINT 


Contrary to the condition existing be- 
fore the war, it is now necessary to “sell” 
the college graduate on a job in order to 
get the higher quality of man. Further- 





“Engineers as a group have 


a great desire to learn. 


They 


have taken their degrees the hard way, and almost without 


exception they desire to become first class practitioners. A 


man of this sort is interested in his job only as long as he is 


learning.” 





of major importance. Such an organiza- 
tion, as compared with a group of men 
each an expert in one or two narrow 
fields, offers the following advantages: 

(1) A limited sphere of activity may 
cause an ambitious man to lose in- 
terest and become dissatisfied. 

(2) Broad experience for each man 
adds greatly to the flexibility of 
the organization. 

(3) A man who is an expert in only 
one or two narrow fields is not as 
good a prospect for advancement 
to a supervisory position as one 
who has had experience in all 
branches of the work. 

Regardless of the care taken in the se- 
lection of trainees, there may be cases 
where a complete course of training can- 
not be justified. During the training pe- 
riod it may be discovered that the trainee 
lacks ambition, is weak in engineering 
judgment, evidences a desire to specialize 
in one or two fields to the exclusion of 
others, or exhibits personality traits mak- 
ing him unsuitable for broad responsibil- 
ities. In such a case, it will serve both 
the man’s and the organization’s best in- 
terests to remove him from the training 
program and allow him to specialize in 
his chosen field or transfer him to other 
work more suited to his capabilities. 

Productive effort during the training 
period is an advantage to both the em- 
ployer and the employee—to the employer 
since he is able to get a return for the 
money he is paying out as salary—to the 
employee because he will learn more 
quickly and remember the lessons longer 
if he is actually doing and not merely 
observing. In fact, during the early part 
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more, it is important that each engineer, 
experienced or inexperienced, maintain a 
vital interest in his job. One of the best 
ways of accomplishing both of these ob- 
jectives is to offer a training program. 
This is clearly demonstrated by the inter- 
est aroused when, during the course of 
an employment interview, the subject of 
evening seminars is brought up. 

Engineers as a group have a great de- 
sire to learn. They have taken their de- 
grees the hard way—by passing a series 
of ever tougher courses when they might 
have obtained a diploma with much less 
effort if they had been satisfied with a 
liberal arts education. Almost without 
exception, they aspire to become first 
class engineers and recognize that their 
degree is just the first step. 

A man of this sort is interested in his 
job only so long as he is learning. A 
short time ago an applicant for a posi- 
tion presented an application blank that 
indicated he had changed positions four 
times in the past six years. After some 
discussion, it was brought out that in his 
first job he had the misfortune of being 
assigned work of narrow scope in which 
he became quite efficient. Being unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining another assignment 
with Company “A,” he resigned. Com- 
panies “B” and “C,” his next two em- 
ployers, learning of his proficiency in the 
particular line, put him into the same kind 
of work he had tried to get away from 
by leaving Company “A.” This man 
finally returned to Company “A” and was 
able to be assigned a job of broad scope. 
He found, however, that others who had 
not been sidetracked were now about four 
years ahead of him in engineering knowl- 





edge and resultant responsibilities. A 
training program would have kept this 
man satisfied with the first company, and 
the result to the man would have been 
a better job at the end of six years. The 
result to the company would have been 
benefited by having a more useful en- 
gineer. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., was 
formed about two years ago, and shortly 
thereafter the organization of its engineer- 
ing department was undertaken. Due to 
the fact that none of the men forming 
the nucleus of the organization had ever 
worked together before, a definite train- 
ing program for college graduates had to 
be postponed until the department as a 
whole had been organized and coordin- 
nated. However, plans for a program 
were made and are now being carried out. 

Since Jefferson is a comparatively new 
organization, it has been necessary to 
employ a number of engineers with pre- 
vious experience. Consequently, even 
though the training plans have been based 
on developing the young college graduate, 
the topics of discussion in the seminars 
are being selected to hold the interest of 
the experienced engineers as well as the 
recent graduates. 

The program is not presented as orig- 
inal nor as a cure-all. It will undoubtedly 
be modified as it progresses. The general 
features, however, are known to be good 
for the reason that they are not new and 
have been applied to great advantage in 
other engineering organizations. 

The plan may be subdivided into five 
major parts: Indoctrination, Familiariza- 
tion with Available Data or Working 
Tools, General Engineering Methods and 
Procedures, Seminars, and Plant Expe- 
rience. Each of these will be discussed 
below. 


INDOCTRINATION 


The first step is, of course, to describe 
the organization of the company as a 
whole, from the board of directors down 
to the office boy. The general aims and 
fields of interest of the company are also 
explained, as well as the general func- 
tions of other departments and their re- 
lation to the engineering department. The 
responsibilities of the engineering depart- 
ment and its internal organization are 
discussed in detail. Each trainee is im- 
pressed with the necessity of staying 
within his own sphere in his department 
and within the department’s sphere in the 
company. The importance of a line or- 
ganization is explained; the necessary 
conventions of such an organization are 
brought out and the reason given for each. 


WORKING TOOLS 


The next step is to acquaint the young 
engineer with the engineering data avail- 
able in the department. Most engineer- 
ing organizations have data books which 
are compilations of the wealth of data re- 
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quired by their engineers. The new em- 
ployee must know what information is 
available, where to find it, and how to 
use it before he can hope to tackle any 
real problems. A good plan is to assign 
to the young engineer the job of bringing 
this data book, or one of the data books, 
up to date and to add new data. This is 
useful work, which at the same time 
familiarizes him with the information 
available and its limitations. 


ENGINEERING METHODS 


The young engineer must next be taught 
general engineering methods and _ pro- 
cedures and be given the practical back- 
ground so necessary. Following is a 
suggested list of subjects and order of 
presentation : 

Accuracy 

Neatness and Clarity 

The Importance of Time 

Methods of Attack 

Letter Writing 

Report Writing 

Tabulating Data 

Specification Writing 

Dictation 

Process Equipment 

Approximate Designs or “Quickies” 

Economics 

Safety and Building Codes 

Expediting and Coordination 

Scheduling 

Auxiliary Facilities 

While some of the above topics may 
be discussed in the seminar sessions, 
which are covered later in this article, 
the most practical manner of approach 
has been found to be the supervision of 
the work of a young engineer by a senior 
engineer well versed in all of the funda- 
mentals. Accordingly each junior engi- 
neer is assigned as an assistant to a senior 
engineer whom he aids in all phases of 
design, checking and coordination of a 
job. At the beginning of this association, 
the junior and senior engineers discuss 
the general scope of training to be given 
the junior and emphasis is given to the 
more important subjects. 

While most of the topic headings are 
self descriptive, further comment on some 
might be helpful. It has been found that 
in most cases young engineers lack the 
ability to express themselves adequately 
in words. When a report is to be written, 
the senior engineer has the junior write 
the report, calls his attention to any pos- 
sible lack of organization, lack of clarity 
or conciseness, or any other errors ap- 
pearing in the draft. The importance of 
making a preliminary outline and then 
dictating from the outline is stressed in 
order to improve the organization of the 
report and to eliminate the time con- 
sumed in writing the entire paper out in 
longhand. 

The writing of letters and telegrams is 
equally important. The novice’s general 
tendency with a telegram is to reduce the 
number of words to such an extent as 
to sacrifice clarity. This is usually caused 
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by overlooking the fact that the man at 
the other end does not have all of the 
background information available to the 
writer. In one case on a construction job, 
the following telegram was sent: “DE- 
FER POURING PIPE SUPPORT 
FOUNDATION TYPE A PENDING 
RECEIPT REVISED DRAWING.” To 
the sender this appeared perfectly clear. 
However, the field superintendent, on 
checking the drawings in an attempt to 
find the one referred to, found two draw- 
ings on which were indicated pipe sup- 
ports, Type “A.” Inasmuch as he was 
ready to pour one of these foundations, 
it was necessary for him to telephone the 
home office to find out which drawing 
was referred to. Fhe cost of adding the 
drawing number to the telegram would 
have been repaid many times. 

The use of tabulations to summarize 
the results of investigations is important 
inasmuch as they not only save the time 
of superiors reviewing the work but also 
save time for the engineer himself and 
materially aid in improving the accuracy 
of the calculations by pointing up dis- 
crepancies. For certain tabulations which 


are made in the course of design of any 
job, standard tabulation forms are made 
up and the use of them is required. 

One of the most natural failings of 
young engineers is that of considering 
the process unit proper and neglecting the 
auxiliary facilities necessary to operate 
the unit. A young engineer, going over 
a supposedly complete design and estimate 
with his superior, was chagrined when 
asked the question, “What are you going 
to do with the product after you make 
it—carry it away in buckets?” He had 
forgotten the necessary transfer pumps, 
running lines, tankage and loading fa- 
cilities for shipping the product the unit 
was designed to make. Less obvious, but 
still important, are other questions such 
as: Are the required capacities to fur- 
nish the necessary steam, power and water 
available? Are locker facilities available 
for the additional personnel? Are there 
any wastes or by-products to dispose of? 


SEMINARS 


Seminar sessions are held in the eve- 
ning approximately once a week and all 
engineers are invited to attend. The pro- 





January 6 
types. 


ity and safety. 


February 3 


March 3 


April 7 


28 Scheduling a job. 
May 5 





A TYPICAL SEMINAR SCHEDULE 


Flow diagrams: standard conventions, arrangement and 
13 Unit arrangements: economics, accessibility, operabil- 


20 General plant arrangement. 

27 General facilities—a general discussion. 
Process, cooling, fire and domestic water systems. 
10 Fuel, steam and power. 

17 Tankage and transfer. 

24 Disposal of wastes. 

Office, laboratory and locker facilities. 

10 Pumps and compressors. 

17. Pumps and compressors (Continued). 

24 Piping: specifications and practice. 

30 Piping: specifications and practice (Continued). 
Pressure vessel design and codes. 

14 Drafting methods, standards, bills of materials. 


21 Procurement of equipment, analyses of bids. 


Construction methods and organization. 
12 Start up procedures and manuals. 

19 Plant organization. 

26 Plant maintenance. 


Safety and fire protection. 
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grams are usually in charge of one of 
the senior engineers. To a large extent, 
the subjects chosen are those appealing 
to the largest number in the group. The 
various members of the engineering de- 
partment, and occasionally outstanding au- 
thorities from the outside, are requested 
to take charge of discussion. If one mem- 
ber of the department has just completed 
a particularly novel design problem, this 
may be selected for one of the meetings. 

While the seminars are of great benefit 
to the young graduate, the programs are 
so selected that all members of the group 
may participate—the younger engineers 
presenting theoretical aspects of a prob- 
lem while the older men fill in the prac- 
tical viewpoint. This results in an inter- 
change of information between the two 
experience groups which benefits both. 

It is important to keep all members 
of the engineering organization informed 
of new projects under construction. If 
a new process unit or other addition to 
a plant is being built, a discussion of the 
project by the engineer in charge outlin- 
ing the scope of the work, any novel fea- 
tures, and any unusual design problems, 
is not only interesting to the group but 
often results in suggestions which mate- 
rially improve the design. 

An outline of a typical group of sem- 
inars is given on page 215. However, 
the discussions may touch on any of 
the following fields: 

Unit Operations 
Unit Processes 
Thermodynamics 
Catalysis 
Specifications 
Safety 

Process Equipment 
Plant Layout 
Auxiliary Facilities 
Instrumentation 
Operating Problems 
Starting-Up Procedures 


PLANT EXPERIENCE 


One of the most valuable experiences 
for the young engineer is to get out in 
the plant and actually have contact with 
operations and particularly with the prac- 
tical men who operate the plant. The op- 
portunity to see at first hand the errors 
which were made in a design on which 
he worked and the operating difficulties 
which might have been eliminated if the 
design were only slightly different has 
the greatest value to any engineer and 
results in a better design on the next job 
even though of a different type of unit. 
Observing the headaches resulting from 
insufficient surge capacity or an improp- 
erly designed pump suction will effectively 
eliminate these faults in the next design. 

Care must be taken in making plans 
for this field experience to avoid loss of 
engineering efficiency due to interruption 
of work, or a decrease in the plant’s ef- 
ficiency by an improper attitude on the 
part of the visiting engineer. The first 
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is of importance it the location of the 
plant is remote from the engineering office 
and may be overcome by properly sched- 
uling the visits. The most benefit and 
the least interference with design work 
can usually be obtained by spending some 
time in the field immediately before start- 
ting the design in order to develop the 
necessary plant background and obtain 
comments and suggestions from the plant 
personnel. Later, after construction is 


complete, a second visit will be helpful 
to both the plant and the engineer, the 
plant personnel having the benefit during 
the start-up operations of the engineer’s 





chapels 


in 


Dow Chemical Co. 





The young engineer should be encouraged to 
get out in the plant and actually have con- 
tact with operations. 


knowledge of the details of design and the 
engineer obtaining first-hand knowledge 
of the operability of the unit. 

An improper attitude on the part of 
the engineer during these visits can nullify 
all of the possible advantages. Before 
making a trip a new man should be briefed 
on the necessity of observing plant or- 
ganizational procedure and clearing any 
suggestions he might have through the 
proper authorities. He should also be 





impressed with the tact that the plant 
personnel are operating men of consider- 
able experience from whom he can learn 
a great deal, and that while his sugges- 
tions may appear good on paper they may 
not work out from a practical standpoint. 


RESULTS OF THE PROGRAM 


While it is too early to evaluate tic 
results of the training program Jefferson 
is inaugurating, it appears from the re- 
sults of other similar programs that the 
young engineers gain experience more 
rapidly, are more contented in their jobs, 
and ultimately develop into better engi- 
neers as a result of a plan such as that 
outlined herein. The importance of in- 
creasing the responsibilities of the trainee 
as he progresses cannot be over-empha- 
sized. This will result in his realizing 
the advances he has made as a result of 
the training and also in his becoming able 
to assume even greater responsibilities as 
his knowledge and judgment increase. 

While the above does not purport to 
give a complete recipe for training young 
engineers, experience has shown that the 
scope of training indicated is necessary 
if a well rounded engineer is desired. As 
to the general methods of training em- 
ployed, some have been found to give ex- 
cellent results in other engineering or- 
ganizations. It may be found that parts 
of the program must be modified as the 
training progresses. No time limit for 
completion is indicated inasmuch as the 
period required for training will vary 
with individual graduates. Actually an 
engineer never completes his training and 
continues to learn something each day. 
The seminars can be varied enough to 
hold the interest of both experienced and 
inexperienced engineers. The college grad- 
uate can tell the man who has been out 
of school for a number of years a great 
deal about certain theoretical aspects 
while the experienced engineer can aid 
the graduate greatly in practical matters. 
Thus, the program actually results to the 
mutual satisfaction and gain of both the 
junior and senior engineers. 





Methacrylonitrile from Isobutyl Alcohol 


ETHACRYLONITRILE, a pos- 
M. sible source of methacrylic acid 
by hydrolysis, was being produced ex- 
perimentally in Germany from isobutyl 
alcohol, according to the Bureau of Mines 
(Circular 7376). The work was carried 
out by I. G. Farbenindustrie. 

Isobutyl alcohol, according to the Bu- 
reau’s report, is oxidized through the alde- 
hyde to isobutyric acid. This acid with 
ammonia is contacted over bauxite at 
500° C. to obtain isobutyronitrile in 
95% yield. The isobutyronitrile is chlo- 
rinated at 65-70° C. in a quartz tube by 
exposure to a mercury vapor lamp, the 
chlorine being added in such amounts 


that the chlorination does not exceed 
40%. The product is distilled, and the 
first fraction, containing unconverted iso- 
butyronitrile and “alpha-chloroisobutyr- 
onitrile’ (BP 119° C.), is recycled to 
the chlorinator. A second fraction (160- 
170° C.), containing “beta-chloroiso- 
butyronitrile” and an unknown “dichloro- 
isobutyronitrile” is treated with 10% 
KOH. The beta compound splits off 
HCl, yielding methacrylonitrile I, which 
is separated by distillation. The dichlo- 
ride residue is passed over TiOzg at 420° 
C., yielding methacrylonitrile II, which is 
less pure. Yield of methacrylonitrile is 
about 75% on the butyric acid. 
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How American Cyanami 
Handles Its RESEARCH REPORTS 


by HOWARD C. E. JOHNSON* 


Chemical Editor, Chemical Industries 


IN A LARGE RESEARCH ORGANIZATION, where research reports are 


numerous and filing problems are thereby multiplied, it is preferable that 


reports be written when progress dictates rather than at arbitrary intervals. 


Flexible, and serving to exclude incomplete or repetitive information from 


the files, the system employed by the American Cyanamid Company em- 


bodies points of interest and usefulness to smaller organizations as well. 


Y AND LARGE, research flourishes 

best in an atmosphere of freedom. 
Industrial research, especially, where the 
activities of a company often center about 
certain raw materials or certain lines of 
approach, profits from a free inter- 
change of information among the research 
workers. 

In a small organization much can be 
exchanged simply in conversation; but 
in a larger firm, where the number of 
technical men is large, or where research 
is carried out at several locations, personal 
communication is hindered. People come 
and go, moreover, carrying useful bits of 
knowledge with them, or questions come 
up in after years which require recourse 
to the original notes. 

It is essential, then, that all research 
work be filed and indexed under every 
conceivable head in order that the fallible 
human factor be eliminated as much as 
possible. It is only in this way that the 
fruits of research can be fully utilized by 
the whole company organization. 


REPORT WRITING 


In order to accomplish these desirable 
objectives, it is necessary to exercise care 
in writing reports so that extraneous 
material will not clutter up the files. It is 
impossible to do this if reports are written 
on a monthly basis. The end of the 
month may catch the research worker in 
the midst of a problem; his data may be 
too incomplete to warrant any conclusions 
or recommendations ; and his next month’s 
report, then, will be merely a rehash of 
preceding reports plus whatever addi- 
tional data have been gathered in the 
current period. 

To avoid 
American 


disadvantages, the 
Company, at its 


these 
Cyanamid 


* Grateful acknowledgement is made to Miss 
Margaret Carlson, librarian of American Cyan- 
amid Company’s Stamford Laboratories, an in 
terview with whom provided the basis for this 
article. 
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Stamford Laboratories, requires that re- 
ports be written only when progress is 
substantial enough to warrant valid con- 
clusions and recommendations ; i.e., when 
development is sufficient to warrant in 


clusion in the files. (A group leader may 
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This form is used for the first page of each report. 
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ask for weekly or biweekly reports from 
his men so that he may keep abreast of 
the laboratory’s work, but these reports 
are solely for his benefit.) They are 
then circulated to interested staff mem- 
bers, whose comments are filed with the 
reports. 

The first page of each report contains 
the following information, assembled for 
the convenience of the reader: 


1. Division from which the report issues 

2. Investigation number 

3, Problem number 

+. Page 

5. Author 

6. Co-workers 

. Date work started and date work completed 

8. Pages of the laboratory notebook in which 
the original records were kept 

9. Title of the problem 


10. Origin of the problem (at whose request 


The contents have been abbreviated to 


show on one page what material is brought together in the introductory portion of the work. 
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Index headings are typed on this form according to subjects italicized by the abstractor. A 
similar form for indexing empirical formulas, where slips are likelier, is sent to the author. 
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Left, index card filed by problem number lists all pages written on a particular problem. 
Abstract cards like sample at right are filed under author and all headings on index sheets. 


the work was instigated) 

11. Summary of results 

12. Conclusions (Summary and conclusions may 
be combined. ) 

13. Recommendations (either for future work 
or that the project be dropped) 

14. References (These include all literature and 
patent references as well as those to inter- 
office correspondence.) 


MECHANICS 


The work at Stamford is carried out 
by several divisions: Technical Service, 
Research, Physics, Chemical Engineering, 
Chemotherapy, Mineral Dressing, and 
Basic Nitrogen. Before the Company’s 
technical activities were more or less cen- 
tralized at Stamford, all investigational re- 
ports bore the identifying code letters “T. 
I,” meaning “Technical Investigation.” 
Now each unit has its own identifying 
symbol for reports—“R. U.” for “Re- 
search Unit,” for example—and this sym- 
bol is followed by a number indicating the 
general subject of the investigation. The 
number 210, for instance, represents wet- 
ting agents. As problems arise within 
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each of the 200-odd classifications, they 
are assigned consecutive numbers. 

After the problem is completed and the 
report written, page numbers are assigned 
by the division office consecutively within 
one classification. Problem No. 3 on 
wetting agents in the Technical Service di- 
vision, for example, may bear the identi- 
fication T. S. 210, pp. 1-27, if it is the 
first one finished. Problem 1 may be 
completed next, and it will bear the page 
nos. 28-35. If the first report on Problem 
3 recommended that another phase ‘be 
more fully explored, the report on that 
work may appear, after other problems 
have been completed in the meantime, on 
pages 125-148. When the library has re- 
ceived enough reports from the technical 
service division on wetting agents to make 
a book, the reports are bound with the 
title “T. S. 210, pp. 1-240,” and placed 
on the shelf with all the other 210’s. 

The disadvantage of this system is that 





reports are bound chronologically, albeit 
by division and general subject, rather 
than by problem number. This difficulty 
is circumvented by keeping a file by 
problem number, the card for each prob 
lem bearing notations of pages of all 
reports written on that particular prob- 
lem. The advantages are obvious: re- 
ports are completely identified by volume 
title and page number, and chronological 
binding prevents accumulation of unbound 
reports. 


INDEXING AND FILING 


No report is more useful than its index 
is comprehensive. Each report at Stam- 
ford is abstracted in enough detail so 
that all of the important subjects in the 
report are included. Identical cards are 
filed under author, problem, subjects and 
empirical formulas. These are all in the 
library at Stamford, and it is planned to 
keep additional files at three other loca- 
tions within the company as well as in the 
originating division office. A big factor 
here is having the complete abstract under 
each file heading, enabling the researcher 
to decide from the context whether he 
needs to consult the original. 

Extensive filing requires an enormous 
number of cards. A report dealing with 
tests of 97 chemicals for insecticidal prop- 
erties, say, will be filed under 97 names 
of chemicals and 97 empirical formulas 
as well as under any other subjects per- 
tinent in the report. A time-saving inno- 
vation is printing rather than typing the 
cards, and filing is facilitated by having 
the abstractor italicize the key-words in 
the abstracts. Additional copies of the 
abstracts can also be run off on business- 
size paper, in which form they are very 
useful in preparing literature searches, 
and the same type can be used to print a 
periodic bulletin for circulation among 
the research staff. 


BENEFIT TO TECHNICAL MEN 


The system sounds like a lot of work. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that 
after the abstracts are prepared the work 
is largely mechanical. Much of the actual 
work, moreover, is lightened by using 
printing. These facilities happened to be 
available at Stamford, but other duplica- 
tion processes could well be employed. 

Another point is that Stamford is only 
one of the company locations at which 
technical work is done. The Stamford 
facilities are used to abstract, index and 
file technical communications from other 
units of the organization, helping thereby 
to correlate, and aid in the interchange 
of knowledge about, the firm’s operations. 

Most important, every hour spent in 
making records of accomplishments im- 
mediately and conveniently available to 
technical personnel saves incalculable 
hours of their high-priced time. Like 
an expensive piece of plant equipment, 
such a system of handling research re- 
ports may well pay for itself by the prof- 
its it produces. 
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POLYETHYLENE 


A New Plastic Makes Rapid Progress 


EDITORIAL STAFF REPORT 


THE PLASTIC POLYMERS OF ETHYLENE came into prominence with their 


use as insulation for the high frequency electrical circuits required by radar. 


However, their unusual resistance to corrosion and their low water absorption 


promise application as coatings for chemical equipment and in packaging. 


OLYETHYLENE plastic, __ poly- 

thene*, was first produced in the 
United States on a commercial scale in 
the early part of 1943. Its manufacture 
was started in that year by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. at Belle, W. Va. and 
the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
at S. Charleston, W. Va. Du Pont’s sec- 
ondary processing facilities are located 
at Arlington, N. J., while Carbide’s 
secondary unit is at Bound Brook, N. J. 
Since the War’s end Du Pont has an- 
nounced the construction of two other 
polyethylene plants: a polymerization 
unit as a part of the company’s huge new 
development at Orange, Tex., and an- 
other secondary unit as part of the large 
plastics plant at Washington Bottoms, 
W. Va. Carbide’s capacity at S. Charles- 
ton will be doubled as of the latter part 
of 1947 if construction proceeds accord- 
ing to schedule. 

Polythenes are mixtures of long satu- 
rated straight-chain paraffin hydrocarbons. 
As manufactured in the United States 
they have molecular weights of 18,000- 
20,000 and a melting point of about 110°C. 
In common with many other linear poly- 
mers such as nylon, subjection to a ten- 
sile stress above a critical value (1,200- 
1,400 psi). elongates the material and 
irreversibly orients the molecules, in- 
creasing the tensile strength to as high 
as 25,000 psi. 

The extremely good electrical proper- 
ties of polythene account for what is 
probably its major use at the present 
time, namely as an electrical insulating 
material. Its good resistance to all kinds 
of chemicals points to use as a corrosion 
resistant material, either in the form of 
vessels made of polythene or as a coating 
material. One manufacturer has made 
the following broad claim: “Polythene 
is not dissolved by any known solvent 
at room temperature. Only a few have 
any noticeable effect upon it.” Other 
applications include the preparation of 
water-resistant films for packaging and 


* Contrary to popular belief, the term poly- 
thene is not a trade mark but ts a_ generic 
name. The polythenes have been defined as 
polymers of ethylene which are suitable for use 
as plastics. 
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the formation of filaments and tubing. 

At present the unmodified resin is sell- 
ing for 53c per pound, while sheeting 
is selling for $1.25-1.40 per pound. Both 
are expected to go lower, and one source 
has it that the price may reach 25c per 
pound. However, another manufacturer 
considers this figure overly optimistic 
but considers that, except for polystyrene 
which is now selling for 25¢ per pound, 
polythene will be competitive with other 
plastics on a volume basis if not a weight 
basis. The specific gravity of polythene 
is less that that of water—0.92 as com- 
pared to 1.65 for polyvinylidene chloride. 


DISCOVERY 


The discovery of this unique polymer 
was made in England in the laboratories 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.! 
in the course of an_ investigation of 
organic reactions at high pressures. Solid 
polyethylene was first observed in March, 
1933. It appeared as a trace of white 
solid in a reaction vessel, which upon 
analysis gave the same C:H ratio as 
ethylene. Many difficult problems were 
encountered and solved before sufficient 
quantities for evaluation were obtained 
in December, 1935. 

Eventually a continuous process for 
plant-scale manufacture resulted, and a 
pilot plant was completed in 1937. This 
operated at a pressure of over 1,000 at- 
mospheres and a temperature of the 
order of 200°C. Such conditions alone 
are sufficient to create many problems, 
but when they are combined with the 
fact that extremely large quantities of 
heat are liberated by the strongly exo- 
thermic reaction, one has all of the ele- 
ments of a difficult engineering problem. 


FIRST USE 


The similarity between the polymer 
prepared by ICI and gutta-percha sug- 
gested its first use as a filling material 
for submarine cable. By 1938 an experi- 
mental cable had been prepared, and on 
the basis of these results ICI decided to 
build a commercial unit in 1938. 

At the time these developments in the 


production of polyethylene were taking 
place, radar was under intensive study 
elsewhere in England for use in case of 
war. These two projects came together at 
the beginning of the war when the first 
three months’ production of polyethylene 
was delivered for radar use. 

By the beginning of 1940 another war 
use, insulation of certain special under- 
water cables, was under development, but 
when the second commercial unit came 
into production in that year, radio-location 
uses had far outstripped all others. 


OTHERS STEP IN 


By 1940 the Germans (as represented 
by I. G. Farbenindustrie A-G) and the 
Americans had also become extremely 
interested in this non-reactive hydro- 
carbon product. 

The early German work was directed 
along two lines. First, they were inter- 
ested in duplicating the polymer obtained 
in England. Second, as they felt them- 
somewhat restricted by ICI 
patents, they were interested in the 
development of procedures which would 
be independent of the scope of these 
patents, that is, carrying out the poly- 
merization at pressures below 500 atmos- 
pheres. 

In a report by Hopff and Goebel of 
I. G., as translated by Krase*, mention 
is made of the fact that lack of descrip- 


selves 


tion of equipment required to carry on 
the reaction set forth in the ICI patents 





Transparent extruded tares of polyethylene 
are very useful for patching insulated wires. 
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made the German development _ start 
from the ground up. This report states 
further, “It was clear to us from the 
beginning that only a continuous process 
could be considered because only a rela- 
tively small fraction of the ethylene 
polymerized and the majority of the gas 
must be recirculated.” 


HOW THE AMERICANS DO IT 


Few data have been published on the 
polymerization procedures which are in 


The use of polyethylene films in packaging was presaged by this wartime use. 


use in the United States. However, it 
has been reported that the first two plants, 
which began operation in 1943, utilized 
a pressure of about 1,200 atmospheres 
and a temperature of about 200°C. Al- 
though the British used ethylene produced 
by the cracking of ethanol, one American 
plant is reported to be using ethylene 
obtained by cracking petroleum-type 


hydrocarbons while the other uses ethy- 
lene from the fractionation of coke oven 
gases. Petroleum-based ethylene will be 
used in the new plants. 
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Courtesy E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Here the 


rifles were covered with a polyethylene film during landing operations to permit easy access 
to the trigger and still have the gun protected from salt water. 
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Although it has been reported that 
the polymer preferred in England is a 
composition blended with polyisobuty- 
lene!, as compared with the relatively 
hard grade in use in the United States, 
it is understood that since the end of 
the war ICI has gone over to the manu- 
facture of the hard grade, as it was no 
longer necessary to blend with polyiso- 
butylene. 

Much work was done in Germany 
on the development of processes for the 
low pressure polymerization of ethylene, 
either in emulsion® or in solution*. How- 
ever, nothing other than relatively in- 
tensive developmental work has been 
reported for the United States. 


LOW PRESSURE 
POLYMERIZATION 


Experimentally the Germans found it 
possible to polymerize ethylene to solid 
products in the presence of organic sol- 
vents, and equipment was installed at 
Zweckel (10 tons per month) in 1941, 
The product of this polymerization pro- 
cedure is a wax-like low molecular 
weight body known as I. G. Wax A, or 
Lupolen N. 

Although early experiments indicated 
that ethylene contaminated with acetylene 
gave reduced yields, it was found before 
the completion of the 10-ton per month 
plant that acetylene concentrations be- 
tween 0.1% and 0.3% had no noteworthy 
effect on the polymerization. 

The average composition of the gas 
used was: 
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There are many tasks for which polyethylene plastic is well suited, ranging from wrist watch bands to flexible tubing. 


Ethylene, 98% 
Ethane, 1-2% 
Nitrogen 0.5-1% 
Acetylene, 0.1-0.3% 


PROCESS 


To carry out the polymerization of 
ethylene in solution at Zweckel, a sus- 
pension of benzoyl peroxide (the catalyst) 
in methanol is brought to the suction side 
of the methanol pump by a circulating 
pump and the pressure of the mixture is 
raised to 200-300 atmospheres. The re- 
action is carried out at 110-120° C. ina 
tube coil (see flowsheet). From the tube 
coil the reaction product passes to a sepa- 
rator where the bulk of the polymer is 
removed. Aldehydes are removed from 
the unconverted ethylene in an alkali 
scrubber and the purified gas is recycled. 
Methanol is also recycled after distillation 


PRODUCT 


The melting point of the wax produced 
by this process is 105-110° C., and the 
oxygen content lies between 0.7-1.3%. 
The molecular weight ranges from 2,000- 
3,000.2. I. G. Wax A serves as a high 
quality wax for the production of polish- 
ing wax and as a show cream. However, 
polyethylene which is to be fabricated 
into cable insulation must be the higher 
polymer (molecular weight 15-20,000) 
which can only be produced by carrying 
out the polymerization at a much higher 
pressure and within the range covered 
by the ICI patents. Patents have been 
issued which cover the emulsion poly- 
merization of ethylene? at low pressure 
but little information is at hand concern- 
ing the success of such processes. 


HIGH PRESSURE 
POLYMERIZATION 


The polyethylene manufactured in the 
United States, England and at one of the 
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ethylene polymerization units in Germany 
is produced at pressures varying from 
1,000-2,000 atmospheres and temperatures 
of 180-200° C. However, the exact condi- 
tions employed are somewhat dependent 
upon the demands of the consumer. 

The plants in the United States stem 
from a visit! of an American delegation 
to the ICI plants in 1941. Manufacture 
started here in 1943. However, the first 
large use of the product in the United 
States began in 1940 with material sup- 
plied from England. This was as the in- 
sulation in a multi-channel trunk tele- 
phone line laid in 1940 by the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. The vicissitudes of war neces- 
sitated completion of this line with other 
insulating materials. 


PROCESS 


The high pressure polymerization of 


ethylene is a mass polymerization process 
catalyzed by 0.05%-0.10% oxygen. The 
reaction starts at 220° C. with cooling. 
In operation the ethylene gas is first com- 
pressed to 300 atmospheres and _ then 
raised to 1,500-2,000 atmospheres in still 
another compressor. In one of the Ger- 
man units the pipe of the coil in which 
the polymerization took place was 24 mm. 
in diameter and 80 m. long and had a vol- 
ume of 40-50 Is. The product passed from 
the pipe coil to a separator which it en- 
tered at a pressure of 200 atmospheres. A 
gradual expanding valve was used to ef- 
fect this expansion. The separated solid 
still contained dissolved gases at this 
pressure and was further expanded into 
a degasifying vessel where the polymer 
was drawn off in the liquid state. Still 
another separator was required for sepa- 
ration of the wax particles remaining in 
the gas stream before they passed to a 
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Courtesy Bell Telephone Labs., Inc. 


Courtesy E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Left: Exploded view of coaxial cable showing two of the polyethylene disc spacers in the 
center of the picture. An idea of the final shape and composition of the cable can be 
obtained from the cross section of the cable immediately below the exploded view. 
Above: Cross section of a 440-volt power cable insulated with polyethylene which has been 





in service for several years. 


lye wash which removed the formalde- 
hyde and oily products resulting from the 
reaction. The effective yield of a plant 
of this type is 93-98% and the yield per 
pass is 8-15%. 


ITS USES 

The first uses which were found for 
polyethylene depended on its excellent 
electrical characteristics. Its properties 
as a dielectric are particularly outstand- 
ing at the very high frequencies em- 
ployed in radar and in the communica- 
tion systems as represented by the many 
hundreds of miles of coaxial cable which 
have been installed in the United States 
by the Western Electric Co. for com- 
munication by telephone. It has been 
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stated that a single coaxial cable is 
capable of carrying 480 conversations 
simultaneously, simply by carrying each 
conversation at a different frequency. 

Among the drawbacks associated with 
the use of polyethylene electrical insula- 
tion are its low resistance to abrasion and 
a relatively low softening point—of the 
order of 100° C. 

The extremely high resistance of the 
resin toward corrosion points to a variety 
of uses as a coating material if a suitable 
means of application can be developed. 
This very resistance to corrosion pre- 
vents application from a solution; melt 
coating is reported to be unsatisfactory, 
and flame-spraying has many drawbacks 
although satisfactory jobs can be pro- 
duced. 

The low absorption of water and the 
low rate of transmission of water vapor 
through polythene films and closures 
promises to provide a wide outlet in 
packaging applications. 

The polymer can be spun into threads 
for weaving into highly resistant filter 
cloths, molded into a variety of forms 
for many uses which are too numerous 
to mention here. Suffice it to say that the 
major uses of this material will prob- 
ably depend on its excellent electrical 
properties, its high corrosion resistance, 
and resistance to passage of water vapor. 
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No. 14 of a series on 


INFORMATION SOURCES FOR CHEMICAL MARKET RESEARCH 


REPORTING and PRESENTING 
Market Research Results 


by ROBERT E. SESSIONS* 


A RESEARCH REPORT IS THE FINAL LINK in a chain of communication. 


This chain begins with the considerations leading to the research assignment, 


extends through the several stages of the research job, and ends only when 


the findings are understood by those who must do something about it. 


RITICISM of market research some- 
& times becomes caustic when the sub- 
ject turns to reporting and presenting the 
results. On this score the profession’s 
best friends are apt to become bitter on 
such points as the needless details and 
bulkiness of the report, technical ter- 
minology, and a feeling of “so what?” 


FIGURE I 


WANTED: a Peacetime MARKET FOR 
A WARTIME PRODUCT 


Our production of MLV before the 


war was ..-- 


Pre-war 





.~-~ slightly less than 3% of peak 


war production. 


after having plowed through tables, 
charts, cost curves and pages of formid- 
able text. 

Such criticisms are difficult to assess, 
individually ; and it would be fruitless to 
attempt any one formula to meet all of 
the criticisms, even some of the time. In 
substance, however, those engaged in 
market research, more or less in common 
with all groups in technical research, are 





* Partner 
Wroe Alderson, Simon & Sessions 
Marketing and Management Counsel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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likely to do themselves and their work a 
great injustice through lack of “savvy” 
in reporting and presenting what they 
have done. 

The thesis of this article is that a re- 
port is the final link in a chain of com- 
munication which begins with the con- 
siderations leading to the research assign- 
ment, extends through the several stages 
of the research job, and ends only when 
the findings are sufficiently understood 
by those who must do something about it. 
This means in substance that the report 
serves an administrative function, that 
like a bridge its design must be integral 
with the processes of research analysis 
and technique on one side and executive 
action and decision on the other. 

In this perspective, sound reporting 
should be considered from three critical 
angles: (1) the administrative setting 
within which the report is authorized, 
completed, reviewed and used; (2) the 
principles of effective organization of the 
subject matter and (3) the devices of 
graphic presentation that can be employed 
to enlist interest, simplify complex sub- 
ject matter, and drive home the major 
points. 


1. THE ADMINISTRATIVE SETTING 
OF THE REPORT 

The majority of the criticisms of mar- 
ket research reports seem to be directed 
at those in two extreme categories. On 
one side are reports which are said to 
look as though they were written as an 
after-thought—a kind of necessary evil 
that had to be endured after winding up 
an otherwise interesting job of research. 
In the opposite corner are the objet dart 
school from whom it would appear that 
the whole purpose of research was that 
of filling in a spectacular piece of presen- 
tation complete with four-color illustra- 
tions, dazzling charts and a handsome 


binding suitably framing the 
name. 

Such comments suggest a problem con- 
siderably more fundamental than the phys- 
ical appearance of a report. The pre- 
sumption exists that the research group 
(whether company staff or outside or- 
ganization) was unmindful of the par- 
ticular administrative setting in which 
the function of reporting would be per- 
formed. 

The point, essentially, is that any com- 
pany acquires in time a distinctive set of 
standards and reacts through unique pro- 
cedures which create an administrative 


author’s 


FIGURE II 


We produced MLV for war use in plants 
normally serving an established peacetime 


market. 


Old Products 


New Products 
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environment. This factor is important 
even in the matter of physical appearance 
mentioned above. In this sense, the re- 
port should not look “out of place” but 
should be styled in keeping with the best 
standards maintained by the company in 
other aspects of its work. 

In a more important way, however, the 
administrative setting should be canvassed 
in advance to insure a fair and thought- 
ful consideration of the report at the 
time it is formally submitted. 

The extent of such ground-work should 
depend, of course, on the general character 
and importance of the particular job. Is 
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it possible to give some advance coach- 
ing to those who must use the report, on 
parts of it which would otherwise be too 
technical? If the report must be “re- 
viewed” through one or more administra- 
tive levels before going to an operating 
department, can a preview be staged so 
that the substance and essential conclu- 
sions of the report can be threshed over, 
informally? If the final destination of the 
report is an operating department or an 
overly-busy executive, is it possible to time 
its submission to occur when the recipient 
will be relatively free to examine it? 
To those considerations one more must 
be added and is especially important where 
considerable time has elapsed since the 
assignment was first authorized: Have 
those who must read the report been re- 
minded of the reasons that required its 
preparation, and have they been alerted 


FIGURE III 


Since there is no established 
peacetime demand for MLV... 


---it was necessary to study the 

established markets of the principal 

products for which it can be substituted. 
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to other current problems or issues to 
which the report might be related? 
These sentiments are intended to sug- 
gest more than that beauty is in the eye 
of the beholder. Within limits it is true 
that those reading a market research re- 
port will see in it something of what they 
have been prepared to expect. Beyond 
this, however, an acute awareness of the 
administrative setting throughout the con- 
duct of the research, will do much to 
shape and color the final report in ways 
that will influence its favorable reception. 


Il. ORGANIZING THE MATERIAL 


A clear and well-defined structure is, 
of course, essential to a sound report in 
any field. This axiom, however, seems 
especially difficult to observe in the case 
of market research. Inevitably, the mate- 
rials are voluminous, and a simple inter- 
pretation of results has a way of becom- 
ing involved with explanations of how 
the data were collected and evaluated. 

The fact remains that the primary mes- 
sage or central theme of the report must 
be conveyed in simple outline before the 
relevance of the detailed facts can be 
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into a series of questions. 


are inadequate. 





STANDARD EQUIPMENT FOR MARKET REPORTS 


The tools included in a well organized report are the hallmark 
of the craftsman in sound reporting. While these must vary with 
the nature of the problem and the scope of the job, the following 
should be regarded as fairly standard equipage: 


1. A table of contents that reads like a topical outline. 


2. A crisp opening statement of the precise terms of the as- 
signment—stated in such a way as to break the problem down 


3. A summary of conclusions so expressed as to respond to the 
questions, qualified, however, in each case where the data 


4. A liberal use of appendices to avoid encumbering the text, 
but systematically keyed to invite and not discourage reference. 








grasped; and such an outline should be 
expressed, unmistakably, through the 
structure of the report. The practical im- 
portance of this point is sufficient to jus- 
tify special attention while the report is 
in draft form. For example, no more 
than fifteen or twenty minutes should be 
required for someone only familiar in a 
general way with the subject to grasp its 
essential framework. 

As the term is used here, structure is 
not a consideration in the abstract but 
relates to the design with which the ma- 
terial and its analysis should be built 
around the research assignment. The 
primary problem of an organized presen- 
tation is that of visualizing the character 
of the issue, the type of action or the 
elements in the proposed decision which 
first created the need for the research 
and, therefore, prompted the assignmnt. 
With this in mind the material can be 
organized more consistently in terms of 
management’s problem and the facts on 
which a decision can be based. 

The tools included in a well organized 
report are also the hallmark of the crafts- 
man in sound reporting. While these 
must vary with the nature of the problem 
and the scope of the job, the following 
should be regarded as fairly standard 
equipage : 

1. A table of contents that reads like 

a topical outline. 

2. A crisp opening statement of the 
precise terms of the assignment— 
stated in such a way as to break 
the problem down into a series of 
questions. 

3. A summary of conclusions so ex- 
pressed as to respond to the ques- 


tions, qualified, however, in each 
case where the data are inadequate. 

4, A liberal use of appendices to avoid 

encumbering the text, but systemat- 
ically keyed to invite and not dis- 
courage reference. 

This general approach to the organiza- 
tion of market research material goes a 
long way to avoid some of the most tell- 
ing criticisms of our group. Chief among 
these is that we often write for our own 
amazement—that we are prone to dis- 
course at length on some aspect of theory 
or technique for which the assignment is 


FIGURE IV 


MLV will be substituted for other prod- 
ucts in these fields primarily because of 
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The market for MLV will expand... 
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more of a springboard than a destination. 

Another foible is that of straining to 
justify the inclusion of essentially irrele- 
vant material because it has been ex- 
pensive to collect and ought not to be 
“wasted.” Worst of all, we are sometimes 
charged with diverting attention from 
points where information is deficient, by 


FIGURE V 
The four principal uses for MLV rank 
very differently in war and peace 
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Use A-Essential in war but MLV too high 
priced for peace time use 


UseB-Luxury products curtailed by war in 
which MLV offer great advantages 


overwhelming the reader with data on 
points that can be supported abundantly. 
In the great majority of such cases, 
the authors of the reports were not given 
to guile in the use of material. They 
had simply lost sight of the fact that the 
test of a sound report is whether it pro- 
vides the basis for a wiser decision than 
could have been made without it. 


ill. DEVICES. OF GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 


As a rule the most successful market 
research reports are those in which 
graphic materials are used extensively. 
In such cases the choice of the graphic 
device and its location in the report have 
been determined by a searching considera- 
tion of the precise function the particular 
device should perform. 

The most important of these functions 
are illustrated in the series that is dis- 
played throughout this article. While ex- 
amples could be multiplied, the functions 
can as a rule be summarized under four 
headings : 

1. To enlist and hold interest. (Fig- 

ures I through IV.) 

2. To establish visually a set of re- 
lationships that are complex and 
which would therefore be time-con- 
suming to explain verbally. (Fig- 
ure V.) 

3. To give added emphasis to a major 
point. (Figure VI.) 

4. To summarize a mass of otherwise 
tedious detail. (Figure VII.) 

The art of graphics in exposition has 

grown luxuriantly in recent years. Even 
so, its potentialities have scarcely been 
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touched. From the standpoint of someone 
who must absorb the subject quickly and 
settle on the essential issues with agsur- 
ance, a judicious use of graphics comes 
as nothing short of a God-send. 

And for the research group the advan- 
tages are equally pronounced. The prob- 
lem of conceiving the graphic form best 
suited to the point that must be made, is 
in itself an important aid to keen analy- 
sis. The researcher requires of himself 
the hard discipline of taking that final 
step in the crystallization of an idea. The 
greatest value of graphics, however, con- 
sists in their use in pointing up and ce- 
menting the structure of the report. They 
make it possible to get into the subject 
quickly and to proceed from one point to 
the next without loss of perspective and 
without sacrificing the relative value of 
the supporting data. 

The use of graphic devices, however, 
should be undertaken with considerable 
restraint due to the fact already noted 
that the history of this form of exposition 
is still a comparatively brief one. In a 
number of instances for example, a pre- 
occupation with the techniques of pres- 
entation has been such that the charts, 
diagrams or other devices were more diffi- 
cult to understand than the points they 
were designed to put across. In other 
Situations the visual materials, while 
valid in themselves, were not clearly 
enough related to the over-all structure 
of the report, so that their net effect 
was to invite digression rather than to 
promote coherence and climax in unfold- 
ing the main thesis. 


FIGURE VI 
The forecast of the maximum annual sales 


of MLV is 320,000 barrels or nearlyas 
much as wartime production. 
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The minimum figure is 42% of the maximum. 
The capacity needed would lie somewhere 
between the maximum and the miaimum. 


In purely practical terms it is perhaps 
most important of all to make certain that 
the visuals are in some degree within 
the ‘observation or experience of the au- 
dience to which the presentation is 
beamed. For example, reports prepared 
for a company in the chemical industry 


FIGURE VII 
Since little is known of MLV intensive 
education is needed 
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can borrow from the prolific mass ot 
chart-types of chemistry and the art-forms 
of engineering design which are well 
understood by the operators in that field; 
and the same principle can be applied to 
equal advantage in any industry or com- 
mercial field—bearing in mind always that 
the choice of the exhibit should be in- 
fluenced by a regard for “what comes 
naturally” to the people who must under- 
stand it. 

If the graphics are valid individually, 
if they contribute clarity and coherence to 
the structure of the report, and if the 
forms are familiar images to the reader- 
ship, they can be used to produce still 
another dividend. That is (in reports of 
special importance), duplicates of the key 
charts, graphs, diagrams and other 
graphic materials can be pulled together 
and incorporated at the beginning of the 
report as a visual summary of its es- 
sentials. 

The charts accompanying this article 
were selected and prepared in such a way 
as to serve this secondary purpose. In 
that case management was faced with de- 
ciding whether the industrial market 
would support an expansion of plant for 
a new chemical developed in wartime but 
virtually unknown to civilian industry. 
The type of problem—an evaluation of the 
potential for a new product measured by 
its displacement of established products— 
is as technical in its content as any con- 
fronting the market researcher. The type 
of managerial decision—investment in 
new plant to produce for the industrial 
market—is as crucial as any which ex- 
ecutives are called upon to make. 

Even so, communication was success- 
fully established and maintained between 
the research and executive group by the 
use of this graphic series. It is highly 
doubtful whether any other method would 
have made it possible to proceed from 
origin to destination with so few delays 
and so little loss of direction along the 
way. 









THE CATAROLE PROCESS 


High Temperature Cracking Produces 
A Mixture of Aromatic and Olefinic Hydrocarbons 


EDITORIAL STAFF REPORT 


THE CATAROLE PROCESS PRODUCES a 50:50 mixture of non-condensible 
gases, principally olefins, and a highly aromatic liquid product from which 
many different aromatic hydrocarbons can be isolated. Such a process should 
be useful in supplementing the present short supply of aromatic chemicals, 
at the same time producing olefinic hydrocarbons for aliphatic chemicals. 


HE thermal treatment of petroleum 

hydrocarbons in the United States 
has been directed principally toward the 
production of high quality motor fuel at 
the lowest possible cost. In recent years, 
however, the emphasis has shifted in the 
direction of concomitant production of 
certain specific hydrocarbons, such as 
toluene, butylene and ethylene. This, in 
addition to the reqiurement for 100-octane 
fuel during the War, has led to the em- 
ployment of catalysts and higher operat- 
ing temperatures in the cracking process 
as it is now carried out in the United 
States. 

A further step in the employment of 
higher operating temperatures is now 
being taken in England where a plant is 
under construction to produce a mixture 
of about half aromatic and half non- 
condensible olefinic hydrocarbons by 
cracking naphtha at a temperature of 
600-700° C. 

Known as the Catarole process, the 
operation has been under experimental 
and pilot plant development by Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann and. his associates 
since 1941, and in 1945 exclusive rights to 
the patents for the United Kingdom and 
certain European and overseas countries 
were acquired ‘by Petrocarbon, Ltd. .In 
September, 1946, the Finance Corp. for 
Industry, Ltd., an organization formed 
under government auspices with the back- 
ing of a group of London banking firms, 
agreed to provide 2,000,000 pounds for 
a commercial plant. It is estimated that 
this plant will begin operation the first 
part of 1948. 

The commercial unit is to be.con- 
structed and operated by Petrochemicals, 
Ltd., a wholly owned subsidiary of Petro- 
carbon, Ltd., near Manchester in one of 
the most highly industrialized areas in 
England on a 700 acre tract. This tract 
is larger than that required for the 
Catarole plant alone and will provide 
space for users of the raw materials 
produced, The tract borders on the 
Manchester ship canal which provides 
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direct access for ocean-going tankers via 
Liverpool. 

The initial capacity of the plant is 
designed to handle 50,000 tons of charg- 
ing stock per year, with provisions for a 
later expansion to 100,000 tons. 


REACTION 


The pilot plant in which design data 
has been gathered has a capacity of 0.8 
tons of charge per 24 hours. It consists 
of a vaporization coil and a number of 
reactors packed with copper. The use of 
copper is said to reduce the temperature 
required for substantial aromatization to 
630-680° C. and also to reduce the forma- 
tion of carbon. The packed reactors are 
contained in gas-heated furnaces, the 
burners of which are fed by cracking gas. 
The hot vapors from the reactors are 
quenched and the liquid content con- 





densed. The offgas then passes through 
gas-liquid separators and gas scrubbers. 
Operating pressure is slightly above 
atmospheric, and runs are generally for 
a period of 60-70 hours, after which the 
carbon deposit is burned off by. recir- 
culating flue gases mixed with fresh air. 
This regeneration takes about 10 hours, 
giving an operating cycle of 60-70 hours 
on stream and 10 hours regeneration. 


PRODUCT 


The proportion of gaseous to liquid 
products can be varied within relatively 
wide limits by the selection of appro- 
priate charging stocks. In general the 
more paraffinic the charging stock the 
greater the proportion of gaseous prod- 
ucts, and the more naphthenic or aro- 
matic the charging stock the greater the 
proportion of liquid products. Another 
way: to increase the proportion of liquid 
products is to increase the boiling point 
of the charging stock. These generaliza- 
tions are borne out by the analyses given 
in Table I. In general, hydrocarbons 
boiling in the naphtha and gas oil range 
are expected to be the principal raw 
materials for the process. 

The reaction product is largely free 
from sulphur, nitrogen and oxygen com- 
pounds, even if they were present in the 
charging stock. Processing losses are of 
the order of 0.5-1.0%, consisting mainly 
of the hydrocarbons which produce the 
carbon deposit on the catalyst. 


GASEOUS PRODUCT 


It is reported that the percentage of 
olefinic hydrocarbons in the gas is ap- 
preciably higher than in normal crack- 
ing gases. The gas is particularly rich 
in ethylene and propylene. These gases 


TABLE 1 
VARIATION OF PRODUCT YIELD WITH TYPE OF CRUDE 


Naphthenic Texas Parafinic Iranian Parafinic Irantan 
Naphtha Naphtha Kerosene 


95°%-205° C 113°-183° C 175°-261° C 
SPO Cast 8 osc kcavnc<cdsedscccdeea ' 0;799 0:756 0:796 
Yields in percent by ve calculated - total products. 
GASEOUS PRODUCT We capeaname pet crak 
PEPER ss cipidls W0'o's Ue obo Ceweh nec ssRadie 0.5 0:9 0:5 
NRE’ y 0 vEeW his ¥.A.0ik hsp sec ighae «Mets 18.3 24.0 13.7 
MUPIDED «55. « 0%. 8's Kips 0b <0 ve an 0 baw 7.4 11.6 11.6 
Sob isis S 50k dnl nyds0un ven Paeats cvebes 6.5 9.6 7.4 
UNE. oa uin'os & db d6.6'% 6a SERS s Wa oes 9.0 10.6 10.9 
EDL cis ais oi nails o c.c0' ee eEN Oh Kee 1.9 1.3 1.4 
IRDA SS. Cabos b vis sinc os 5 40 Capea ¢.00me es 4.8 4.5 3.9 
ON tha Sia cos kn Sati o.ce Macs ica 1;3 0.8 0.5 
cos ikon cecne. csv ttdercss cies $0 63 $0 
LIQUID PRODUCTS 
SI's dike alk 6 35's Kobe ce ubd secs au 1:1 0.4 1:0 
NS Ser ee 11.0 6.1 7.5 
NE UN oa 5s vine dWacekba' bea i osseee 11.0 6.5 7:5 
I Ss vi k.a5 wb On «Vos phe es Kaae 6.0 5.1 5.8 
Alkyl! Benzene Fraction. ............-.5e00: 2.6 4.5 9.4 
Naphthalene Fraction...............2.0000% 3.5 2.5 3.7 
Alkyl Naphthalene Fraction. ............... 4.0 2.7 3.8 
Pe a, ee ee oe 2.7 2.6 2.3 
CD UNINC Sc Sich ceedevincudecsde® 2.4 2.6 1.6 
a Mioiks 5.5 060. 5 005 bOs ss eb eeks.o< 6.0 4.0 329 
Total liquid products. ........i..ceeees 50 37 $0 
REFINED PRODUCTS 
Naphthalene.........cccceccccecccevececes 2:3 1.2 7 
NS © an ahlis oc ais no Soa 0. ciw hae oh de aed 0.2 0.1 18 
Phenanthrene (80%)...........ceececeeeces 0.5 0.3 4 
IN Ou 6k ond os 4d 0056606 cA MEO be é 0.3 0.2 9..° 
Pint Rwsviwned sds eee bbeutes cheeses 0:2 0.1 1S 
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are condensed by means of refrigeration 
and then fractionated. 


LIQUID PRODUCT 


The liquid products of the Catarole 
cracking process can best be considered 
in three classes: (1) those boiling below 
200° C., (2) those boiling above 200° C., 
and (3) a pitch residue which remains 
after completion of the distillation. 

1. Below 200° C. This fraction is usu- 
ally still further separated into six frac- 
tions, namely, (a) an olefinic fraction, 
(b) a benzene fraction, (c) a toluene 
fraction, (d) a xylene fraction, (e) an 
alkyl benzene fraction, and (f) a naph- 
thalene fraction. 

a. Olefinic fraction. A small head 
fraction containing cyclopentadiene, 
isoprene and various pentenes is 
produced. Hydrogenation of this 
fraction produces an 84-octane fuel 
additive of the isopentane type. 

b. Benzene fraction. A benzene ful- 
filling all of the requirements of the 
British and similar nitration grade 
specifications can be obtained by re- 
fractionation, preferably, but not 
necessarily, by azeotropic distilla- 
tion with methanol. 

c. Toluene fraction, A nitration grade 
toluene fulfilling all specification re- 
quirements is obtained in a similar 
manner from the toluene fraction. 

d. Xylene fraction. Apart from-~ the 
xylene content the xylene fraction 
consists of some ethylbenzene and 
about 20% styrene. Further frac- 
tionation will concentrate the styrene 


“up to about 50-60%. A satisfactory 

polymer can then be obtained from 
this concentrated solution, after 
which the residue will produce 2°, 
3°, or 5° xylol as desired. 

e. Alkyl benzene fraction. This frac- 
tion contains about 50% of poly- 
merizable bodies consisting mainly 
of indene and isopropenyl benzene. 
A process has been worked out to 
obtain a hard and light-fast resin 
from this material by polymeriza- 
tion. According to tests this is an 
excellent material for incorporation 
into varnishes. The remainder of 
this fraction constitutes a valuable 
aromatic solvent. 

f. Naphthalene fraction. Naphthalene 
crystallizes from this fraction and is 
separated by centrifugation. After 
a slight washing this naphthalene is 
sufficiently pure for the production 
of phthalic anhydride. Treatment 
with a small amount of aluminum 
chloride produces a pure naphthalene 
for sulphonation. 

2. Above 200° C. This fraction is fur- 
ther fractionated into an alkyl naphtha- 
lene cut, an anthracene cut, and ‘a 
chrysenepyrene fraction. 

a. Alkyl naphthalenes. This fraction 
contains 1- and 2-methyl naphthalene, 
1:2, 1:6, 1:7, 2:6 methyl naphtha- 
lenes, various trimethyl-naphthalenes, 
diphenyl, acenaphthene and fluorene. 
Fractionation produces a monomethy] 
naphthalene cut, diphenyl, a dimethyl- 
naphthalene cut, acenaphthene, a tri- 
methyl-naphthalene cut and finally 
fluorene. The yields calculated as % 





HOW 1.G. MADE ALLYL ALCOHOL 


LLYL ALCOHOL, basic material 
used in the manufacture of glycer- 
ine, allyl plastics, etc., was made during 
the war by I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 
by means of a process quite similar to 
U. S. practice. The Bureau of Mines, in- 
reporting on investigations conducted by 
the Technical Oil Mission, details the 
conversion of allyl chloride to allyl al- 
cohol by the method charted (right). 

Soda solution (1.25 m%/h'of 2.5 nor- 
mal) is preheated to 130-140 C. and 
mixed with 250 liters per hour of allyl 
chloride. 

This mixture passes into a steam- 
jacketed reactor, maintained at 150 C., 
and flows into a secondary reactor. Con- 
tact time is estimated at 20-30 minutes, 
and pressure is kept at 10-11 atm. 

The reaction mixture is expanded to 
8 atmospheres into a spray tower in 
which the liquid phase separates from the 
carbon dioxide. The gases pass through 
a cooler separator and are then vented. 

The liquid phase is charged to a dis- 
tillation column heated by direct steam 
injection where an azeotrope (250 liters 
per hour) containing 30 per cent water 
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and *70 per cent allyl alcohol is taken 
overhead. 


by weight of the alkyl naphthalene 
cut are as follows: 


1—methyl! naphthalene. ...... 16.4 
2—methyl naphthalene....... 24.5 
dvacdctccvne+ cs es ee 
Dimethyl naphthalenes....... 30.4 
Acenaphthene............... 3.6 
Trimethyl naphthaienes....... 18.0 
PR avetcbs sku atnive’d 3.2 


b. Anthracene. A mixture containing 
all the anthracene and a great part 
of the phenanthrene crystallizes from 
the crude cut. By refractionation 
of the mother liquors a further quan- 
tity of phenanthrene is obtained. 
From the crystalline part of the 
fraction very pure anthracene of 
melting point above 210° C. is ob- 
tained by two.crystallizations from 
toluene. Phenanthrene remains in the 
toluene mother liquors and after puri- 

+ fication, phenanthrene of 80% purity 
is recovered. 

c. Chrysene-pyrene. Chrysene crystal- 
lizes spontaneously from this fraction. 
Refractionation of the crystalline cut 
produces nearly pure pyrene. 

3. Pitch Residue. The residue from the 
distillation of the liquid fraction is a 
valuable starting material for the produc- 
tion of electrode coke because of the low 
inorganic content of coke from the pitch 
(0.01-0.015%). 


PATENTS 
§, Bade ciwecseves 552,115 
2. British P $52,216 
SU) ee 575,383 
4. British P $75,768 
SS A Pee 575.769 
7 A NP 2,329.672 
i 7 Cee 2,349,781 
fy & Seer 2,354,163 
a SY Ae 2,384,984 
eS eer eee 2,397,715 


The allyl alcohol frequently contains 
small quantities—up to 1.5 per cent—of 
diallyl ether. The salt solutions leaving 
the column should have a slightly alkaline 
reaction and contain no alcohol. 
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Dust Studies Simplified by 


New Laboratory 


Duster 


INSECTICIDES IS ONLY ONE OF THE FIELDS which will benefit from the 
use of a new laboratory duster designed ‘to give reproducible results by 


eliminating capricious factors. Deposition, adhesion, drifting, rate of settle 


and toxicity are some of the characteristics of dusts which may be studied. 


FFORDING nearly complete con- 
A trol of generated dust clouds, a new 
laboratory duster has been developed for 
dust studies by agricultural chemical 
technologists at the Whitemarsh Research 
Laboratories of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company. 

Main features of the new duster are 
embodied in two assemblies—a new air 
measuring device and a new dust dis- 
tributor combined with a conventional 
tower and sampling chamber. The de- 
sign of the two new assemblies com- 
bines to give the new duster three dis- 
tinct advantages: the dust sample holder 
completely empties, thus making sure that 
the entire sample of dust is used in each 
test; the air pressure is constant; and 
the amount of air used is measured ex- 
actly, making possible comparable repli- 
cates. 

In testing numerous raw materials to 


develop insecticide and- fungicide dusts 
to do specific agricultural jobs, the Penn- 
salt scientists found that conventional 
laboratory dusters were subject to many 
uncontrollable variables. 

The conventional dusters had a tend- 
ency to shoot the dust into the tower 
almost in too compact a stream, often 
resulting in undesirable agglomerates. 
Frequently, no matter how carefully the 
original amount of powder was measured, 
an appreciable percentage would be left 
in the dust sample holder. The cloud 
would remain “bunched” unevenly in the 
tower and not disintegrate into a uniform 
dust cloud. And, no matter how carefully 
preparations were made, tests could not 
always be duplicated. 

The new duster, developed in stages 
with members of the Pennsalt research 
staff contributing, eliminates many un- 
certainties and limits tests to variables 


which can be more accurately controlled. 

The dust tower and sampling chamber 
are standard, built from plans published 
for most laboratory dusters with but a 
few slight modifications. 

The tower is a conventional tube 15 
inches in diameter and five feet high, 
mounted over a sample collecting cham- 
ber 18 x 18 x 17 inches. This chamber 
is constructed so that slides can be in- 
serted to study dust fractions, or plants 
may be put in for direct dusting. 


MEASURED AIR 


To assure uniform air pressure for 
each test, a special air measuring device 





New distributor gives highly dispersed cloud. 








the dust sample tube and give the dust its initial push. The shorter 
tubes at 2, 6 and 10 o'clock enter the sample tube about an inch 
and a half from the bottom and break up the sample with a blast 
of air as it is carried past the vents by the ‘pressure from below. 


At left is the plastic sample holder and distributor assembly. The 
sample holder tube at top extends down into the air’chamber. The 
distributor is shown disassembled at the right. Reading clockwise, 
the three long tubes at 12, 4 and 8 o'clock extend to the bottom of 
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The testing tower is shown in operation at the left. 
sampling chamber, here containing a plant for dusting, can be seen 
the plastic dust distributor which breaks up the sample as it is shot 


is mounted beneath a small table under 
the sample collecting chamber. This con- 
sists of a tank, of about two cubic feet 
capacity, in which air pressure can be 
regulated. The exact amount of air 
in the tank is regulated by pressure 
gauges. The duster can be operated from 
the compressed air supply in the labora- 
tory or by a compressed gas cylinder. 
The air from the pressure tank acts on 
a piston which drives air into the dust 
distributor. This air supply is con- 
trolled by a solenoid valve with a trig- 
ger button on the front of the sample 
collecting chamber. 


DUST DISTRIBUTOR 


Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment in the Whitemarsh duster is the 
new distributor. This is a small cylin- 
der of clear plastic screwed into the top 
of the air pipe and pointing up through 
the sampling chamber into the tower. It 
is 2 inches in diameter by 35 inches 
long. 

In the bottom of the cylinder is a ball 
check valve to prevent back draft. Above 
this is an air chamber. Extending into 
this air chamber from the top is the 
dust sample tube into which measured 
quantities of the dust can be poured 
through a small, detachable funnel. Three 
small air pipes extend from just below 
the top of the air chamber into the bot- 
tom of the dust tube to provide the orig- 
inal motivating push. Three shorter 
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Under the 


pipes, also starting from near the top 
of the air chamber, enter the dust tube 
one inch up from the bottom of the tube. 

These three shorter tubes break up the 
dust charge thoroughly as it is pushed 
past them by pressure from the three 
long tubes. 


WHY IT WAS DEVELOPED 


The duster was developed at White- 
marsh Laboratories to evaluate raw ma- 
terials for insecticides and fungicide 
dusts and to improve quality of com- 
mercial products. It is used both in 
evaluating characteristics of numerous 
dust bases and in studying finished dusts 
for deposition, phytotoxicity and toxic 
efficiency. 

One of the most important problems 
in developing these insecticide and fungi- 
cide dusts and dust bases—the type which 
makes up the largest volume used in com- 
bating pests in America’s vast acreage 
of row crops—is determining the proper 
vehicle for carrying the active ingredient 
so that it will be the most efficient insect 
or fungus destroyer. 

Of the vast number of clays, talcs and 
other diluents the technologist has to 
choose from, he must first select the one 
chemically most harmonious with the in- 
secticide. For example, alkaline diluents 
are not compatible with DDT. 

His next problem is to determine the 
mechanical properties most suitable for 
a given dust. These include grindability, 
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into the five-foot high tower. Under the table is the air tank and 
solenoid control, a close-up of which appears at the right. 
pressure tank is at the extreme right, the control mechanism at the left. 


The 


ability to hold the active ingredient, flow- 
ability, dusting quality and particle size, 
all of which are determined by the raw 
materials and methods of manufacture. 
Although these properties can be con- 
trolled in making the dusts, Pennsalt 
scientists found something more accurate 
than field tests was needed for determining 
the specific suitability of a given product. 


WHAT TESTS SHOW 


Among many factors now being tested 
at Whitemarsh with the new dust tower 
are: 

1. Type of deposit. Does the dust 

settle evenly or in globs? 

2. Sticking ability. Will it cling to 
foliage or be shaken easily to the 
ground? 

3. Drifting. When being applied will 
a large percentage be carried away 
by the wind? 

4. Rate of settle. .In airplane dusting, 
will it settle fast enough to cover 
crops it is intended for? 

5. Toxicity. All mechanical factors be- 
ing satisfactory in one type, will 
that type do the best insecticide or 
fungicide job it is planned for? 

Accuracy of the new duster permits 
tests for all these factors to be duplicated 
enough times to give conclusive results. 
Settling patterns, photographed on black 
slides, give an accurate picture of the 
rate of settle and type of deposit. Tests 
with one dust can be repeated, withdraw- 
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ing slides. at varying intervals, to de- 
termine the amount of coarse and fine 
fraction, which is related to drifting. 
Different kinds of foliage can be sub- 
jected to identical dust showers to de- 
termine which type of dust is most effec- 
tive. Identical tests can be repeated on 
plants covered with different kinds of in- 
sects to determine toxicity. 


APPLICATION OF TESTS 


Importance of these tests can be seen in 


Sample “A”, at the left, shows the even distribution and fine powder- 
ing of dust samples, settled on a black slide in the new duster. In 
sample “B”, at the right, dust was shot into the tower from a plain 


the case of cryolite. This Greenland 
mineral, when refined and powdered, is 
a very effective insect poison, but it 
must be ingested by the insect. Size of 
particles has to be small enough for this, 
yet large enough to settle, cover and 
stick to the plant. 

DDT by itself is not an efficient dust- 
ing insecticide, so Pennsalt research men 
had to determine the proper size and type 
dust particles to carry this insecticide to 
the insect. During this year similar ex- 
periments have been carried out ex- 


tube, without the distributor. 
sample more haphazard, as attested to by the heavy white specks 
visible, which are agglomerations of undispersed dust from the sample. 
! 





Distribution is more uneven and the 


tensively in selecting the right vehicles 
for HCCH (hexachlorcyclohexane). 
Although at Whitemarsh its value is 
chiefly:in developing and testing insecti- | 
cides and fungicides, it is believed the 
new machine might have numerous other 
applications in dust studies—for example, 
in developing dust respirators, in study- 
ing fly-ash control and many others. 





Acknowledgement is made to the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company for permission to 
publish information on this equipment. Certain 
matters of novelty are recognized and patent 
protection is being obtained by this company. 





FRENCH and BRITISH 
Chemical Plants Rebuilding 


IN SPITE OF MANPOWER AND MATERIAL SHORTAGES, inconvenient 
working conditions and poor communications, the French chemical industry 
is moving ahead to recovery. The same is true of England, despite austerity 
and red tape, according to Walker Penfield, just returned from Europe. 


OLITICAL unrest and lack of con- 
fidence in the government of France 
are retarding industrial postwar recovery 
in that country, French chemical manu- 
facturers told Walker Penfield, manager 
of manufacturing of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, on his recent 
visit to Europe. 
Mr. Penfield, who spent two months in 
Europe exchanging technical information 
with British, Danish and French chem- 


ical companies, said he found that recov- 
ery is being pushed as rapidly as possible, 
but that because of the tremendous de- 
struction of material things and the im- 
pact on men’s minds, industrial recupera- 
tion can be expected to be slower this 
time than after World War I. General 
business recovery more than 17 months 
since the end of the war in Europe is now 
up to about 65 per cent of the pre-war 
level, he said. 


“Nearly all French chemical manage- 


“ment people with whom I talked,” said 


Mr. Penfield, “told me their efforts to 
regain prewar production were hampered 
by uncertainty of the government’s na- 
tionalization program and, at present, talk 
of further devaluation of the franc. 

“It is the view of some Frenchmen 
that the present poor leadership of France 
is due in large part to the casualties of 
World War I. They point out that many 
of the finest types of Frenchmen were 
killed and that the potential good leaders 
who were killed would at present be old 
enough to wield the greatest influence 
of their lives. 

“The government does not enjoy the 
confidence of industry because of the re- 
strictive legislation that has been passed,” 
Mr. Penfield said. “If the political situa- 
tion clears, however, recovery should be 
rapid, as France’s position with respect 
to chemical raw materials and manufac- 
turing facilities is good. 

“The fear of Russia hangs over Europe 
like a grim and gloomy mantle. It is 
expected that Russia will attempt to 
dominate Europe by spreading Com- 
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munism.. There is no indication of a 
united effort to counteract the Russian 
influence.” 


RESEARCH RETARDED 


Mr. Penfield said French chemists told 
him their companies suffered a six-year 
delay in their development programs. As 
would be expected, the Germans during 
the occupation forced them to produce 
the things they required, thus wearing out 
plants and equipment, but would not per- 
mit them to rebuild, expand and grow 
through research and development, he was 
told. The French chemical industry, how- 
ever, was so situated that it was rela- 
tively undamaged by actual warfare, and 
what war damage there was is being re- 
paired with government financial help. 

Another obstacle Mr. Penfield found 
in French plants was the serious shortage 
of chemical workers. As a result, he re- 
ported, many plants still are using Ger- 
man prisoners of war assigned for this 
work. When these are repatriated, it is 
likely that manufacturers will be forced 
to hire foreign labor. 

Because of France’s need for foreign 
currency, credit and a more favorable 
trade balance, Mr. Penfield said, the gov- 
ernment is forced to export many manu- 
factured products and materials needed 
at home. For example, in one chemical 
factory he visited, considerable mainte- 
nance costs could be avoided and produc- 
tion increased by the use of a certain type 
of steel. However, the government feels 
it must export all this type of steel pro- 
duced in France, forcing the: chemical 
plant to use an inferior material. 

The fuel situation in France is serious 
because little coal is being imported from 
England and the United States. The 
mines on the Continent are not producing 
enough to make up for the deficiency be- 
cause of critical shortages of mining 
equipment and workers. A large number 
of Polish and Italians who worked in 
the mines before the war are no longer 
available. The French believe that about 
three years will be required to get coal 
production to a level high enough to 
supply industrial and household require- 
ments. The drought in Savoy, which be 
gan toward the end of the summer, has 
continued ; the generation of hydro-electric 
power is therefore considerably less than 
normal. This has resulted in serious re- 
duction of output of electro-chemicals. 


RAILROADS OPERATING 


In France, generally, Mr. Penfield re- 
ported, war damage is being rapidly re- 
paired. It is most advanced in transporta- 
tion, which is due in no small part to the 
work of Allied engineers in restoring 
bombed-out lines of communication during 
the war. Railroads and other means of 
transportation are operating very well. 
Next in importance from the government 
standpoint seems to be communications, 
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but as yet they are not at the level neces- 
sary for proper conduct of business. Then 
comes restoration of France’s industrial 
facilities, many of which are coming along 
very well. This is being speeded in some 
instances by plant equipment transported 
as reparations from German factories in 
the French zone of occupation, 
“Because scarcities are so universal, 
there is no reason for cartels at present; 
but it is nevertheless of interest to note 
the prevailing opinion that as long as 
Germany remains impotent, there is little 
chance that the cartel system will be re- 
vived in Europe,” Mr, Penfield said. 
“It would be difficult for the average 
American business man to imagine the 
difficulties of conducting daily business in 
Europe,” said Mr. Penfield. “This is 
particularly bad in France where the 
telephone service, never good before the 
war,-has deteriorated during the occupa- 
tion to such a degree that now long- 
distance calls are more a nuisance than 
a help. In England, where by comparison 
the telephone service is excellent, its con- 
venience is considerably less than that of 
the service enjoyed in the United States. 


DISCOMFORT AND RED TAPE 


“Deliveries of essential materials and 
equipment in Europe are much longer 
than in the United States, and the degree 
of governmental regulation is similar to 
the most stringent in the United States 
during the war. There are many govern- 
ment reports to be filed. All of this re- 
duces the efficiency of the business execu- 
tive so that his effectiveness is perhaps 
not more than a quarter of what we have 
grown accustomed to here. I do not take 
into account the discomfort of unheated 
and poorly-lighted offices for the reason 
that Europeans are used to these condi- 


tions, and while at first they make a great 
impression on an American, it is doubt- 
ful that they actually interfere with the 
efficiency of those who have become ac- 
customed to those conditions at home as 
well as at work. 

“Despite the petty annoyances and the 
fact that most Britons are tired of their 
government’s austerity program, there is 
a healthy attitude among the British and 
betterment is apparent,” Mr. Penfield said. 

“There is a general feeling that the 
government is honest in its efforts, and 
British chemical manufacturers have 
found that they can lay their plans along 
the definite programs so far outlined by 
the government. There is much farsighted 
planning and technical skill in evidence 
in the industry in England.” 





Walker Penfield, for a number of years ia 
research, development and engineering posi- 
tions with Pennsylvania Salt, was named last 
year as the firm’s manager of manufacturing 





SOLVENT DRYING OF LUMBER 


NEW method of drying lumber said 
to be four times as fast as ordinary 
kiln-drying procedure is now in the pilot 
plant stage. Albert Hermann and A. B. 
Anderson, head and chief research chem- 
ist, respectively, of the Western Pine 
Association laboratories in Portland, Ore., 
and co-inventors of the process which is 
being tried out experimentally at the 
Shevelin-Hixon Co. mill at Bend, Ore. 
The process depends upon the ability of 
a water-miscible solvent, such as acetone, 
to extract water from the lumber. 

The lumber is stacked and bound in 
packages which are stood endwise in the 
extracting tank, which in the pilot plant 
measures 8 x 5 x 16 feet and holds 3200 
board feet of lumber. 

Once in the extractor, the lumber is 
sprayed ‘with solvent at the rate of 100 
gallons per minute. The spent solvent, 


together with water and organic ex- 
tractives, goes to a reboiler, which sends 
part of the solvent back to the extractor 
and part to a still. The still separates 
the solvent from water and pitch, which 
are recovered as a partial emulsion. The 
organic materials, which are predomi- 
nantly fatty acids in sap wood and pre- 
dominantly resins in heart wood, rise to 
the top and are decanted. Turpentine 
and neutral fats are other ty-products. 

The lumber is then treated with super- 
heated steam, which brings the acetone 
content down to about 0.2 per cent of 
the weight of the wood. Drying to 3 per 
cent water is possible, but commercially, 
8-13 per cent is practical. 

In addition to the saving in time, other 
advantages cited are lighter color, less 
warring, and easier painting of knotty 
wood because the pitch is removed. 








Alcohols Above C; Produced 
From Olefins, CO and Hydrogen 


EDITORIAL STAFF REPORT 


STILL ANOTHER METHOD FOR THE SYNTHESIS OF ALCOHOL ABOVE 
Cz is provided by the so-called Oxo process. Here synthesis gas is first reacted 
with an olefin or a mixture of olefinic hydrocarbons to produce ‘a mixture of 
aldehydes and alcohols. This mixture is then hydrogenated in a second step 
to produce the crude alcohols, which can be separated by various physical or 
chemical means. A most interesting future is ahead for this process in the 
U. S. because of the availability of the raw materials required and demand 


for its products. 


HE Oxo process consists of the for- 

mation of primary alcohols by the 
interaction of olefinic hydrocarbons, car- 
bon monoxide and hydrogen over a 
Fischer-Tropsch catalyst. For example, 
ethylene gives n-propanol; propylene 
gives n-butanol. The wide range of ole- 
finic hydrocarbons available from the 
American petroleum industry should al- 
low the production and sale of many pri- 
mary alcohols which were hitherto rela- 
tively expensive or unavailable on a com- 
mercial scale. At least one of the major 
oil companies has been reported to be 
carrying on the development of this 
process. 

Although the reaction was first devel- 
oped by the Germans, the first work ap- 
pears to have been carried, out by the 
Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh.1 These 
studies were published in 1930 and were 
initiated to add to the existing knowledge 
of the mechanism of the Fischer-Tropsch 
reaction. However, it was left to the 
German economy to begin the commer- 
cialization of the process, starting about 
1938. 


PRODUCT 


Primary alcohols are the principal 
product of the reaction, though aldehyde 
polymers, hydrocarbons and the corres- 
ponding aldehydes are produced in very 
appreciable quantities. It is of interest 
that the descriptions of the process ema- 
nating from Germany since the War fail 
to mention the production of ketones, 
which are listed as an important by- 
product in the Roelen patent? which cov- 
ers this process. 

The aldehyde polymers comprise about 
20% of the crude product. Most of the 
alcohols are produced by a secondary 
hydrogenation step following the first re- 


actor, but about one-third of the aldehydes 
formed are hydrogenated to alcohols in 
the first reactors. If aldehydes are de- 
sired, it has been found preferable to 
hydrogenate the aldehyde formed in the 
first step of the process to alcohols, sepa- 
rate the alcohols and oxidize them to 
the corresponding aldehydes, rather than 
attempt to isolate them from the reaction 
mixture issuing from the first reactors, 
“About 50% of the aldehyde polymers 
formed in the first reactors are broken 
down to alcohols by the second hydro- 
genation step. 


REACTION’ 


The first step in the process® consists 
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Remains of Oxo converters in Germany. 


Further hydrogenation, principally in a 
second stage, yields the alcohol. 

Even in the simplest case a mixture of 
alcohols and aldehydes is produced, the 
tendency toward a mixed product being 
increased by the isomerization of the ole- 
fin under the reaction conditions: 
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of the addition of carbon monoxide to 
the double bond of the olefin: 


Cc-C=C+co—>C—c—c 
=0 


This intermediate product cannot be iso- 
lated because of its immediate hydro- 
genation to the aldehyde, the exact posi- 
tion of the aldehyde group depending on 
the point that the hydrogen enters the 
molecule : 


Cc—C—C + H —> C—C—C 


CHO 
. or C—C—C—CHO 
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The reaction involving the least steric 
hindrance predominates. For example, 
when isobutylene is the olefinic raw ma- 
terial, the production of 3-methyl butanol 
predominates over that of 2.2-dimethyl 
propanol. 


THE PROCESS 


The mixture of olefins, carbon monox- 
ide and hydrogen are contacted in two 
separate reaction: steps. Before entering 
the first of the tubular reactors the syn- 
thesis gas (carbon monoxide plus hydro- 
gen) and the olefin feed are preheated to 
about 150° C. The synthesis gas used is 
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partly recycle gas from the process plus 
the makeup gas which consists of ap- 
proximately equal proportions of CO and 
hydrogen. The temperature of the prod- 
uct issuing from this reactor is controlled 
at 150° C. 

The second reaction step consists of 
the two-stage hydrogenation of the crude 
alcohol-aldehyde mixture to alcohols. As 
this step is hindered by the presence of 
carbon monoxide, it is necessary to re- 
lease the crude product from the first 
step te atmospheric pressure before the 
beginning of the hydrogenation, which is 
carried on at about 200 atmospheres and 
170-195° C. The same catalyst can be 
used in both stages or it can be filtered 
off and replaced by copper chromite after 
the first stage. 

The top of the second hydrogenation 
reaction vessel serves as a separator for 
the hydrogen and the liquid products. 
The off-gas from the second hydrogena- 
tion vessel is water cooled and after a 
further condensation of the liquid con- 
tent is passed at 250° C. over an iron 
catalyst in order to convert the carbon 
monoxide content to methane for CO re- 
moval. 

The liquid product is let down to a 
pressure of 10 atmospheres through a 
separator in which the dissolved gases 
are vented. It is then passed to a filter 
for catalyst removal. The catalyst is re- 
cycled by backwashing the filter with the 
olefin feed. 





catalyst is used. Its approximate com- 
position is: 

30% Cobalt 

2% Thorium Oxide 

2% Magnesium Oxide 

66% Kiesleguhr 
During the later runs by the Germans 
the scarcity of cobalt caused a reduction 
of the cobalt content of the catalyst to 
about 25%. This reduction was re- 
ported to have had little effect on the 
reaction. ; 

A catalyst concentration of about 
3-5% by weight is used in the olefin feed 
entering the first converter, most of the 
catalyst being recycled. The time to re- 
action is of the order of 20 minutes when 
Kogasin, the Fischer-Tropsch reaction 
product, is used as the feed. The lower 
olefins require a shorter time of contact. 
Low concentrations of olefins in the feed 
necessitate the use of a longer contact 
time and higher temperatures in order to 
insure completion of the reaction. Nor- 
mally about 70% of the olefins charged 
are converted in the first reactor, ap- 
proximately 80% of the olefins reacted 
being eventually recovered as alcohol. 


TREATMENT OF PRODUCT 


The type of olefinic raw material used 
determines the treatment of the filtered 
crude product. Suitable separation can 
be achieved by simple distillation if the 
boiling range of the raw material is not 
more than 30° C. The boric acid method 


For material with a wider boiling range 
the crude product is separated into cuts 
with a 50-60° C. boiling range. The prod- 
uct is esterified with boric acid at at- 
mospheric pressure and 95-120° C. The 
water formed and the lower boiling hydro- 
carbons are continuously removed as over- 
head. The secret of the esterification proc- 
ess is stated to be the complete removal 
of the water of reaction as it is formed. 

The residual mixture and hydrocarbons 
are then distilled at atmospheric pressure, 
or under vacuum if necessary to avoid 
ester decomposition which starts at about 
300° C. The separation of alcohols and 
hydrocarbons is simple as the esterifica- 
tion increases the boiling point of the 
alcohol about 120° C. above the rest of 
the cut. 

The separated esters are mixed with 
recycle dilute boric acid solution and hy- 
drolyzed by heating to 95-120° C. The 
hot mixture of alcohols and 16-17% boric 
acid solution separate into two layers, the 
upper alcohol layer being washed with 
water and redistilled. The boric acid is 
crystallized and recirculated. 

The mixed alcohols obtained by the 
Germans were usually sulphonated for de- 
tergent manufacture. It has been stated 
that for this purpose the mixed alcohols 
are better than the pure compounds. 
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must be used if a raw material with a 
wider boiling range is employed. 
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WHITE SHOE 


Formulation of 


CLEANERS 


by PAT MACALUSO 
~ Foster D. Snell Inc., New York, N. Y. 


WITH MORE AND MORE WHITE LEATHERS coming on the market many 


specialty companies are contemplating the manufacture of white shoe dress- 


ings. Very little equipment is required and formulations are basically sim- 
ple. However, there are many important factors to be considered in the 


compounding of a competitively satisfactory product. 


HITE SHOE cleaners and white 
W shoe polishes are neither cleaners 
nor polishes in the accepted sense of these 
words. They are really a special form 
of water paint and are best called white 
shoe dressings, or more simply, shoe 
whites. They function by covering the 
shoe with a strong white pigment of 
good hiding power. 

Shoe whites have always been a pop- 
ular specialty, and occupy a rather unique 
position in the public consciousness. This 
is due to a number of factors. Few, if 
any, articles of clothing soil as readily 
and as rapidly as a white shoe; and the 
satisfactory application of the white to 
a shoe is a fairly exacting job. So con- 
sumers often develop marked preferences 
and prejudices toward particular brands. 
Poor odor, caked pigment, or easy rub- 
bing off of the shoe dressing all militate 
against consumer acceptance. The ideal 
shoe white has yet to be formulated, but 
there are standards of performance which 
have been set and which any serious 
newcomer or existing product must meet 
or exceed if it is to succeed competi- 
tively. 


HOW THEY ARE MADE 


Shoe whites are composed essentially 
of a white pigment in an aqueous ve- 
hicle containing a film-forming binder, 
and a dispersing agent to stabilize the 
suspension. The most popular form of 
shoe white is the liquid, and although 
there are several makers’ of white shoe 
creams which are packaged in tubes, this 
type of product has not acquired more 
than a minor share of the market. 

Manufacture of these whites is basic- 
ally simple, not even heat being required 
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for their production. Usually the dis- 
persing agent, binder, and any other 
water-soluble raw materials are dis- 
solved in batch kettles. The pigment is 
then sifted into this solution and uni- 
formly dispersed by means of high speed 
agitation. In some cases the pigment is 
first wet with a small amount of alco- 
hol to aid dispersion. A colloid mill is 
sometimes used, too, but is not regarded 
as essential to the production of a satis- 
factory product. When casein is to be 
added it is first allowed to swell and then 
dissolved in water which has been rendered 
alkaline with ammonia, borax, soda ash, 
or some such material. This concentrate 
can then be stirred into water containing 
a wetting or dispersing agent. 


WHAT THEY CONTAIN 


Composition-wise the key ingredient of 
white shoe dressing is the white hiding 
pigment which is present to the extent 
of about 10 to 20 per cent. A few years 
ago commercial products always con- 
tained lithopone, and very frequently 
zinc sulfide, precipitated chalk, or ordinary 
white clay whiting. Currently titanium 
oxide is by far the most widely used pig- 
ment, although practically every other 
white pigment can also be found in pres- 
ent formulations—used mainly as an 
extender or modifier. 

The importance of proper selection of 
the pigment cannot be over-emphasized. 
Shoe whites paint the shoe. They cover 
soil and stains rather than cleaning them 
from the shoe. Several types of titanium 
oxide can be employed—such as anatase, 
rutile, water dispersible, etc. They all 
vary in their hiding power, ease of dis- 
persion, stability against light discolora- 


tion, and caking characteristics. They 
are not interchangeable, therefore, and 
must each be formulated separately. 

The vehicle consists mostly of water, 
with a small amount of binder which 
ranges from’ 10 to 25 per cent of the pig- 
ment content. The chief function of the 
film-forming binder is to keep the white 
pigment on the shoe in a uniform film 
and reduce rub-off or dusting to a mini- 
mum. It must do this without matting 
the nap on suede type leathers. 

An auxiliary function of the binder 
may be to keep the pigment in suspension 
in the non-separating type of shoe white, 
and to impart a desired consistency to the 
liquid. The binder also has a major in- 
fluence on the leveling and the ease of 
application to the shoe white, even though 
special leveling agents are sometimes 
used. 

In addition, the binder determines ease 
of removal of the shoe white by water, 
or soap and water. Avoidance of caking 
and of chemical decomposition with time 
are also important considerations in the 
choice and formulation of the binder. A 
combination of two binders is often em- 
ployed. They are usually chosen from 
the group of materials comprising soaps, 
synthetic surface-active agents, natural 
and synthetic gums, and water soluble or 
solubilized proteins. 

Other ingredients usually present in 
shoe whites are a leather softener, a 
leveling agent, a cover odor, and a pre- 
servative. The leather softener is a fatty 
substance of animal or vezetable origin 
(such as neatsfoot oil or lanolin) added 
in a small percentage for the purpose 
of replacing oils which are removed from 
the leather by the shoe dressing. These 
oils help prolong the life of the shoe 
leather and minimize cracking. 

A leveiing agent is not necessary with 
some binders. The choice of a leveling 
agent where needed depends so much on 
the nature of the binder that it is not 
possible to generalize as to the types of 
materials used. 

Cover odor practices vary widely, too. 
Some manufacturers use perfume-type 
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odors, while others employ odors similar 
to those used in regular wax-type paste 
polishes. 

The choice of the preservative de- 
pends to some extent on the nature of 
the binder and its effect on the odor of 
the shoe white. The chlorinated phenols 
and esters of para-hydroxybenzoic acid 
are among the more popular. Formalde- 
hyde also finds a place in some formula- 
tions. 

The following formulas indicate the 
approximate composition of several com- 
mercial products : 


1. Sulfated fatty alcohol 


Dextrin — 1 
Disodium phosphate — 0.2 
Titanium oxide — 18 
Water — 798 

2. Methyl cellulose — § cent 
Sulfonated oil — 2 aie 
Titanium oxide — 13 
Tale — 3 
Clay — 1 
Water — 76 

3. Sulfonated oil — 4 
Sodium borate — 2 
Boric acid — 2 
Casein — 05 
Titanium oxide — 13 
Water — 785 


WHAT THEY MUST DO 


Although, as has been noted, the ac- 
tual composition of white shoe dressings 
is quite simple, the formulation of a 
satisfactory product entails many con- 
siderations. In no field is the consumer 
more critical of quality, and in few are 
there so many pitfalls awaiting the un- 
wary. 

Intelligent formulation can only be 
based on a thorough understanding of 
the essential requirements for good per- 
formance. Two requirements which often 
cause headaches to the manufacturer, but 
which are taken for granted by the dealer 
and consumer, are stability against spoil- 
age and stability against caking. Spoilage, 
such as fermentation of carbohydrates 

H ° 
or putrefaction of proteins, usually re- 
sults from the use of improper or insuffi- 
cient preservative agents. It may be 
evidenced by discoloration, growth, bad 
odor, or the development of pressure. 

Caking may be of two main types, 
namely formation of a soft clot which 
does not readily redisperse on shaking, 
or formation of a relatively dense, hard 
cake. Caking may occur on shelf aging 
or as a result of vibration during long 
shipping hauls. A product which sepa- 
rates rapidly on standing does not neces- 
sarily cake or clot, but it does suffer 
from a sales standpoint. The best prod- 
ucts of today aim at a happy medium in 
which the suspension is not necessarily 
thoroughly stabilized and some settling 
(but not caking) of the pigment oc- 
curs. Then the upper layer should not 
be water-clear but should remain milky. 
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The appearance thus remains reasonably 
satisfactory although the bottle does re- 
quire shaking prior to use. 

The main points which impress the 
user of shoe whites are ease of applica- 
tion, whitexess on the shoe, and low 
rub-off or dusting of the pigment from 
the dressed shoe. These require proper 
consistency, so that the liquid can form 
a thin, smooth, coherent layer on the 
shoe; use of sufficient pigment of high 
covering or hiding power; and choice 
of an effective film-forming binder. Too 
high a concentration of casein or resin 
binders should not be used however, or 
they may have a cumulative water-proof- 
ing and stiffening effect, building up on 
the shoe and causing the leather or fabric 
to crack. 

Less apparent considerations relate to 
the effect of repeated application of shoe 
white to the shoe leather. A good shoe 
white should be acid in the interest of 
maximum tannage stability. Mild soap 
alkalinity is often found in commercial 


using the strongest possible white pig- 
ment may show more apparent rub-off 
than a less effective product, even though 
the actual amount of pigment dusted off 
may be less than with the weaker shoe 
white. Likewise the achievement of com- 
plete non-separation of a shoe white greatly 
complicates the question of consistency 
and its stability. with age. 


IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS 


It is clear that the manufacturer who 
contemplates improving his present shoe 
dressing, or plans to add a shoe white to 
his line, must plan well in advance. Shoe 
whites are sufficiently complex in their 
behavior so that each new formulation, 
and even apparently minor modifications 
of an established formula, must be con- 
sidered carefully. 

The fact that shoe whites are often 
held over on the shelf from one season 
to the next points up the advisability of 
determining aging behavior. In the case 





Shoe dressings, in cream form, are packaged in jars and tubes. Their sale is not as 
extensive as liquid products. Main formulation difference: more soap and less water. 


products, and is acceptable, but the use 
of alkaline agents such as trisodium phos- 
phate, is not favored. Naturally the shoe 
white should be free of strong grease 
solvents. 

Other requirements are that the shoe 
white in the bottle should have as white 
an appearance as possible and should be 
free from discoloration or darkening by 
long exposure to light. The consistency 
should be preferably as high as good 
leveling on the shoe, and ease of pour- 
ing from the bottle, will permit. ‘ Too, 
the shoe white should not mat nappy 
type leathers and should take some gloss 
upon buffing on a smooth shoe. The 
dressing should not run too readily if 
wet or spattered with water, yet should 
be readily removable with a little soap 
and water. 

In discussing the requirements of a 
good shoe white we have in effect de- 
fined the ideal product. It is apparent 
that a compromise is often necessary 
since a product which excels in one 
quality will for the same reason be poor 
in another. For example, a shoe white 


of white shoe creams aging tests are 
necessary to ensure against corrosion of 
tubes, discoloration of the cream, and 
changes in consistency such as stiffen- 
ing, thinning, or separation of liquid. 

Accelerated tests including aging at 
elevated temperatures, freezing tests, de- 
termination of the effects of incubation, 
and the stability of the product under 
vibration, and exposure to light, also pro- 
vide important data. 


PROSPECTS 


As mentioned, the ideal shoe white has 
yet to appear on the market. However, 
improvements are being miade continually, 
and, several superior products are 
now nearing the production stage. 
It can be expected, now that the war is 
over and free competition is coming into 
its own again, that advances in the pro- 
duction of superior pigments and new 
binders, coupled with the development of 
a better understanding of the care and 
treatment of leathers, will be reflected 
in white shoe dressings. 











Carboxymethyl Cellulose Now Produced in U.S. 


EDITORIAL STAFF REPORT 


ALTHOUGH SODIUM CARBOXYMETHYL CELLULOSE has been used in 
Europe for some years as a thickening agent and detergent assistant, plant- 


scale manufacture in this country was announced only late last year. Poten- 


tial uses for this water-soluble gum-like cellulosic substance are manifold. 


LANT-SCALE production of sodium 

carboxymethyl cellulose was statted 
November 15 by Hercules’ Powder Co. at 
its Hopewell, Virginia plant after two 
years of pilot-plant production and devel- 
opment. The commercial plant of Stand- 
ard Chemical Co. Ltd., in Toronto, came 
into operation in the early part of January. 
The Sylvania Division of American Vis- 
cose Corp. is manufacturing the material 
in a fairly large pilot plant, but their prod- 
uct is sold under contract to one or two 
customers and is not offered for general 
sale. Dow Chemical Co. is also believed to 
be planning large-scale production. 

This widespread interest in CMC, as 
the material is called for short, is not a 
flash in the pan, for this is a material of 
protean properties and illimitable uses. 


* 


INCREASES VISCOSITY 


The important property of CMC which 
is the basis of most of its uses is its ability 
to increase the viscosity of mixtures to 
which it is added. At room temperature 
water has a viscosity of slightly less than 
1 centipoise. A 1 per cent solution of 
high-viscosity CMC at the same tempera- 
ture (25°C.) has a viscosity approximately 
2000 times as great. Aqueous solutions of 
CMC, either hot or cold, can be prepared 
in a wide range of viscosities, and the 
material thereby finds use as a thickening 
agent in textile printing pastes, latex dis- 
persions, embalming fluids, and other ap- 
plications where viscosity regulation is 
important. 

As a stabilizer for emulsions and sus- 
pensions, CMC is useful in lotions, creams 
and other cosmetics, tooth pastes, and in 
many types of oil-in-water emulsions. In 
emulsion paints and lacquers its film-form- 
ing properties also come into play, as they 
also do in grease-proofing paperboard and 
sizing paper and textiles. 

CMC is also applicable as a binder and 
vehicle in crayons and leather pasting, and 
its colloid properties give it important 
stature in latex creaming, ceramic glazing, 
can-sealing compounds and _ insecticide 
formulations. A special use of potential 
importance is in the formulation of oil 
drilling muds. 

Chemically, CMC is a carboxylic acid 
bound to cellulose by an ether linkage. In 
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one respect—that it is the sodium salt of 
a weak, water-insoluble acid—it is like 
soap, and, like soap, a precipitate is 
formed by the addition of acids or heavy 
metal salts to its solutions. This property 
may suggest uses where a water-insoluble 
film is desired. 

Because the basic material is a carbo- 
hydrate, films of CMC are insoluble in 
all of the common organic solvents, such 
as acetone, benzene, ether, carbon tetra- 
chloride, mineral oil, or peanut oil. 

The ratio of carboxymethyl units to 
anhydro glucose (CgH1005) units can be 
varied at will. In Hercules’ product the 
ratio is 0.75; in the German materials the 
ratio is varied from 0.5 to more than 1, 
depending upon the end use of the mate- 
rial. In fine, the properties of CMC are 
those of a water-soluble cellulose gum 
whose properties can be modified by the 
extent to which carboxymethylation is 
carried out. 


PRODUCTION 


None of the American producers has 
revealed the process of manufacture, but 
German methods, to which American prac- 
tice is believed to be quite similar, have 
been thoroughly investigated and de- 
scribed. 

Sodium carboxymethyl cellulose was 
made at 5 plants in Germany. The largest 
were the I. G. Farben plant at Kalle, 
which produced 750 tons per month, and 
The Henkel & Cie. plant at Diisseldorf, 
whose capacity was only slightly less. 
The I. G. plant at Elberfeld made only 50 
tons per month, and the Sichel and Gebr. 
Haake plants, at Hannover and Dresden, 
respectively, manufactured only small 
amounts. Total monthly production was 
probably in the range of 1500 tons. At least 
some of the production is being continued. 

At Kalle the raw material is beech or 
fir sulfite pulp of 86-88 per cent alpha 
cellulose, which is received in sheets of 
24 x 32 inches. These are stacked in steel 
cradles and lowered into lead-lined tanks 
containing 18 per cent caustic soda. After 
2 hours at room temperature they are 
drained and pressed to 1.7 times their 

1 DeBell, Goggin and Gloor, “German Plastics 


Practice,” publ. by DeBell and Richardson, 
Springfield, Mass., 1946; chap. IX. 


dry weight by a hydraulic ram exerting 
5800 p.s.i. 

The alkali cellulose is shredded in a 
mild stecl Werner-Pfleiderer macerator, 
whereafter the product is dumped to a 
Werner-Pfleiderer attrition mill on the 
floor below. At this point the material 
is a moist, fluffy mass. 

This is carried to a Voith tabletter, 
which is a large, grooved, revolving drum, 
rotating on a horizontal axis. The moist 
material is fed into the groove when the 
drum is at the top of its revolution, and 
at the bottom it is compressed and shot 
out as cylindrical tablets about 6” long 
and 3” in diameter. These are carried 
up four floors in a’ steel pueumatic tube 
and broken up for storage. 


REACTION 


The alkali cellulose lumps are weighed 


“into carts and dumped through a man- 


hole into Werner-Pfleiderer steel knead- 
ers of about 2000 gallons capacity on 
the floor below. These are equipped 
with water jackets and saw tooth sigma 
blades, are bottom discharging, and ar 
eperated by 120 HP motors. 

The kneaders are charged with about 
1300 Ibs. dry weight of the starting pulp 
and 0.56 times as much sodium chloro- 
acetate. Agitation is started and the re- 
action is allowed to proceed at 40° .C. 
for 2 hours, after which time reaction 
is 60 per cent complete. 

The product is then dropped into finish- 
ing drums on the floor below for com- 
pletion of the reaction. These are about 
11%” in diameter and 5” long, rotating 
on horizontal axes. The reason for the 
shift is that these drums are less ex- 
pensive equipment, and tl.us the more 
costly reactors are not tied up as long 
with each batch. Here the product is 
tumbled for 3-5 hours, the drums revolv- 
ing at 7% rpm. The temperature is 
held below 40° C. by water jackets. 

At this point the product has the fol- 
lowing analysis: 

35-37 per cent water 

, 30-33 per cent CMC 

Remainder, sodium chloride, sodium 

glycolate and sodium carbonate (from 
sodium bicarbonate added to react 
with excess caustic). é 

The material is dumped through the 
floor to a receiver and screw conveyed to 
an Ejirich mill, which has parallel verti- 
cal disks with teeth on the faces. Some 
of the disks are stationary and some are 
revolving, tearing the product into a 
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The high viscosity of sodium carboxymethyl cellulose solutions is 
shown graphically in this series of photographs—top left, top right 


and bottom right, respectively. 


This property makes CMC useful 


wherever control of viscosity in industrial operations is desired. 


moist, fluffy mass. This is thrown into 
a small cyclone and dust collector, and 
the final product is again pelleted in a 
Voith tabletter. The pellets are carried 


by a polyvinyl chloride pneumatic tube to 
a receiving bin, where it is broken up 
for packaging. Use of PVC instead of 
steel reduces clogging of the tube due to 
moisture condensation. 


SOME OF IT PURIFIED 


For some uses a salt-free product is 
desired. The crude product is then 
washed with methyl alcohol, to which a 
little water has been added, until the ex- 
tract contains only a trace of salt. The 
alcohol is removed by héating the product 
in a 1300-gallon steam-jacketed tank 
equipped with an agitator. The alcohol 
is condensed and the product dried. 

The final product contains 0.5-0.6 gly- 
colic residues per anhydro-glucose unit 
and appears more fibrous than American 
materials. 


ELBERFELD PROCESS DIFFERS 


At Elberfeld nitric pulp is used. There 
286 Ibs. of pulp, 356 Ibs. of chloroacetic 
acid and 598 Ibs. of 50 per cent caustic 
are added to a kneader and allowed to re- 
act exothermically, reaching a tempera- 
ture of 70° C. The reaction mixture is 
adjusted to neutrality by addition of acid 
or caustic over a 2-day period, whereafter 
it is discharged to roll driers. This 
product, containing 2 parts of water and 
1 part each of CMC and salts, is shipped 
to Leverkusen for further processing. The 
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ratio of glycolic 
residues to glucose 
units here is over 1. 

The impure ma- 
terial is used in 
Germany as an ex- 
tender and assistant 
with synthetic de- 
tergents for laun- 
dering. Less sol- 
uble batches are 
used as starch sub- 
stitutes in textile 
sizing. Its cost is 
about 0.9 mark per 
kilogram. 

The purified ma- 
terial, costing 4 
marks per  kilo- 
gram, is used as a 
thickening agent in 
food preparations, 
as a pectin substi- 
tute in jellies, and 
as a pharmaceutical thickener replacing 
acacia and gum tragacanth. For these 
purposes it is obvious that the material 
must be methanol-free. 

The Elberfeld material; costing 2-3 
marks per kilogram, is used in the textile 
industry as sizing and as a thickener 
in color printing. 


AMERICAN PROCESS 


No process information has been re- 
vealed by American producers. Hercules 
has announced, however, that CMC is 
being produced in a two-story reinforced 
concrete tile building with stainless steel 


equipment. Among the equipment are 
listed centrifuges and a solvent recovery 
unit, indicating that they may use the 
methanol process for rendesing the CMC 
salt-free. Centrifuges may be used for 
drying rather than, or in addition to, 
pressure, 

The domestic product is now selling 
for 70-80c per pound. Judging from the 
price history of other cellulosic deriva- 
tives— 

Ethyl cellulose $1.50 down to $0.50 

Cellulose acetate 1.00 down to 0.35 

Cellulose nitrate 1.00 down to 0.70 
—one should expect fairly sizeable price 


. reductions over the next few years. 
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Aerosol Technique Provides Plant-Scale 


INSECT CONTROL 


‘ 


by E. C. BARNES,? W. T. GALEY,? JOHN H. FALES,* 


L. S. HENDERSON,® and W. R. RINELLI¢* 


INSECTICIDAL AEROSOLS HAVE ATTAINED prominence in recent years 
as a means of exterminating flying pests in the household, but the possibility 
that they might be employed to effect similar control in large buildings, 
such as factories, had not been investigated before the work described here 
was undertaken. The satisfactory results obtained by the use of the tech- 
nique developed by the authors may well lead to broader utilization of 
aerosols in food processing plants, laundries, and other factories. 


HORTLY after the construction of 
S a plant located along the Delaware 
River near Philadelphia, a very definite 
production problem aros> because of the 
excessive number of mosquitoes in this 
area. 

There were approximately 3,000 em- 
ployees in the factory, with half of them 
on the second and third shifts. At one 
time there was an actual loss of produc- 
tion in one day of 1,100 man-hours repre- 
senting $1,815 in wages. On days when 
the mosquito problem was at a minimum, 
the loss stood at 20 man-hours, or $33.00 
in wages. Furthermore, throughout the 
summer months a marked deterioration 
in morale among the employees was evi- 
dent. 

The two conditions cited represented 
the maximum daily loss and the minimum 
estimated loss; the average was some- 
where between these limits. Thus, it was 
clearly indicated that a reasonable return 
on a mosquito control project could be 
realized. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


The area surrounding the plant is 
swampy and contains several creeks and 
rivers. A survey in the summer of 1943 
by entomologists of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture indicated that it would be 
impractical for either the government or 
industrial firms to spend the money and 


1 Industrial Hygiene Engineer, Headquarters 
Medical Department, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2 Industrial Relations Department, Merchant 
Marine Division, Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
tation, Lester, Pa. 

® Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, Agricultural Research Adcainisttation, U. 
s. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Re- 
search Center, Beltsville, Maryland. : 

*Manager, Development Division, Aneul 
Chemical Company, Marinette, Wisconsin. 


manpower that would be necessary to ap- 
preciably reduce the mosquitoes by breed- 
ing control. 

The plant under consideration consists 
of one large building of modern construc- 
tion approximately 1,300 feet long and 
400 feet wide (about 11 acres), with a 
roof height varying from 44 to 64 feet. 
The estimated internal volume of the 
building is 27,700,000 cubic feet. This is 
roughly comparable to 1,700 six-room 
houses—the number required to shelter a 
town of approximately 6,000 persons. 


It was apparent from the nature of this. 


problem that the ordinary methods of mos- 
quito control were impractical and not 
applicable. The use of screens on win- 
dows and doors would have been very 
expensive and of questionable value due 
to the size of doors and traffic through 
them. However, the development of lique- 
fied gas type of aerosol for mosquito con- 
trol in enclosed spaces had been reported,! 
and led to the belief that there was no 
limit to the size of the enclosed space that 
could be successfully fumigated if the 
proper equipment or means for distribution 
was available. It was decided, therefore, 
to develop a method of applying aerosol 
for this mammoth building. 

An aerosol, as related to insect control, 
refers to a colloidal suspension in air? 
of very small particles of insecticide. It 
is produced by releasing—through a suit- 
able capillary or nozzle—a solution of the 
insecticide in a solvent of relatively high 
vapor pressure (low boiling point). The 
vapor pressure of the solvent is sufficient 
to expel the insecticide solution through 
the nozzle or capillary. This solvent is 
usually called the propellant solvent. Upon 
its release into the air, the propellant solv- 
ent evaporates violently, thus breaking up 


the dissolved insecticide into minute par- 
ticles which momentarily appear as a fog. 
Due to the minuteness of these particles 
they ride the natural air currents and re- 
main suspended in the air for a period 
of time. 


HOW EQUIPMENT WAS SELECTED 


Numerous different methods of dispers- 
ing the aerosol were eval1ated. When an 
aerosol is released from a capillary tube, 
it travels only a few feet, due to its own 
initial velocity, and then diffuses or mixes 
with the surrounding air. It was recog- 
nized that the concentration of either the 
propellant gas or the insecticide, at the 
point of delivery, had to be limited. This 
could be accomplished by releasing the 
aerosol into an air stream from some type 
of fan or blower, with a resulting two- 
stage diffusion. The aerosol would dif- 
fuse first into the main air stream from 
the blower, and as this velocity fell to 
zero a secondary diffusion into the sur- 
rounding air would ensue. 

This basic two-stage diffusion could be 
accomplished in various ways. For ex- 
ample, a manually transported cylinder 
equipped with an aerosol nozzle could be 
held in front of ventilating or unit heater ° 
fans and the aerosol discharged into the 
air stream. This could be repeated at 
enough locations to treat a given area. 

In larger areas a fixed pipe line of small 
size could be installed with the proper 
number of nozzles in front of each blower 
or unit heater. In another plan, the cylin- 
ders, nozzles, and fan could be mounted 
on overhead cranes which would traverse 
the area and discharge the aerosol. 

After weighing the advantages of vari- 
ous methods, it was decided that the 
aerosol-dispersing equipment should be 
mounted on a two-wheeled trailer. This 
trailer could then be drawn up and down 
each shop aisle at a constant speed, the 
aerosol being dispersed vertically with 
sufficient force to send it to the top of the 
building. It would then mix with the air 
of the aisle where it was released, gradu- 
ally diffusing into adjacent aisles and 
throughout the building. This assured a 
controlled dosage of insecticide, good dis- 
tribution, and the advantage of the two- 
stage diffusion principle. 
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A mmber of different insecticides were 
given consideration, although it was ap- 
parent that several of the available mate- 
rials presented serious problems with re- 
gard to the quantity of insecticide that 
might be needed, flammability, killing 
time, discomfort or health hazard to em- 
ployees, and adaptability to the aerosol 
method of application. 

Since this was apparently the first time 
anyone had attempted to control mos- 
quitoes in a building of this size and under 
these conditions, an experimental project 
using the DDT aerosol was authorized 
under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, U.S. 
D.A. A small quantity of DDT was made 
available for this investigative work. 
Pyrethrum was not then obtainable. 





with a riser tube extended to the bottom 
of the eylinder and permitted the flow of 
liquid, not gas. The connection from the 
cylinder valve was made with % inch 
copper tubing to a T which could be open- 
ed to flush the system. Following the T 
were a glass wool filter, a magnetic shut- 
off valve (normally closed), and a Y con- 
nection. The two % inch iron pipe rings 
which contained the threaded outlets for 
attaching the capillary nozzles were con- 
nected into the Y. The capillaries were 
made of stainless steel tubing and were 
brazed into threaded brass plugs. They 
were one inch in length. 

Two concentric rings containing the 
capillary nozzles were provided, so that by 
merely opening or closing a valve two dif- 
ferent predetermined rates of discharge 
could be used in the two different sec- 
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FIG.1 SCHEMATIC DIAGRA/Y OF AEROSOL DISPERSING EQUIPMENT 


All of the different factors, such as con- 
centration of the aerosol that would be 
required in the air, the length of time that 
exposure would be necessary, toxicity to 
inhabitants of the building, effect on the 
building and machinery, and the method of 
distribution, were fully considered and a 
suitable apparatus designed for the dis- 
persion of the aerosol. Various factors 
relating to the propellant solvent for the 
insecticide had to be evaluated. Freon 
was unobtainable at this time, and after 
careful consideration methyl chloride was 
selected. Factors influencing this decision 
were its availability; a good solvency 
for DDT; suitable vapor pressure; nar- 
row explosive range? ; and low toxicity to 
humans. 


EQUIPMENT DESIGN 


The aerosol-producing system is shown 
diagrammatically in Figure 1. The cylinder 
containing aerosol solution was equipped 
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tions of the building having different roof 
heights. This was done in preference to 
reducing the flow through one set of 
nozzles, to avoid a change of particle size 
in the aerosol. The two rings were made 
of % inch standard iron pipe having dia- 
meters of 12 and 24 inches. The small 
ring had 12 standard % inch couplings 
while the large ring had 20 such couplings. 


All of te different sized capillaries 
were soldered into brass plugs, which 
screwed into the couplings. The rings 
were mounted in a vertical metal cylinder 
32 inches in diameter and 60 inches high 
with the top and bottom open. 

At the bottom of this cylinder a 30 inch 
propeller type axial flow fan was mounted 
to discharge upward through the cylinder. 
The capillary nozzles were placed 18 
inches above the fan, the upper portion of 
the cylinder being used to straighten the 
air flow from the fan. The upward dis- 
charge of the fan was approximately 
15,000 c.f.m. and gave a velocity of ap- 
proximately 250 feet per minute 40 feet 
above floor level. 

The solenoid valve in the pipe line was 
inter-connected with electrical interlocks, 
as shown in Figure 1, so that the aerosol 
would automatically be shut off in case 
the fan speed or truck speed was reduced 
below normal. This control was desirable 
to prevent over-dosage of any area and to 
avoid the possibility of forming an ex- 
plosive mixture of the gas at any location 
where the truck might stop without the 
operator shutting off the flow of aerosol. 

The aerosol solution was prepared in 
standard methyl chloride cylinders of 
various sizes depending upon the quanti- 
ties of material needed for each test. Care 
was taken in mixing the ingredients to 
avoid moisture contamination which might 
cause ice formation during discharge 
through the capillaries, chemical break- 
down of the solution, or rusting of the ap- 
paratus or container. The DDT was dis- 
solved in cyclohexanone, the oil added, and 
the whole filtered through filter paper to 
eliminate foreign matter. This filtered 
mixture was drawn into a cylinder and 
methyl! chloride added. 


CORROSIVE ACTION 


Technical data on DDT indicated that 
there might be a slight corrosive action on 
metals. The location of the plant on the 
water front involved high humidity in the 
atmosphere at all times, particularly dur- 
ing the night, and since industrial elec- 
trical controls are not moisture proof or 
totally enclosed, this corrosive action had 
to be investigated. Bright polished pieces 
of copper, brass, steel, iron, and stainless 
steel were dusted with powdered DDT 
and sprayed directly with the aerosol. 
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Special mobile equipment had to be designed for large-scale aerosol distribution. 


After normal exposure for three and 
four month periods to shop atmosphere, 
no abnormal corrosion was found. Sub- 
sequent operation of the aerosol disperser 
for three summers confirms this conclu- 
sion, as no abnormal corrosion has been 
evident. 


OPERATION OF EQUIPMENT 


A plan view of the plant layout is shown 
in Figure 2. The plant offices, mainten- 
ance department and storerooms are lo- 
cated in aisle D and ‘these consist in the 
main part of separate two-story structures 
inside the main building. 

To get adequate and uniform distribu- 
tion of the aerosol throughout this large 
structure the aerosol dispersing equip- 
ment was pulled up and down the aisles as 
shown by the lines and arrows in Figure 
2. The truck speed was maintained uni- 
formly at three miles per hour in all tests, 
and the rate of aerosol dispersion was pre- 
determined so that the proper aerosol 
concentration would be prdéduced in each 
aisle and uniformly throughout the entire 
building. 

All doors and windows were closed and 
roof ventilators were turned off at the 
start of each test. Unit heaters are 
mounted on the building columns, and the 
fans in these units were run throughout 
each test to recirculate and mix the air 
in the building. At predetermined inter- 
vals after the start of each test the doors 
and windows were opened and the roof 
ventilators turned on. 


RESEARCH PROCEDURE 


To determine the overall effectiveness of 
the aerosol distribution in the plant, some 
means had to be worked out to determine 
accurately the kill of insects. Indications 
of the control of the natural infestation of 


mosquitoes was gained from the collec- 
tion of insects knocked down during the 
tests. A more accurate study was made 
by distributing at predetermined locations 
a number of cages into which laboratory- 
reared mosquitoes or houseflies had been 
placed. The houseflies.are more resistant 
to the action of DDT, and this permitted 
comparative studies where there was 
100% kill on mosquitees. 

In all four tests, cages were placed in 
the vicinity of Column 43 in the A aisle, 
(see Figure 2,) and this location was con- 
sidered the main test station. Various 
intervals of exposure were obtained either 
by placing cages at the desired location 
prior to the start of the experiment and 
removing them at different time intervals 
after the aerosol had been dispersed, or 
by bringing the cages into the building at a 
specified time after the dispersion of the 
aerosol and then removing them at a pre- 
determined time. All cages which were 
brought into or removed from the building 
after the dispersion of the aerosol were 
handled in paper sacks to avoid con- 
tamination other than at the time intervals 
specified. 

An index to the effectiveness of the 
aerosol under all different conditions was 
obtained by determining the percent 
knockdown of the caged insects at the end 
of the test period and the percent mor- 
tality in 16 hours. 

To determine the actual concentrations 
of DDT and methyl chloride in the air of 
the building during each test, air samples 
were collected. To determine the concen- 
tration of DDT, samples were collected 
with a Mine Safety Appliances Co. elec- 
trostatic dust and fume sampler*. Since 
this device collects particulate matter from 
air efficiently, and does not collect gaseous 
constituents, there was no interference 


from methyl chloride in the collected sam- 
ples. Analytical procedures were devel- 
oped to determine both DDT and methyl 
chloride concentration. 

A series of four tests was initiated, all 
carried through under closely controlled 
conditions. In the first of these the in- 
tended dosage was calculated on a basis 
of one pound of the aerosol per 150,000 
cubic feet of building volume. This would 
have required 185 pounds of the aerosol 
solution and the average concentration of 
DDT would have been 5.3 milligrams per 
cubic meter of air, and a methyl chloride 
concentration of 44 parts per million. Due 
to some trouble with the capillary nozzles 
(0.017 in) the actual dispersion of aerosol 
amounted to only 113 pounds, resulting in 
an average concentration of 3.3 mgs. of 
DDT per cu. meter and 27 p.p.m. of 
methyl chloride. There was 100 per cent 
kill of all test flies and mosquitoes. 

In Test 2, the percentage of DDT in the 
aerosol was reduced from 5 to 2.5 per cent, 
and SAE 30 lubricating oil was added to 
the solution. The size of the capillary 
nozzles was increased to 0.04 in. to elimi- 
nate plugging difficulties. Calculated 
average concentrations for this test were 
1.6 mgs. of DDT and 27 p.p.m. of methyl 
chloride. Test cages were positioned at 
varying distances from the floor and were 
subjected to differing exposure times— 
from 2% minutes to one hour. In 2% 
minutes all mosquitoes were killed and 85 
per cent of the flies were killed within 30 
minutes. 

For Test 3, the formula of the aerosol 
was the same as in Test 2, but only 86 
pounds was dispersed in the building. The 
capillaries used were 0.03 in. inside dia- 
meter. A total of 16 of these was operated 
in the larger section of the building, 8 in 
the smaller. Equally satisfactory mortal- 
ity curves were obtained, with special at- 
tention being paid to test cages at higher 
elevations. In Test 4, the aerosol dis- 
persed was reduced to 54 pounds, using 
0.015 in. capillaries. 


SUMMARY OF TESTS 


The entomological results of the four 
experiments are not directly comparable 
due to the presence of a number of vari- 
ables. The most important of these were 
the quantity of aerosol dispersed, and its 
particle size as determined by the size of 
the capillary. There were also changes in 
the method of exposing the test insects in 
order to determine the effect of various 
conditions. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that there was 100 per cent mor- 
tality of mosquitoes in all tests where they 
were exposed for the full exposure time. 
The first test, where 113 pounds of 5 per 
cent DDT aerosol were dispersed with 
0.017 in. capillaries, produced complete 
mortality of all mosquitoes and houseflies. 

It is evident from data compiled that 
the use of 0.015 in. capillary with the for- 


(Turn to page 339) 
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THE CHEMICAL PANORAMA 


NEWS OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES IN PICTURES 





Cyclotron Planners 


Officials of Carnegie Institute of Technology 
study plans for a 200 million volt synchro- 
cyclotron and nuclear research laboratory 
A grant of $300,000 has been received from 
the Buhl Foundation to help finance the 
$550,000 project. 

Left to right: E. C. Creutz; Carl C. Monrad; 
Robt. E. Doherty; Webster N. Jones; R. F 
Mehl, and J. C. Warner. 
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ERNEST S. WILSON, advanced to the post WILLIAM J. SPARKS, named director of the SEWALL D. ANDREWS, appointed 


vice- 
of director of the engineering department, | Chemical Division of Esso Laboratories, Stand- —_ president of the Chemical Division of General 
Hercules Powder Co. He succeeds Luke H. ard Oil Development Co. Dr. Sparks did Mills. He joined General Mills in 1930, and 
Sperry, who retired recently. much of the original work on butyl rubber. has held both purchasing and sales posts 


Perkin Medal 


The synthesis of vitamin B; has won world- 
wide fame for Robert R. Williams, and last 
month four scientific societies gathered at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York to bestow 
the coveted Perkin Medal on Dr. Williams. 
Pictured at right are (left), Dr. Williams 
and Marston T. Bogert who made the pres- 
entation, before representatives of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry, American Chem- 
ical Society, American Institute of Chemists, 
and the Electrochemical Society. 

In his address, Dr. Williams outlined recent 
developments in vitamin research, and the 
opportunities presented for the future 
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How Pentaerythritol Resins Are Made 


Although pentaerythritol is a comparative 
newcomer to the chemical field, its tonnage 
output is now substantial and growing rap- 
idly. During the war it was the basic raw 
material used for the manufacture of the 
high explosive pentaerythritol tetranitrate; 
now large quantities are being consumed for 
the production of resins. 

PE resembles sugar in that it is a color- 
less, crystalline solid of high melting point 
and a polyhydric alcohol. It is capable of 
forming alkyd resins with polybasic acids— 
such as phthalic, maleic, fumaric, adipic, etc. 
Thereby a wide range of unique resins can 
be formulated, useful particularly in varnish- 
making, printing inks, adhesives, and as mod- 
ifiers for wax in polishing compounds. Com- 
binations are possible too, of which rosin, 

* maleic anhydride, and phenol-formaldehyde 
may be constituents. 

One of the nation’s largest PE and PE resin 
plants is located at Mansfield, Mass., owned 
and operated by Hercules Powder Co. The 
pictures on these pages outline the various 
stages in the production of both PE and The pentaerythritol reaction is carried out in a large vat. The basic raw materials—tfor- 
Hercules ‘“Pentalyn” resins at this project. maldehyde and acetaldehyde—are piped from storage tanks. Lime is the catalyst 











Material from the evaporator is transferred to the centrifuge shown. 
Thus the reaction liquor is removed from the pentaerythritol. 





The reaction mixture from the vat above is concentrated in a sin- Refined and purified pentaerythritol is dried on tray driers. As pro- 
gle-effect evaporator. This yields a comparatively crude product. duced it is colorless, crystalline and sugar-like in appearance 
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Rosin charges are weighed in the melting room, After being melted it is Weighed amounts of the drummed PE are emptied onto a 


piped to resin kettles. Other agents can be added to yield specific resins. 


After all raw materials are added to the kettle the batch 
is cooked, with stirring, until proper viscosity is reached. 








conveyor which transports it to the resin reaction kettles. 





The liquid resin is dropped through a pipe which conveys it to the cooling 
shed where it is run into drums, weighed, and cooled. 





Resin control involves checking physical Laboratory is mainly devoted to resin technol- Small scale polymerizations are carried out 
properties, such as drop melting point. ogy. Operator runs Gardner-Holt viscosity. to determine the worth of new formulations. 
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DDT For Mothproofing 


A novel process to prevent moth damage to clothes by impreg- 
nating them with DDT has been perfected recently by the White- 
marsh Laboratories of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
Although arrangements have not been finalized for its commercial 
exploitation it is anticipated that the process will be introduced 
to dry-cleaners this spring. 

The method involves a mixture of DDT and an adsorbent powder 
and a pump percolator machine which dissolves the insecticide 
in the dry cleaning solvent. The machine sprays this solution 
on the clothes in the dry cleaner’s extractor. 

Pictured above is the unit itself, with the. operator placing 
DDT-adsorbent in the receptacle. Clockwise, are a DDT-treated 
piece of wool, untouched by carpet beetles; untreated wool, largely 
devoured by beetles; and the same sample a few hours later. 

Damage by moths amounts to more than $200 million annually 
in the U. S. 
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40,300 years of 










40,300 man years of working together are 
the foundation of each grain of 


Mallinckrodt chemicals. 


An astronomical number of man hours over four 
generations have expanded and improved 


Mallinckrodt research and production. 


Yet, there is more to Mallinckrodt’s skill and 
experience than mere man hours and thousands 
of years spent in the laboratories and plants which 
make up the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. 


Experience make Mallinckrodt Chemicals pure 


Each worker is selected on the basis of high standards 
and often of previous experience in his field. 
Mallinckrodt utilizes in the aggregate this wealth of 
knowledge and skill to guarantee quality to you. 


No wonder Mallinckrodt chemicals represent a degree of 
purity far above the accepted standards of “pure.” 
No wonder everyone who wants 

the best specifies Mallinckrodt. 





Trazaths Chemical Works 


80 Years of Service 
lo Chemical Vbsers 


Mallinckrodt St., St. Lovis 7, Mo. 
72 Gold St., New York 8, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES 
MONTREAL 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 








Big Increase in Atom Development 
Indicated by Budget Request 


Tremendous expansion of exploratory and development activ- 
ity in the atomic energy field is provided for by the budget 


just transmitted to Congress. 


HE newly established Atomic En- 
TT ergy Commission, which will be re- 
sponsible for both military and industrial 
development of nuclear possibilities, is 
aliotted $443,000,000 in the presidential 
budget recommendation for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1. Provision is also made 
by other funds for the first peacetime 
atomic research program at the Bureau 
of Standards. 

It remains to be determined what an 
economy-committed Congress will do to 
all budget The threats to 
date have been addressed primarily to 
more direct military and naval expendi- 
tures, and those of various holdover war- 
time agencies. 


proposals. 


The leadership generally 


attributed to the United States in atomic 
energy exploitation is considered to be a 
strong argument with influential mem- 
bers of Congress in behalf of these ex- 


penditures. This supposed leadership has 
been the strongest diplomatic weapon 
possessed by American representatives 


abroad—primarily in the sense that other 
nations believe the United States can im- 
part data and techniques they themselves 
lack. 

This is the background against which 
the budget proposals are made. 

Special interest attaches to provisions 
for expansion of atomic work at the Bu- 
reau of Standards. The Bureau up to 
now has not been equipped for study of 








Stearic Acid 


439 WEST STREET 





SPECIALTIES 


for 


The Drug and Cosmetic Industries 


Refined Sesame Oil, Peanut Oil, Corn Oil 


LECITHIN 
LANOLIN 


All Grades 


CHLOROPHYLL, CAROTENE 


and other Chloroplast Pigments 


THE MAYPONS 


Organic wetting, cleansing and foaming agents 


Welch, Holme & Clark Company, Inc. 


Oleic Acid 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Making radioactive isotopes at 


Oak Ridge 


radiation beyond 1,400,000 volts. The bud- 
get provides for purchase and installation 
at the Bureau of one 100,000,000-volt beta 

tron, at a cost of $415,000, and one 50,000,- 
000-volt betatron. 

The betatrons were requested prima- 
rily for facilitating medical and indus- 
trial research in radiation, for which a 
part of the total amount allotted to the 
Atomic Energy Commission apparently 
will be made available. In this connec- 
tion, the Commission, under the budget, 
would receive an appropriation of $250,- 
000,000, and authorization to contract up 
to an additional $250,000,000 for which ap- 
propriations could actually be made later. 
It is out of this total that it is estimated 
the Commission could spend approxi- 
mately $443,000,000 during the year, if 
the recommendations are 
Congress. 

At the time Manhattan District opera- 
tions were transferred to jurisdiction of 
the new Commission, which was created 
last Fall, a fund of around $375,000,000 
for the current year’s work was trans- 
ferred to the Commission also. 

It is contemplated that out of the $443,- 
000,000 which would be expended in the 
coming fiscal year, contracts would be 
undertaken for construction 


approved by 


of a num- 
ber of new research projects, besides oper- 
ation of existing facilities. The Com- 
mission has contracted for new labora- 
tories at Chicago, Camp Upton, N. Y., 
and the vicinity of Schenectady, N. Y., 
for operation by private industry or 
universities under contract with the Com- 
mission. Continued in operation would 
be such older plants as Hanford, Wash., 
Oak Ridge, and the Los Alamos, N. Mex., 
atom bomb range and development center. 

As to the Bureau of Standards, funds 
already are available for its new labora- 
tory, for which a contract is to be let 
shortly. The betatrons, with necessary 
machinery, would be housed underground 
beneath the laboratory. 
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Victor Calcium Phosphate, because of its controlled leavening action, is 
widely favored in the manufacture of cookies and other baked goods. Its 
popularity depends upon the fact that cookie dough so leavened will not 
expand until oven heat is applied. Hence, when a large batch of dough is 
run through a volume depositor, uniform size and weight of the cookies are 
assured throughout the complete run. © Victor Chemicals used in the baking 
industry include: Diammonium Phosphate (control the pH of soda crackers), 
Monoammonium Phosphate (yeast, yeast foods and bread improvers), 
Calcium Phosphates (phosphate baking powders, angel food cakes, self-rising 
flour, cookies, pancake flour, prepared cake mixes, bread improvers, and as 
a rope preventive in bread), Phosphoric Acid (yeast), Sodium Acid Pyro- 
phosphate (baking acid in prepared doughnut flours, cake mixes, commercial 
baking powders, and baking creams). 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


NEW YORK + KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + NASHVILLE + GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Plants: NASHVILLE + MT. PLEASANT, TENN. + CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. + VICTOR, FLA. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 








by NATHAN C. ROCKWOOD 








The Closed Shop Issue 


In last November’s elections three states adopted constitu- 
tional amendments to the effect that the right of persons to 
work shall not be denied because of membership or non- 


membership in any labor organization. 


This conflicts directly 


with what has been standard N. L. R. B. interpretation of 


the National Labor Relations Act. 


The issue is one which 


seems capable of clarification only by Congress. 


EFORE the passage of the National 

Labor Relations Act and the estab- 
lishment of the National Labor Relations 
Board to administer it, in 1935, numerous 
employers preferred to make closed-shop 
union contracts, even if only for selfish 
reasons. For one thing, it often eliminated 
friction and strife within their own organ- 
izations, for in shops part union and part 
open there was often subtle, if not obvious, 
annoyance of nonunion employees, which 
certainly did not help production efficiency. 
Since the N. L. R. A. and its rather biased 
administration by the Board, the picture 
has changed and the “maintenance of 
membership” and/or “closed shop” issue 
has become the cause of many employers’ 
headaches. 


Act Not Specific 


The N. L. R. A. itself makes only one 
reference to closed-shop contracts: “It 
shall be an unfair labor practice for an 
Employer . [Section 8 (3)] by dis- 
crimination in regard to hire or tenure of 
employment or any term or condition of 
employment to encourage or discourage 
membership in any labor organization; 
provided, that nothing in this Act, or in 
the National Industrial Recovery Act... 
shall preclude an Employer from making 
an agreement with a labor organization... 
to require as a condition of employment 
membership therein, if such labor organi- 
zation is representative of the Employees 
as provided in Section 9 (a) in the appro- 
priate collective bargaining unit covered 
by such an agreement when made.” 

Laymen would probably interpret this as 
a prohibition against the employer’s use of 
coercion or otherwise assisting a union to 
get unwilling members, just as much as it 
is a prohibition against the employer’s use 
of similar methods to keep his employees 
out of a union. However, the reference to 
closed-shop contracts has been held by 
the Board and by some of the courts prac- 
tically to permit employers to coerce their 
employees into union membership by con- 
tract, closed shop or maintenance of union, 
with or without check-off of union dues. 

What happens then to the employer who 
signs a closed-shop contract which con- 
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. . . assuring the freedom of em- 
ployees to organize and bargain col- 
lectively ... was deemed to illegalize 
the closed shop.” 


tains a proviso that he will fire any em- 
ployee who is not in good standing with 
the union? The legal theory is that the 
union, being a private organization or club, 
has the sole right to judge a member’s or 
an applicant’s fitness for membership, as 
well as to set the amount of dues and ini- 
tiation fees. Consequently, under the 
closed-shop contract,.a union may drop a 
member for its own reasons and then de- 
mand that the employer fire him. 


State Laws Conflict 


Do the N. L. R. B. and the courts up- 
hold the employer in keeping the terms of 
his contract? Unfortunately there has been 
no regular or well defined policy. The 
Board has vacillated first one way and then 
another. But now that Wisconsin and 
other States have adopted legislation limit- 
ing or prohibiting closed-shop contracts, 
the Board and the courts are taking a 
somewhat different attitude and are finding 
in specific instances that the employer who 
fires an employee for loss of union mem- 
bership is guilty of an unfair labor prac- 
tice and is subject to the penalties, which 
include reinstatement of the employee with 
full back pay. 


Wisconsin has an Employment Peace 
Act which makes an employer guilty of an 
unfair labor practice if he discharges an 
employee for failure to join a union, if the 
closed-shop union contract was not author- 
ized by a secret vote of three-fourths of 
the employees. 

Now the N. L. R. A. provides for 
“Representatives designated or selected 
for the purposes of collective bargaining by 
the majority of Employees in a unit appro- 
priate for such purposes.” The Act left to 
the N. L. R. B. the definition of “the 
majority of employees,” and the method 
of handling the elections. The Board de- 
cided to accept a majority of qualified 
votes cast, in place of “the majority of 
employees.” Thus many unions have been 
elected as bargaining agents who actually 
represent only a minority of employees. 
Apathy, indifference, or actual hostility to 
the union keeps many from casting ballots. 
Hence the Wisconsin law requiring a 
75% affirmative vote of all employees. 

The distinction is important and was 
the reason given by the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court in a decision against a paper 
company which had discharged a non- 
union employee on demand of an A. F. of 
L. union in compliance with a closed-shop 
contract. The company defended itself on 
the ground that the union had been certi- 
fied by the N. L. R. B. after an election 
held under its auspices, and consequently 
that the State Employment Relations 
Board had no jurisdiction. The State 
Board had ordered the employee reinstated 
with back pay because three-fourths of the 
employees had not authorized the contract. 
The Wisconsin Supreme Court sustained 
its State Board’s decision, holding that the 
United States Supreme Court has not at- 
tempted as yet to construe Section 8 (3) 
of the N. L. R. A., which we have quoted 
above. The Wisconsin Suppreme Court 
did, in this decision, construe that section 
as merely an effort on the part of the 
Congress that enacted the law “to remove 
any possible restriction in the federal law 
on the right of employers and employees 
to bargain for a closed shop . . .” 

The Court quotes from a Senate Com- 
mittee report at the time the law was being 
debated : “The reason for the insertion (of 
the closed-shop proviso) was because by 
some interpretations, Section 7 (a)... 
assuring the freedom of employees to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively, etc. . . 
was deemed to illegalize the closed shop. 
The committee feels that this was not the 
intent of Congress when it wrote Section 
7 (a), that it is not the intent of Congress 
today, and that it is not desirable to inter- 
fere in this drastic way with the laws of 
the several states on this subject. But to 
prevent a similar misconception of this 
bill, the proviso in question states that 
nothing in this bill, or in any other law 
of the United States, or in any code or 
agreement approved or prescribed there- 
under, shall be held to prevent the making 
of closed-shop agreements.” 

(Turn to page 339) 
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the you lookiéeg for 


* APHENOL? * A TERTIARY * A REACTIVE 
AMINE? BENZENE RING? 


Rohm & Haas offers ALL THREE in these 
DIMETHYLAMINOMETHYL PHENOLS 


OH 


Dimethylaminomethylphenol Liquid 
(DMP-10) CH,N(CH,), (mixture of o and p isomers) Organic-soluble 
Moderately water-soluble 


OH 


-Dimethylami thyl-p-butylpl ] Liquid 
oO ime 1y oe (DMP-14) P yu y p 1eno CH.N(CH,). Gamiocditi 


Water-insoluble 


C,H, 
OH 


o-Dimethylaminomethy]-p-octylphenol CH,N(CH;). Solid 
(DMP-18) Organic-soluble 


Water-insoluble 


CoH, 


The following product is available in limited laboratory quantities: 
OH 
fis (Be , Liquid 
2, 4, 6-Tri(dimethylaminomethy]) phenol (CH;),NCH CH,N(CH,), Organic-soluble 
(DMP-30) Soluble in cold water but 


only slightly soluble in 
hot water. 


CH,N(CH;)2 


Suggested Applications —as such or as intermediates for: 


Corrosion inhibitors Germicides Dyestuffs 


Rust Preventives Surface active agents Pharmaceuticals 


Anti-oxidants Emulsifiers Textile chemicals 


Pickling inhibitors Metal deactivators Pesticides 


Neutralizers and pH stabilizers 


These products are available in limited quantities for research and development. 
We invite your requests on your company letterhead for literature and samples. 
Address your inquiries to Dept. PD. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals including Plastics * Synthetic Insecticides * Fungicides * Enzymes ¢ Detergents 


Germicides * Chemicals for the Leather, Textile, Ceramic, Rubber, Paper, Petroleum and other Industries 














NEW PRODUCTS & 
PROCESSES 








Vinyl Ethers NP 441 


The first of a proposed series of new 
vinyl ethers will be produced in the near 
future at Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
South Charleston, West 
plant. They are vinyl ethyl 
ether, which will be available in com- 
mercial quantities ; 


Corporation’s 
Virginia 


vinyl isopropyl ether, 
and 
available in ex- 
Their production 
is expected to start early in 1947. 

The vinyl ethers have been considered 


available in pilot plant quantities ; 
vinyl ethylhexyl ether, 


perimental quantities. 


almost laboratory curiosities in the United 
States, although their utilization has been 
degree in 


developed to a_ considerable 


Germany. It is expected that they will 


rapidly take their place as one of the 


important groups of chemicals available 


to American industry. 


Physical properties 


polymers may be varied almost at will 
by changing conditions or catalysts and 
by proper choice of the monomeric ethers. 
The polyvinyl ethers have found applica- 
tion as adhesives and plasticizers, coatings, 
and lubricants. As adhesives they have 
been used in surgical tapes and elastic 
bandages where they are most stable to 
light and show better storage stability 
than rubber; in pressure sensitive ad- 
hesives for sealing envelopes, 
tons, and ribbon adhesives; 


paper car- 
for laminat- 
for installation of upholstery 
in motor cars; for sealing cellophane and 
metal foils ; 


ing glass; 


and for cementing other ma- 
terials to glass. 
The vinyl ether polymers have also 
found many uses in plastic compositions 
as modifiers of vinyl resins and _ poly- 
styrene. Copolymers have been prepared 


with vinyl acetate, acrylic esters, acryloni- 


Vinyl Vinyl _ Vinyl 
Ethyl Isopropyl 2-Ethylhexyl 
Ether Ether Ether 
Molecular Weight 72.1 86.2 156.3 
foiling Point (760 mm. Hg) 530°C. $5.0°C. 182°C. (extrapolated) 
61-63°C. (10 mm.) 
Specific Gravity at 20/20°C. 0.755 0.754 0.810 (20/15.6°C.) 
n 20 
Refractive Index, 1.3763 1.3845 1.4232 (30°C.) 
D 
Weight per Gallon 6.28 Ib. 6.28 lb. 6.75 Ib. 
The known vinyl ethers range from _ trile, styrene, and many other compounds. 


vinyl methyl ether which is a gas boil- 
inp-at >” <. 


the vinyl ethers of alcohols from naturally 


to waxlike balsams such as 


occurring waxes like Montan wax. 

Because of their reactivity, the vinyl 
ethers offer interesting possibilities both 
in chemical syntheses and in polymeriza- 
polyvinyl are pale 
yellow to light brown materials ranging 


tions. The ethers 
from liquids to rubbery solids and wax- 


like balsams. The characteristics of the 





CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 522 Fifth Ave., 


The vinyl ether polymers have been used 
as plasticizers and tackifiers for 
thetic nitrocellulose and 
resins, 


syn- 
rubbers, other 
in synthetic polishing waxes, for 
giving a lustrous appearance to resin 
coatings, and for impregnating paper and 
textiles. The liquid polymers have been 
suggested for replacing oils in subsoil and 
submarine cables. When copolymerized 
with tall oil esters, the vinyl ethers can 
be used as binders in floor coverings. 


New York 18, N. Y. (2-7) 


Please send me more information, if available, on the followinz items. | 
understand that nothing further may be available on some of them. 
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The vinyl ethers undergo most of the 
reactions typical of unsaturated com- 
pounds, and unite with many compounds 
containing active hydrogen atoms. 

These reactions offer many possibilities 
in organic synthesis. 


Stabilizer for 
Clear Plastics NP 442 


Plumb-O-Sil, a stabilizer produced in 
two types for use with vinyl chloride or 
vinylidene chloride polymers, has recently 
been developed by the National Lead 
Company. 

The new additive is co-precipitated lead 
orthosilicate and silica gel in the form of 
a soft, white powder, and is particularly 
adapted for use when it is desired to pro- 
duce a clear plastic. 

Actually, the new stabilizer can be tai- 
lored to fit the particular characteristics of 
the plastic being used. For example, 
Plumb-O-Sil A is produced with a refrac- 
tive index of 1.64 to 1.67, making it an 
ideal stabilizer for use in vinylidene chlor- 
ide plastics, while Plumb-O-Sil B, with a 
refractive index of 1.58 to 1.60, is designed 
for use with vinyl chloride-acetate plastics 
of approximately similar refractive index. 


Properties: 
Plumb-O-Sil A 
Lead Content (% PbO)............ 60 to 61 
Silica Content (% BOO) cicccis cows cae 0040 
oo ae ES ry ee 4.1 
ROCIMCUIVO TEER So ic screecesccess 1.67 
Plumb-O-Sil B 
Lead Content (% PHO). ic sscccuss 49 to 50 
Silica Content (% SiOy)............50 to 51 
a, a eS 
ROMGCUVG TUAET. 6.65 60 cok sa'ess 1.58 to 1.60 


Either type may be used when the vinyl 
or vinylidene plastic application requires a 
stabilizer without tinting strength and one 
which will cause minimum impairment 
either to dye or other pigment additions. 


Carnauba Substitutes NP 443 


Two new grades of wax which may be 
used as substitutes for Carnauba wax— 
Carnauba Wax #352 and Refined Vege- 
table Wax #717—have been put on the 
market by Innis, Speiden & Company. Car- 
nauba Wax #352 has a melting point of 
approximately 178-180°F. and can be 
used in carbon paper and paste wax to re- 
place Carnauba. Refined Vegetable Wax 
#717 has a melting point of 164-167°F. 
and can be used for water wax emulsions. 
Both waxes are emulsifiable. 


NP 444 


Rexon O, a clear viscous liquid that is 
readily soluble in cold and warm water, is 
a new dyeing assistant which promotes 
level dyeing and improves the penetration 
of the dye bath when used in the dyeing of 
cotton, viscose, acetates and other fibers. 
Produced by the Dexter Chemical Cor- 
poration, it is recommended in the dyeing 
and stripping of vat dye-stuffs. It pro- 
tects the bath from the effects of hard 
water. Concentrations of from two to 
eight ounces per hundred gallons will give 


Dyeing Assistant 
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Columbia’s Technical Staff 


presents 





DIGLYCOL CHLOROFORMATE 


oy StiCHH-0-C0-C Developments in the 


~ CH;CH;-O-CO-Cl 
as an intermediate for synthesis—the low- 


est cost reagent of its type for uses in which 
an organic acid chloride is necessary. 








Field of 


Phosgene 


: ° 4 

j 3 Z 
. Maat ~ Jet fa f 
in mUAwnt. way 
7, £2 : J , ‘ | a & 
aso ky « 4 a 
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ALLYL DIGLYCOL CARBONATE 
en -OQ-CO-O-CH)- CH = CH? 


~CH;CH?-O-CO-O-CH:-CH = CH; 


as a modifying ingredient in polymerizing 
monomer, as a material for preparing clear, 
hard thermoset castings. 


2 
BUTOXYETHYL DIGLYCOL CARBONATE 
i taal tenia 


‘CH;CH;OCOOCH,CH,0CH,CH:CH;CH: 


as a plasticizer for polyvinyl chloride. Typical examples of Phosgene derivatives developed 
Butyl, phenyl, and cresyl derivatives are 


for commercial use by the Columbia Technical Staff 
also available. 


are presentéd here. 


® 
DIGLYCOL CARBAMATE If you are interested in utilizing the products of 
_-CH;CH,OCONH; phosgenation in present or contemplated operations you 
O. CH.CHOCONH will find Columbia facilities of especial value. 
1CH; 2 





as a modifier for urea-type resins to increase 


toughness. 
& . 
Information on Request 
DIMETHYL CARBONATE 
O 


CH;3- O-C-O-CH; 


You are invited to write for Technical Bulletins on any of the 
products listed—or to initiate discussions of problems related to 


as a modifying agent, solvent or inter 


Phosgene chemistry. in writing, please use your company letterhead. 
mediate. 


COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS | 8 || Sein scien corn 


+ Pittchlor (Calcium Hypo- 

= chlorite) - Silene EF (Hydrated 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY - COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION pperwrned Silicate) « Calcium 
Chloride - Soda Briquettes 
FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA - Chicago - Boston « St. Louis - Pittsburgh (Iron Desulphurizer) - Modified 
Sodas - Caustic Ash - Phosflake 
New York + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Philadelphia + Minneapolis + Charlotte + San Francisco (Bottle Washer)-CalceneT (Pre- 


cipitated Calcium Carbonate) 
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WE'VE DONE IT FOR 
MAKERS OF PLASTIC .... 


T opay, odor plays a role of increasing importance in 
the broad field of plastics. But well fixed, heat resistant 
aromatics and practical methods of incorporation had to 
be developed before this was possible. Now, articles made 
of plastic—raincoats, upholstering materials, ladies’ hand- 
bags, tobacco pouches, plasticized undergarments and 
countless other items of every-day use—are bought and 
enjoyed with never a thought to the unpleasant odor that 
skillful masking has successfully eliminated. Thus, the 
modern and versatile plastic gains added sales momentum 
—at negligible cost—through the use of appropriate aro- 


matics. Which suggests the possibility that... 


PERHAPS WE CAN DO IT 
FOR YOU! 


Perhaps we can correct certain odor problems afflicting 
your products or your industry. It will obligate you in no 
way to let us try. And if we do succeed, you will gain as 
have all others who have seized upon the advantages of 
odorant, deodorant or neutralizer to render their products 
more attractive. ... A letter describing your odor problem 
in full detail will enable us to reply promptly and—we 
hope—satisfactorily to your query. Why not write us 


today? 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG., 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK II, N.Y. 
BRANCH STOCKS 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ST, LOUIS TORONTO, CANADA MEXICO, D F 
@eacroeres at currroen, *. 4 ano strttcanws ‘vag Fe ance 
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the desired results. This product is said 
to be more convenient to use than glue and 
at the same time it prevents accumulation 
of oxidized vat colors on the surface of the 
dye-bath. 


DDT Process for 
Moth Control NP 445 


A process to prevent moth damage to 
clothes by impregnating them with DDT 
has been perfected by Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, and soon will 
be made available to the public. 

The new method, which thoroughly im- 
pregnates clothing with DDT without af- 
fecting the cloth in any way, involves a 
mixture of DDT and an absorbent powder 
and a pump percolator machine which 
dissolves the DDT in just the right 
amount in the dry cleaning solvent. The 
machine sprays this solution on the clothes 
in the drycleaner’s extractor in such a 
way that the treating solution thoroughly 
saturates the garments, so that after dry- 
ing minute amounts of DDT are de- 
posited on nearly every fiber. 


Aluminum Solder NP 446 


All-State No. 39 aluminum solder rod 
is a new low-temperature rub-on solder 
that is applied without flux. As used on 
aluminum castings, this alloy has good 
matching color and fair corrosion resist- 
ance. It is recommended for filling and 
soldering where tightness is essential but 
strength is unimportant; and also for tHe 
repair of blowholes; for building up worn 
surfaces on aluminum castings; as well as 
for salvaging and making changes on 
foundry patterns. It is also excellent for 
repairing cracks in aluminum cylinder 
heads and for filling in surface defects 
where high temperatures must be avoided. 
This alloy is a product of the All-State 
Welding Alloys Co. Inc. 


NP 447 


A flaked alkyl aryl sulfonate wetting 
agent, Sorbit P, has properties of deter- 
gency, wetting and foaming which make it 
applicable to the fields of textiles, clean- 
ing, metal pickling, rubber and fire fight- 
ing. Made by the Alrose Chemical Com- 
pany, Sorbit P is stable in acid or alkali, 
and generally shows improved surface- 
active properties in moderate concentra- 
tions of these as well as neutral electro- 
lytes. The wetting properties are substan- 
tially unaffected by temperature changes. 


Wetting Agent 


Carbon 13 for 
Tracer Purposes NP 448 
The heavy isotope of carbon, C13, which 
may be used as a tracer, is now being pro- 
duced in the 20 to 25 per cent range by the 
Eastman Kodak Company. Both radioac- 
tive and stable, the product is available at 
approximately $100 per gram of excess C13 
in the 3 to 5 per cent range, $250 in the 
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CHEMICALLY STABLE 


VERSATILE SOLVENTS — 


DIOXANE — si 
DIETHYL “CELLOSOLVE” ua 


DIETHYL “CARBITOL” yum 


























BOILING VAPOR SOLUBILITY % BY 
NAME FORMULA POINT °C, | PRESSURE WEIGHT AT 20° C. 
AT760MM, MM. He IN WATER WATER IN 
AT 20° € 
Dioxane 0:(C2H4)2:0 101.3 29.0 Complete Complete 
Diethyl ‘‘Cellosolve’’ C2Hs50C2H,0C2H5 121.4 9.4 21.0 3.4 
Diethyl ‘‘Carbitol’’ 0(C2H40C2H5)2 188.9 0.4 Complete Complete 
Dibutyl ‘‘Cellosolve’’ (CH20C4Ho)2 203.3 0.2 0.2 0.6 
Dibutyl ‘‘Carbitol’’ O(C2H40C4Ho9)2 254.6 0.02 0.3 1.4 
Dimethoxytetraglycol 0(C2H,40C2H40CH3)2 275.8 0.01 Complete Complete 
Dibutoxytetraglycol 0(C2H40C2H40C4Ho) 2 oa 0.01 ba 4.8 





CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCL 


10e OF 1 ae O41 Mel bat Ok Cth ee A) ee ee, ee 


“DIBUTYL “CELLOSOLVE” ap 


These seven glycol di-ethers are now 


supplied in commercial quantities for 


use as solvents, as inert reaction media, 
and as plasticizers. Although they are 
all stable, colorless liquids, they differ 
sufficiently in other properties to 
permit a wide variety of applicatjons. 

Dioxane is one of the most powerful 
solvents known for cellulose deriva- 
tives, dyes, fats, greases and many 
other organic and inorganic compounds. 
Dibutoxytetraglycol has excellent sol- 
vent power for the insecticide DDT, 
dissolving more than 50% by weight. 
Dibutyl “Cellosolve” and Dibutyl 
“Carbitol” show promise as dispersing 
and coupling agents. Since Diethyl 
“Cellosolve” and Diethyl “Carbitol” 
dissolve both oil and water they are 
useful mutual solvents. 

Write for samples and further 
information. 


CORPORATION 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Distributed in Canada by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 





**Cellosolve” and * Carbitol” are registered trade-marks of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
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16.1 to 18.0 per cent range, and $400 at 
23.1 to 26.0 per cent. Initially the C13 will 


| be available as potassium cyanide, although 

| it is expected that synthetic organic com- 
pounds containing C1% will be produced 

| later. Among the first of these will be 

| methanol. 

| Vinyl Stabilizer NP 449 


Tribase is a new hydrous, tribasic lead 
sulfate manufactured by the National Lead 
Company. Possessing a high degree of 
basicity, it may be utilized in any applica- 
tion calling for a white basic lead salt. It 
provides a practical means of reducing the 
number of base compounds employed in 
: processing vinyl plastics. 

Tribase has a total lead content equiva- 

QUATER NARIES.... CH3Ci + RNHe cl lent to 90% PbO, while its available lead 
>. | oxide content is 67.3. Properties are as 

follows: formula, 3PbO * PbSO4 : H2O; 

ALIPHATIC ETHERS. CH3CI + NaOR > CH3 —O—R + Natl | form, extremely fine powder ; molecular 
weight, 990; specific gravity, 7.1. Its 

O Na 0 CH3 | white color makes it adaptable in uses 


AROMATIC ETHERS. Ccuscl + 0) si O) + Natl _ where stability to light, heat and moisture 





These examples illustrate a few specific applications for Ansul Methyl 
Chloride in research laboratory and industrial practices: 


GRIGNARD........ CHsCl + Mg > CHaMgCl 


is important, and the electrical character- 
| istics of vinyl compounds containing this 
ALIPHATIC d p ad 


| product are exceptionally good. 
HYDROCARBONS . . . CHsCI + RNa -> CH3—R + NaCl | 


Di-tert-Butylbenzene NP 450 


Cl CH 
AROMATIC 4 A white crystalline solid hydrocarbon, 
HYDROCARBONS... CH3Ci+ Na+ () “+ + Natl p-di-tert-butylbenzene, is now available 
as a research chemical from the Chemi- 


| cal Products Department of the Standard 

Al H3 Oil Co. (Indiana). This material offers 

6 ss . e « CHCl + () pin + HCI | promise as an intermediate in the prepara- 

| tion of various organic chemicals through 

| nitration, sulfonation, oxidation, and other 

In addition Ansul Liquid Methyl Chloride is being currently used —_"eactions in the production of a variety of 

products of interest to the chemical, dye- 

stuff, paint, plastics, synthetic fiber, tex- 

tile, pharmaceutical, and perfume indus- 

tries. This product is potentially avail- 
able on a commercial scale. 


« a | 


as G low temperature solvent ° propellent solvent ° extractant 
refrigerant * manufacture of silicones and in other laboratory and 
industrial processes. 


Methyl Chloride is a low priced chemical avail- 






















Ay Point, °C. See ae 76.9 
. . Boili Point, °C. at 760 sid ieaos ew 5, 
— able in tank cars and large and small cylinders. Oy aa eee oe 
; page (w% p-di-tert- saponenet ia re 
Ss w % none 
SU Consult Ansul’s research and Acid value, Mg-KOH/gm. . ee 
technical departments on these | Solubility (g/100 ml. of solvent) ‘ie 
P P 25°C. 65°C. 
PHYSICAL and other applications of Alcohol (95%) ............ 22 34 
ta s “thyl ether bets we 
PROPERTIES Methyl Chloride. Benzene 75 420 
; Carbon tetrachloride . 95 585 
Comaiaed Canaiilin: << vc.cccassseccneces CH:Cl a aSDs Water ..... : a5 nil nil 
Molecular weight............. jasenene 50.491 Sas Belletin’ 
Color (gas or liquid). ......ecceeeee. Colorless 
DERE scecseccwrcvescacs Ethereal, non-irritating Color for R u bber and 
Melting point........... —144° F. (—97.6° C.) P! " ™p 
aASTICS 
Boiling point.......... —10.65° F. (—23.7° C.) | IStIC N I 451 
Critical Temperature. .. .289.6° F. (143.1° C.) Poly-Tint aqueous dispersions are true 
Critical pressure...... 969.2 Ibs. per sq. in. abs. dispersions of pigments, in liquid form, for 
Solubility...... Methyl chloride in water—3 to ‘ * 
4 volumes methyl! chloride vapor in 1 volume the coloring of latices and aqueous disper- 
of water at ordinary temperatures and atmos- sione _ : * 
Sheu auuasiprcnseduel debeaiae in ekaueet sions of natural and sy nthetic rubber, poly 
—readily soluble. | vinyl chloride, polyvinylidene chloride, and 
Specific gravity of liquid. ...,.++++++05 + -909 Write for treatise on Ansul Liquid | similar materials. These dispersions are 
*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. ethy loride and request bulletins | ° A s ° 
describing epecific Methyl Chloride highly fluid and the pigments used are 
applications in laboratory and indus- light-fast and stable. 


trial practices. 


| The use of these colors is simple. No 
For your SULFUR DIOXIDE applications .... Use ANSUL SULFUR DIOXIDE | grinding or other preliminary treatment is 
necessary. The requisite amount of Poly- 
ns M is Al COM PANY Tint is added directly to the latex or emul- 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION, MARINETTE, WIS. sion ‘with simple agitation. They are now 

Eastern Office: 60 E. 42nd St., New York City | available from the Wilmington Chemical 

~ Corp. in four basic colors: 800A-Red, 
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@ Calcium Nitrate 


REAGENT > PURIFIED « TECHNICAL 


Available forms range from the four-water crystal reagent grade product 
assaying 101-104% Ca(NO3).°4H.2O, (35% H.O) to the essentially anhy- 
drous technical grade assaying 98% min. Ca( NOs}, (2% HO). All are low 
in metallic impurities, particularly copper, nickel, iron and manganese. Such 
a selection provides a product suitable for any of the industrial applications 
of Calcium Nitrate, some of which are: in the production of rubber goods; 
starch adhesives; radio tubes and electric light bulbs; explosives, matches and 
pyrotechnics; in the preparation of heat transfer salts and compositions for 
treating incandescent mantles; as well as a number of patented 
processes. 










@ Potassium Nitrite 


TECHNICAL AND CRYSTAL, REAGENT 


Production of technical grade Potassium Nitrite in commercial quantities was 
pioneered by Baker & Adamson Research to meet vital wartime needs. Now 
this Fine Chemical is available to Industry exclusively from B&A for a host 
of wide-ranging uses, including: regeneration of heat transfer salts; removal 
of scale from tungsten rods; manufacture of diazo dyes; as a rust inhibitor, etc. 
The fused lump technical grade 
assays 90% min. KNOQ». 





@ Zinc Formate 


Another example of a laboratory chemical brought into commercial produc- 
tion by B&A to meet customer requirements. The purified grade offered is in 
white, free-flowing granular form, assaying 99.5% Zn(CHO;).*2H.O, and 
low in metallic impurities. New as an industrial chemical, Zinc Formate holds 
promise in many fields. Suggested uses include: as a catalyst in manufacture of 
methyl alcohol; production of pure zinc oxide; agent for waterproofing 
cellulosic materials and weighting silk, etc. 











¥%& This is the second in a series of advertise- of such purity products await your investi- 
ments reviewing the B&A Fine Chemicals gation. To learn more about these or other 
commercially available to American Indus- | B&A Fine Chemicals that meet your require- 


try today from the Baker & Adamson Divi- ments, write or phone nearest B&A Sales and 
sion of General Chemical Company. Scores — Technical Service Office. 





GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY FINE CHEMICALS 


BAKER & ADAMSON DIVISION 


———— m= —40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y.2———-———-—— 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany* © Adcanta © Baltimore * Birmingham* © Boston © Bridgeport STANDARD 
Buffalo* © Charlote* © Chicago* © Cleveland* ¢ Denver © Detroit* © Houston © Kansas City or 
Los Angeles* © Minneapolis * New York* © Philadelphia* © Pittsburgh* © Providence © St. Louis* PuRITY 
San Francisco* © Seattle * Wenatchee (Wash.) © Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin : General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver* 


SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





* Complete stocks carried here. 
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Reilly Refined Coal Var Chemicals 





@ Listed here are a few of the refined chemicals 
from coal tar that are now commercially available through 
Reilly research and development. Most of the products listed 
have not before been offered in quantity. Many of them have 
promise of usefulness to industry and to the nation. 

These products, all of which are available in 90% or higher 
purity, have a wide range of applications, including: Pharma- 
ceuticals, insecticides, fungicides, antiseptics, rubber chemicals, 
additives to gasoline and lubricants, photographic compounds, 
dyestuffs, plastics, printing inks, and in the synthesis of organic 
chemicals. 

Further information on any of these products gladly furnished 
on request. 


ACENAPHTHENE 
ANTHRACENE 
CHRYSENE 
DIMETHYLNAPHTHALENES 2-AMINO-3-METHYLPYRIDINE 
FLUORANTHENE 2-AMINO-4-METHYLPYRIDINE 
FLUORENE 2-AMINO-5-METHYLPYRIDINE 
METHYLNAPHTHALENES 2-AMINO-6-METHYLPYRIDINE 
2-METHYLNAPHTHALENE 2-AMINOPYRIDINE 
NAPHTHALENE 2-AMYLPYRIDINE 
PHENANTHRENE 4-AMYLPYRIDINE 
PYRENE 2-ETHANOLPYRIDINE 
4-ETHANOLPYRIDINE 
r | 2-HEXYLPYRIDINE 
ISOQUINOLINE 
LEPIDINE 
2,6-LUTIDINE 
3-METHYLISOQUINOLINE 
M-CRESOL 2-(5-NONYL)PYRIDINE 
O-CRESOL 4-(5-NONYL)PYRIDINE 
P-CRESOL ALPHA PICOLINE 
M-ETHYLPHENOL BETA PICOLINE 
P-ETHYLPHENOL GAMMA PICOLINE 
1,3,5-METHYLETHYLPHENOL 2-PROPANOLPYRIDINE 
PHENOL 4-PROPANOLPYRIDINE 
1,2,4-XYLENOL PYRIDINE 
1,3,4-XYLENOL QUINALDINE 
1,3,5-XYLENOL QUINOLINE 
1,4,2-XYLENOL 2-VINYLPYRIDINE 


Send for 56 page booklet (second edition) and supplementary 
printing describing the complete Reilly line of coal tar chemicals, 
acids, oils, bases and intermediates. 


Reilly Tar & Chemical Corporation 


Merchants Bank Building + Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18 + 2513 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 





810A-Blue, 820A-Yellow, and 830A-Black. 
Practically any other shade can be pro- 
duced from these four colors. 

Also, Poly-Tint plastics stains have been 
developed for the coloring of various plas- 
tics by dipping methods. 

There are two types: the first, the 600 
series, is designed for coloring cellulose 
acetate, cellulose acetate butyrate, ethyl 
cellulose, polyvinyl chloride, and other 
materials in the same class; the second 
type, the 700 series, is designed for col- 
oring methyl methacrylate and polysty- 
rene. Each of the above types is produced 
in four standard colors, from which any 
other color may be produced by blending. 

The staining time can best be deter- 
mined by simple experimentation on the 
plastic to be dyed. The average dipping 
time to obtain the usual requirement of 
color depth is from 30 to 50 seconds. How- 
ever, the stains have been designed to give 
a minimum color change between 30 and 50 
seconds dip time so as to allow consider- 
able operation variation. 

Following the dip operation, the stained 
articles are given a water-wash for setting 
the color and removing the superficial or 
unset color. After the water-wash, drying 
may be carried out by any desired method. 

Poly-Tint Stains are designed for use 
at normal room temperature (70°F.) and 
should not be used above 110°F. The 
color intensity increases as the tempera- 
ture is increased and, to insure uniform 
color, the temperature should be main- 
tained as near constant as possible. 


Adhesives For Use With 
Dielectric Heat NP 452 


A new phenol-type adhesive has been 
developed by the Casein Company of 
America, Division of the Borden Com- 
pany. It is especially formulated for bond- 
ing wood with radio-frequency equipment. 
The product is called “Cascophen RS-228.” 
The new product eliminates one of the 
worst “bugs” in gluing with dielectric 
heat. It does not arc when electrodes come 
in contact with the squeeze-out of glue or 
with the glue line itself. At the same time, 
it allows the use of maximum power to 
provide quicker curing. This makes the 
radio-frequency method practicable for 
many new wood bonding operations. 


Aircraft Lacquer NP 453 


Monsanto Chemical Company has an- 
nounced volume production of Skylac, a 
flame-resistant fabric finish for both ex- 
terior and interior surfaces of aircraft, 
which was initially developed for the 
armed forces. 

The improved finish affords an addi- 
tional safeguard as its burning rate is 
about one-fourth that of conventional 
finishes. It ignites more slowly and, un- 
less heat is applied from without, the 
flame tends to snuff out. 

On exterior control surfaces, Skylac 
has the same essential tauting effect as 
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ASEPTS 


Parasepts,in the cosmetic field, finds its way into face and hand 
lotions, wave sets, cosmetic creams—the methyl or ethyl esters are used in aqueous 
solutions while the propyl and butyl esters are used in the creams and powders. The 
Parasepts are used in gums, mucilage, glue, carbohydrates, fats and oils which are 


subject to attack by yeasts, fungus molds or bacteria. 
The Parasepts are also used as preservatives in pharmaceutical elixirs, textiles sizes, 


soap, wrapping paper for soap, casein based water paints and photographic gelatins. 


Methyl Parasept Propyl Parasept Ethyl Parasept 


Butyl Parasept Benzy! Parasept 


FINE CHEMICALS BY HEYDEN 





ting . 


MMMM try, 


*Trade Mark, Reg. 
U. S. Patent Office 
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Grinds laboratory samples to 150 mesh in one pass. Gyra- 
tory motion insures long disc life. Construction prevents 
grease contamination of samples. Easy, positive, self-lock- 
ing adjustment. Anti-friction bearings. Chamber housing, 
rotating and fixed discs always aligned. No gears — quieter 
and without vibration. Easily cleaned. Only two H. P. motor 
required. 
Send for New Illustrated Folder 


DENVER CANADIAN 

SALT LAKE CITY eo 
EL PASO 

nn W. R. JUDSON 

NEW YORK CITY SANTIAGO, LIMA 














TECHNICAL - U.S.P. > SPECIAL QUALITY 
CRYSTAL - GRANULATED - POWDERED 








IMPALPABLE - ANHYDROUS 


ii 


PACIFIC COA COM 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y, » CHICAGO 16 + LOS ANGELES 14 
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present finishes, but it can be applied with 
far less effort. It also contains a fungi- 
cide which protects the fabric from de- 
terioration by mildew. The material is 
equally adaptable for inside finishes. 


Cationic Softeners NP 454 


Four products suitable for softening 
cottons and rayons are the latest additions 
to the line of textile chemical products of 
the. Dexter Chemical Corporation. It is 
claimed that these products, Softol AC, 
AD, XAC and XAD, are especially satis- 
factory for softening cottons and rayon 
fabrics which have been finished with 
cellulose products such as Kopan, Celfon 
and Ceglin. 

Softols AD and XAD are recommended 
where a soft but full hand is desired. The 
AC and XAC give a soft and thin hand. 





AC and XAC are recommended by 
the Dexter Chemical Corporation where 
maximum anti-fume properties as well as 
| high-softening are desired on acetate 


colors. 


Interesting Patents 


OBTAINING PRECIPITATED NICKEL com- 
pounds free of sulphur impurities from 
ammonium carbonate leach liquors con- 
taining nickel compounds dissolved therein 
and sulphur impurities, substantial amount 
of sulphur of which unites with nickel in 
water-insoluble form on expelling am- 


monia from solution, steps which comprise 
adding to product leach liquor soluble 
alkali metal compound, heating resulting 
mixture until nickel content is precipi- 
tated. No. 2,408,311. Robert Hills and 
Maurice Dufour to Nicaro Nickel Co. 


2-METHYL-1, 2-PROPANEDIAMINE produc- 
tion comprises reacting 2-methyl-2-nitro- 
l-propanol with ammonia under pres- 
sure at 20 to 85°C., subjecting resultant 
mixture to hydrogenation in presence of 
a hydrogenation catalyst at elevated tem- 
| perature and pressure. No. 2,408,171. 
| Harold Johnson to Commercial Solvents 
| Corp. 





| 

| 2-meTHYL-1, 2-PROPANEDIAMINE  pro- 
| duction comprises subjecting 2-nitropro- 
|pane, ammonia and formaldehyde to 
elevated temperature and pressure, then 
subjecting resultant mixture to hydro- 
genation in presence of a hydrogenation 
catalyst at elevated temperature and pres- 
sure. No. 2,408,172. Maryan Matuszak 
to Phillips Petroleum Co. 


RECOVERING SULPHUR DIOXIDE from sul- 
phur dioxide-containing comprises, con- 
tacting gases with ammonia and water to 
form solution of ammonium bisulphite ; re- 
acting ammonium bisulphite witl, ammo- 
nium acid sulphate to evolve sulphur di- 
oxide and form solution of ammonium 
sulphate. No. 2,405,747. Arthur Hixson 
and Ralph Miller to The Chemical Foun- 
dation, Inc. 
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NAPHTHALENE 


Separated and refined from coal-tar distillates. 


Available in various forms ranging from brown lower melting to 


higher melting pure white crystalline types. 


Used in preservation of hides, moth preventive, and in soil 
insecticides, as raw material for manufacture of organic chemicals 
and dyes, for alpha and beta naphthols and sulfonated deriva- 
tives. For chlorinated naphthalene, waxes, synthetic’ tanning 


agents, pharmaceuticals and plasticizers. 


Description and Applications 


Crude 74°C minimum melting poins. Shipped in tank cars. 


78°C minimum melting point. Shipped in light 
wood barrels and tank cars. 








Refined 79.4°C minimum melting point. Shipped in bags, 
light wood barrels and tank cars. 








THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 








Stainless Steel 
Fitting QB 143 
By use of a new adapter fitting thin- 
walled stainless steel tubing may now be 
used in many piping installations where 
standard IPS stainless pipe is also used, 
according to the Electric Steel Foundry. 
In use the tubing is butt-welded to the 
adapter and thus is permanently fitted 





with standard pipe threads and can be 
assembled as any pipe. A system using 
this method is readily dismantled for 
cleaning or inspection. 

The use of this adapter fitting per- 
mits the incorporation of stainless tub- 
ing in lighter take off systems from an 
already established standard piping lay- 
out, and it also makes practical the use 
of tubing in place of the more costly 
standard stainless pipe in making in- 
stallations where tubing would be equally 
suitable, and is called the Esco P-T 
adapter. It is an addition to a full line 
of stainless steel flanged and screwed pipe 
fittings manufactured by Electric Steel 
Foundry. 


Hammer Mill QB 144 


The addition of a new, heavy-duty 
model hammer mill to the 16 standard 
types has been announced by the Buffalo 
Hammer Mill Corp. 

This new model hammer mill has an 
overall height of 47”, base 53” x 38”, 
charge opening 24” x 30”. 

Product may be discharged in two ways 
—by gravity from the bottom of the ma- 


chine and by conveying pneumatically to 
a collection system. The mills are available 
from ¥% to 200 H.P. and speeds of 1000 
to 7500 R.P.M. capacities. 


Folding Crane QB 145 


The portable folding crane of Revol- 
vator Co., is so designed that the upper 
part may be folded down to permit mov- 
ing the crane under low doorways or 
other overhead obstructions. The folding 
feature is effected by the same crank 
and cable that is used for hoisting mate- 
rial. 

This crane is equipped with low gear 
for lifting very heavy loads. The crank 
handle is placed on the center shaft or 
lower shaft according to weight to be 
lifted. The maximum capacity of this 


portable crane is 4000 Ibs. 
The crane is equipped with floor lock, 
steering 


handle geared to front 
wheels which turn 


on roller bearings. 


and 





Air Motor QB 146 


The new Model No. 1 explosion-proof 
air motor—a relatively low-priced, 2% 
pound, 214” diameter model—of the Gast 
Manufacturing Co. may be used in place 
of electric motors on portable or sta- 
tionary equipment, as it meets all safety 
requirements. 

By centrifugal force, four one-piece 
sliding vanes, fitted in a shaft-mounted 
rotor, slide outward in a shell, presenting 





CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (2-7) 


Please send me more detailed information on the following new equipment: 


OB 143 OB 147 OB 151 
OB 144 OB 148 OB 152 
QB 145 QB 149 OB 153 
QB 146 QB 150 OB 154 
OB 155 
Please print 
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OB 156 QB 161 QB 166 
OB 157 OB 162 OB 167 
OB 158 OB 163 OB 168 
OB 159 OB 164 OB 169 
OB 160 OB 165 OB 170 
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their surfaces to the incoming air, to 
cause rotation. The motor starts in 
any position, will not spark, will not burn 
out due to overload or sudden braking. 
It runs under constant low speed, as 100 
RPM, without stalling and the speed 
varies from 0 to 6,000 RPM, H.P. from 
0 to \%. 


QB 147 

The new midget fire extinguisher of 
the American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp., 
the Alfco Speedex, weighs only 3% Ibs. 


Fire Extinguisher 





It is only 3%,” in diameter with an over- 
all length of 22” and is operated by a 
quick acting squeeze-type valve which re- 
leases carbon dioxide by palm pressure. 

The rating by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories is B-2; C-2, indicating that two 
such extinguishers make one unit of first 
aid protection for use on Class “B” fires 
(flammable liquids, greases, etc.) or Class 
“C” fires (electrical equipment). 

It *s shipped fully charged with wall 
hanger, screws, and record tag. 


Temperature 
Measurement QB 148 


Tempil Corp. has extended the tem- 
perature range at which Tempilstiks can 
be used from 1300° F. to 1600° F. Tem- 
pilstiks measure temperature by the point 
at which the chalk-like mark, which they 
make on the surface, melts and forms a 
liquid smear. 

New sticks have also been added, which 
allow the measurement of temperature 
at 12.5° intervals from 125-400° F. and 
50° intervals from 400-1600° F. 


Needle Valve QB 149 


A new precision needle valve of Kero- 
test Manufacturing Co. affords complete 
safety of operation. Union nut construc- 
tion prevents dangerous blow-outs during 
opening or repacking and also provides 
an extra deep stuffing box. Positive back 
seating allows the valve to be safely re- 
packed under full line pressure. A metal- 
to-metal line seal at the bonnet eliminates 
the use of gaskets. Full port clearance 
prevents interference with flow charac- 
teristics by the nipples. 

The new valve combines positive shut- 
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N.E.C. METHANOL SYNTHESIS 
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é CONVERTER PRIMARY CONDENSE 


coLD EXCHANGER 


ON 
CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATI 


NEW YORK 





SYNTHETIC METHANOL 
is best made by the 
N.E.C. High-Pressure Process 


The modern way to produce METHANOL is by high-pressure syn- 
thesis from hydrogen and carbon monoxide. 


CHEMICO offers the N.E.C. High-Pressure METHANOL Synthesis 


Process, generally similar to the well-known and successful N.E.C. 
Synthetic Ammonia Process. 


Preliminary recommendations for new plants or for altering exist- 


ing synthetic ammonia plants for METHANOW manufacture are » 
offered without charge or obligation. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


European Technical Repr.: Cyanamid Products, Ltd. 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London W.C.2, England 
Cables: Chemiconst, New York 


CHEMICO plants are profitable investments 
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off with micrometer throttling action. 
The ball seat, which provides a positive 
: line seal for complete shut-off, has a 

tapered tip, actuated by fine stem threads, 
The SOL UTIONt. many dificult which permits control of flow and also 
ease of operation at all pressures. 


e TI i valve stem, includi ball 
Problems in Research and Plant Labor- cab pra Aree agynetiotess 2 “Ste 


seat and tapered tip is constructed of spe- 





atories Has Resulted from the Application 
of the New 


CHARLOTTE 


COLLOID MILL 








cially heat treated and work hardened 
stainless steel, ground and polished—to 
eliminate possible galling and wire draw- 
ing. The valve body is machined from i 
solid rolled stock. The handwheel is an 
oblong iron casting which provides a 
firm, easy grip. 





Kerotest needle valves are available in 
both globe and angle types in sizes from 
1~” to 3%” for working pressures up to 
3000 Ibs.; temperatures up to 750° F. 
They are made from cadmium plated car- 
bon steel, 12-14 per cent chrome—Type 
416 or 18-8 stainless steel—Type 316— 
MODEL N. D. 1 OPEN FOR INSPECTION or special alloys to meet any desired 
specifications. 

A Sturdy, Compact Machine for Laboratory and Small ; 
Commercial Operation. High Frequency 


sad ‘ Voltmeter QB 150 
Patterned After the Larger Models, It Is Precision Built ; . ; 
» ° The Alfred W. Barber Laboratories 
for Constant Operation, and Is Sturdy and Rugged in Con- 
i ri ie has developed a new high frequency elec- 
struction. Readily Cleaned and Sterilized. 


ronic voltmeter, Model 32. By equip- 
The Charlotte Colloid Mill is well known in the Chemical, Pharma- 
ceutical, Cosmetic, Food and other fields, where it is daily proving 
its value to these and other industries. 


Wherein Emulsion, Homogenization, Disintegration or Thorough 
Blending are necessary and desirable, there is no machine that can 
accomplish more, and still give continuous production with con- 
sequent saving in production costs and floor space. 


For a Thoroughly Blended, Homogeneous Product, with a finer tex- 
t__ 1, use the CHARLOTTE. We kncw that you will be well satisfied 


with its performance as have so many others. 


vim Menta 22 Mila 5 02m 


The Charlotte Colloid Mill is manufactured in sizes ranging from 
1 h.p. to 75 h.p. 


Send for descriptive catalog. 


CHEMICOLLOID LABORATORIES, Inc. | 


44 WHITEHALL STREET ping this instrument with a radio fre- 
NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK quency probe having the extremely low 
| input capacity of 34 micro-microfarad, 
the instrument has the range of 
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Magnesium carbonate dried from 


moisture content of 565%* (B.D.W.B.) 


to 1.0% in 29 minutes 








This means 5.65 lbs of water per 1.0 lb dry material 


| in PROCTOR CONTINUOUS CONVEYOR SYSTEM 


In one typical installation cf a Proctor indi- 
vidually designed continuous conveyor 
system, for use in drying magnesium .car- 
bonate, here is what takes place: 

Material with moisture content of 565% 
(B.D W.B.*) is delivered to pre-forming feed 
of dryer, from a continuous filter Com- 
ing to the hopper of the fin drum feed in this 
highly moist state, the material is pressed 
into the grooved surface of an internally 


material into small, uniform shapes, more 
rapid diffusion is possible, which _accounts 
for rapid drying and uniformity Q After 
only 29 minutes of drying time, magnesium 
carbonate, uniformly dried to a moisture 
content of 1.0% (B.D.WB.), is discharged 
from the dryer at the rate of 500 pounds 
(C.D.W.7) per hour 


This particular application for one type of 


heated, revolving findrum On this drum, the 
material is dried sufficiently to be discharged 
to the conveyor of the continuous dryer, in 
the form of small sticks of uniform thickness. 

Loaded to uniform depth on the mov- 
ing conveyor, the material is conveyed 
through the drying chambers where heated 


Proctor pre-forming feed, combined with a 
continuous conveyor dryer, illustrates just 
one installation. These systems are literally 
tailor-made to meet individual plant and 
product requirements. . after careful re- 
search and study into the specific problem. 
If the drying of wet-solids is part of your 


air at 290°F. is circulated through the bed 


operation, it will pay you to have Proctor 
of magnesium carbonate. By forming the 


engineers consider your problem. Write today. 
TCommercial dry weight. 


a Tibetan Alaa ci 3 etn Se 


This is a case history taken from this new Proctor booklet 


A new 12-page booklet on ‘Proctor 
Continuous Drying for the Chemical 
Process Industries’ is available upon 
request. It contains many case studies 
showing the application for Proctor 
individually designed systems. Write 
for your copy of this informative 
booklet today. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
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measurement extended ten times—from 50 
to 500 megacycles. Since other existing 
probes are said to have an input capacity 
of 5 micro-microfarads or more, loading 
and detuning. of very high frequency cir- 
cuits is a serious problem. 

Model 32 offers better than 5% of full 
scale accuracy on all ranges and sinu- 
sodial voltages. It measures 0.3 to 300 
volts r-f in five ranges (3, 10, 30, 100 
and 300 volts full scale). The frequency 
range is 500 kilocycles to 500 megacycles. 
Input of impedance: 34 micro-microfarad 
at a Q of about 200. Power supply: 115 
volts, 60 cycles, 30 watts. Tubes: one 
6AL5 in probe, two matched 6J6 and 
one 6X5GT rectifier. 

Model 31 is 5% x 9% x ‘9% and it 
weighs only 8 lbs. 


Portable 
Electric Hoist QB 151 


A new line of roller-chain electric 
hoists of %4, %, and one-ton capacity, 
has just been announced by the Whit- 
ing Corp. The one-ton hoist weighs only 
87 pounds, and utilizes a simple, double- 
reduction, totally enclosed, worm-gear 
drive. Precision ball bearings are used 
throughout. 

The hoist frame is a steel casting. 
Hence, the load is carried on steel from 
hook to hook, assuring maximum safety. 
A patented self-energizing motor brake, 


which does not require adjustment, inter- 
locks with the controller to provide safe 








operation. Upper and lower safety limit 
switches are provided. 

The alloy steel roller chain operates 
over an extra large sprocket—assuring 
smooth operation and reducing chain wear. 
The load hook has a universal action and 
swivels on ball bearings, which pre- 
vents the roller chain from twisting. Con- 
trol is by means of a single-bar grip, 
which can be operated by one hand, al- 


lowing the other hand to be free to steady 
the load. 

An unusual feature of the new Whiting 
hoist is that it can be operated in an in- 
verted position. This is an advantage 
where the overhead suspension point is 
high. Instead of carrying the hoist to 
the point of suspension, the cable is run 
out to the desired length, the hoist is 
turned upside down, and suspended from 
the hook. The load is then attached di- 
rectly to the hoist. 


QB 152 


A separable socket industrial ther- 
mometer—the Senior Midget, is being 
offered by the Accuracy Scientific Instru- 
ment Co. This makes it possible for the 
maintenance man to insert a new refill 
stem in a few minutes, without loss of 
production time. 

The Senior Midget is available in 
angle and straight stem types with heavy 
armor pratection to resist corrosion and 
dirt. 


Thermometer 


Leak Detector QB 153 


A new portable Leak Detector that can 
locate and measure leaks as minute as 
.00000001 cc. per second is now being 
manufactured by the Consolidated En- 
gineering Corp. Based on the mass spec- 
trometer principle, this instrument sepa- 
rates and measures helium molecules, by 
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Sift-Proof, Moisture-Proof Containers 
Prevent Loss From Damage 


Fulton Waterproof Bags are easy to handle and 
to store. They are tough and carry well. In many 
instances Fulton Waterproof Bags are replacing 
metal drums and other more expensive containers 
with entire satisfaction. Write our plant nearest 
you for full information. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers since 1870 


St. Louis New York New Orleans 
Dallas Kansas City, Kans. Denver 


Atlanta 
Minneapolis 
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Fig. 375 — 200-pound Bronze 
Gate Valve with screwed ends, 
inside screw rising stem, union 
bonnet and renewable, wear- 
resisting ‘‘Powellium’ nickel 
bronze disc. 





Fig. 1793—125-pound Iron Body Bronze 
Mounted Gate Valve. Has flanged ends, 
outside screw rising stem, bolted 
flanged yoke, bronze seat rings and 
taper wedge solid disc. Also available 
in All tron. 


There are at least two notable reasons why Powell 
Valves minimize flow control troubles. One is that 
every valve in the Powell Line has been scientific- 
ally designed to operate under certain specific flow 
control conditions—pressure, temperature and/or 
media. The other is that there’s a Powell Valve for 
every operating condition, or set of conditions, 
known today. 


That’s why so many plants, representing every 
phase of modern industry, are now standardizing 
on Powell Valves. 





Fig. 3003—-Class 300-pound Cast Steel 
Gate Valve with bolted flanged yoke, 
outside screw rising stem and taper 
wedge solid disc. 








OF SA 


Fig. 1969—150-pound Stainless 





Fig. 1708—200-pound Bronze Globe Valve Steel Gate Valve. Has flanged 
with screwed ends, union bonnet, renew- ends, outside screw rising stem, 
able, specially heat treated stainless steel bolted flanged yoke-bonnet and 

.) seat and regrindable, renewable, wear- taper wedge solid disc. 

d | resisting: ‘‘Powellium” nickel-bronze disc. 
y i ; 

Fig. 1944—Large size 150-pound | . . . . 
BH Stainiess Stee! “Y” Valve with | The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
ee : flanged ends, bolted flanged yoke- 
— bonnet and outside screw rising stem. DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Be 
rer 
a 
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DRUM 
MIXING 
EQUIPMENT 





Fast, thorough, economical 
mixing of powders and solutions 
in your own or suppliers’ drums. 






TUMBLERS 


A decided improvement over the old 
style “fixed container” tumbler, “U. S.” 
removable drum tumblers permit mixing 
in suppliers’ drums, or in interchangeable 
customer-built containers. It is only a mat- 
ter of minutes to place the drum in posi- 
tion and start the tumbler. Variable speed 
controls. Built in sizes to handle one or 
two 5, 30 or 55 gallon containers. 


ROLLERS 

These drum rollers are adjustable. Will 
roll any round container from a 5 gallon 
can up to a 55 gallon drum. Standard re- 
volving speed of shaft 144 RPM. Eight 
6” rubber-tiged wheels will easily handle 
1,000 Ib. load. Wheels are adjustable on 
the shaft. Multiple drum rollers to handle 
up to four drums also are available. 


Write for 
Catalog 112 






Akron 9, Ohio 











reason, only, of their mass, from all dis- 
similar molecules in the atmosphere. In- 
troduction of helium in suspected areas 


will give an almost immediate indication= ; 


on the visual meter or audio alarm system 
whenever any leakage is present. (cf. 
CHEMICAL INpDUsTRIES, 58, 413, 1946.) 
Selection of sensitivity over six differ- 
ent ranges can be had for measuring al- 
most any rate of leakage. The size of the 
leak can also be determined with the audio 
system when using a helium probe at a 
distance from the instrument. The pitch 
of the leakage warning signal changes 
roughly in proportion to the leak size. 
Standard readily available electrical and 
vacuum system components are used. The 
equipment is operated entirely from a 
standard 115 volt, 60 cycle lighting circuit. 


Combustion 
Safeguard QB 154 
Fireye combustion control, Type 


FI8TS, actually sees flames. When flame 
Fireye instantly cuts off fuel or 


Unlike 


fails, 


sounds an alarm. thermal con- 





trols, Fireye is actuated not by the effect 
of flame failure, but by the flame itself. 

Fireye FI8TS of the Combustion Con- 
trol Corp. consists of a phototube and 
ampllfying system housed in a dust-tight 
aluminum The entire control is 
mounted directly on the furnace wall and 
is aligned in a manner which permits the 
photoelectric cell to the flame 
through a 2” pipe connection which serves 
as a sighting tube and a support for the 
equipment. 

Type F18TS against dan- 
gerously low boiler water level by means 
of a single probe which is mounted in 
auxiliary fitting Type 65BF1. The probe 
fitting is mounted parallel to the boiler 
water column and wired to Fireye Con- 
trol. The bottom of the probe defines 
the danger point below which boiler water 
must not fall. 

A 115 v. or 230 v. 50-60 cycle AC 
power supply operates over an ambient 
The 
front of the control should be within five 
feet of the flame. 


case. 


observe 


protects 


temperature range from 32-150° F. 


Counter QB 155 


The new single channel predetermined 
counter, Model 140, manufactured by the 
Potter Instrument Co., will count and 


control at rates of 15,000 per minute and 
higher if required. 

The desired count is initially set up by 
means of dial switches on the front panel 
of the instrument. When the predeter- 
mined number of items has been counted 
the unit actuates a control which is used 
to automatically stop or divert the flow 
of materials. The predetermined counter 
can be set to recycle automatically, or 
manualiy by means of a remote control 
switch. When automatic reset is used 
the instrument will reset in 2 milliseconds. 

The unit utilizes four standard Potter 
4-tube counter decades which are ar- 
ranged to permit the use of any pre- 
determined number from 0 to 10,000. 
Other models are available which provide 
two separate predetermined channels for 
the control of two-step sequential proc- 
esses, such as in the manufacture of 
zipper fasteners. 

The input to the counter can be de- 
rived from the interruption of a photo- 
electric beam, contact closures, shaft ro- 
tation, reciprocating members, 
magnetic field disturbance and many other 
actions which are_ representative of 
counts. The output consists of an ultra- 
high speed double pole single throw 
relay which is readily adaptable to sole- 
noid actuation of existing controls. 


electro- 


Flaw Detector 


flaw 


QB 156 
detector of the General 
Co. can continuously detect 
count the holes, weak spots, and 
conducting paths in thin materials such 
as paper, sheet rubber, sheet mica, var- 
nished cloth, plastic materials, and en- 
amel films on wire during the manufac- 


A new 
Electric 
and 


turing process. The new instrument per- 





mits quality standards to be set up close 
to the point of manufacture so that varia- 
tions in quality can be quickly detected 
and correcting adjustments made with a 
minimum of waste. 

The new flaw detector can be applied 
to sheet materials up to .025” thick moving 
as fast as 450’ per min. and to wir 
moving up to 100’ per min. It consists 
of an electrode assembly through which 
an adjustable voltage is applied to the 
material undergoing test, and an elec- 
tronic circuit which indicates the flow of 
current through the material which oc- 
curs when a flaw passes under the elec 
trode. Electrodes have been especially 
designed for use with specific materials 

The new flaw detector can be made to 
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ALOYCO Stainless Steel Valve Success 


Is a to zZ Primary Factors 











GLOBE CHECK No. 45-A 





FLUSH BOTTOM TANK No. 751 


February, 1947 
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SERIES 300 
GATE VALVE 


=. 


Y-FLANGED No. 361 






7 1. Wide Selection of Corrosion-Resisting Alloys 


2. Excellence of Design and Construction 


ALOYCO GATE VALVE NO. 111 


@ This popular valve has double- 
disc, ball-and-socket type wedges 
that are free to rotate and are 
non-fouling in any position. The 
design insures tightness on both 
seats and permits easy repairs. 
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LOYCO Valves and Fittings are made in a 

wide variety of stainless steels and other 
corrosion-resisting alloys. Each of these differs from 
all others in relative resistance to various corrosive 
fluids, under different conditions of temperature and 
concentration. It has taken us many years of 
specialization in the manufacture of corrosion- 
resisting valves, exclusively, to gain the experience 
which enables us to recommend the one best alloy 
for any specific application. 


alOYCo 


STAINLESS STEEL 
VALVES AND FITTINGS 


ALLOY STEEL PRopucTS COMPANY, INC. 





Of equal importance with the selection of the correct 


alloy, is the quality of 
design and _ construc- 
tion of the valve. In 
pattern shop, foundry 
and machine shop, par- 
ticularly, corrosion- 
resisting alloys require 
very different handling 
from all other metals. 
Here again, our con- 
centration on corrosion 
problems makes Aloyco 
Valves distinctive for 
mechanical excellence. 
You get more out of 
Aloyco Valves, because 
we put more into them. 
Consult us on your 
requirements. 
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FAMILIARITY BREEDS “RESPECT” 





FOR THE . 
SPROUT-WALDRON ATTRITION MILL 


Chemical processors familiar with the Sprout- 
Waldron Attrition Mill know and respect-:it for its ef- 
ficient and economical performance. Seven salient 
features make it ‘’America’s most profitable grinder’’— 


1. Minimum Power Consumption. Ammeter 
readings show that this mill, due to its per- 
fectly balanced heads carried on four heavy 
ball bearings, consumes 15 to 30 per cent less 
power than any other type of grinder. 

2. Needs No Tramming. Positive ball bearing 
construction does not permit mill to get out 
of alignment 

3, Dust Proof Bearing Construction. Special de- 
sign and precise machining of bearing cases 
means lubrication necessary only once or 
twice a year. 

4. Easy to Operate and Maintain. All parts made 
to template facilitating easy, inexpensive re- 
placement. 

> Quick Access to Grinding Plates. Access to 
grinding plates for examination or removal 
possible by simply removing shell door and 
releasing the lever on adjusting end. 

6. Adjustable While Running. Turning the hand 
wheel while the mill is running sets the plate 
clearances for fine or coarse grinding, as de- 
sired. 

7. Requires Minimum Attention. It has no 
screens, pins, hammers or other troublesome 
parts that require constant attention and mean 
loss of valuable operating time. 


Look to Sprout-Waldron for money-saving processing 
equipment and advice. 


Consultants First . . . «. Then Manufacturers 


SPROUT-WALDRON & COMPANY 


Manufacturing Engineers 


MUNCY PENNSYLVANIA 
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sound an alarm, operate a recorder, or 
shut down the manufacturing process 
when flaws are encountered, and can be 
arranged to indicate when flaws exceed 
a given total. The control unit may be 
mounted remotely, where an operator can 
read the counter or watch for flashes of 
a flaw-indicating red light. 


Fire Extinguisher QB 157 


A new model fire extinguisher contain- 
ing 5 pounds of fire-killing carbon dioxide 
in a recently developed light-weight cyl- 


inder is under production by Walter 
Kidde & Company, Inc. The new portable 
replaces the old 4 pound type, giving an 
extra pound of carbon dioxide while 
knocking 2% pounds off the average 
charged weight. The 4 pound portable 
weighed 18 pounds; whereas the new 5 
pounder weighs but 15% pounds. 


Smoke Indicator QB 158 


Photoswitch photoelectric smoke indi- 
cator, Type A20C, indicates the density 
of smoke passing through the flue or 





=) 


breaching of a heating or power plant, 
and signals when this density approaches 
the values prescribed by municipal smoke 
ordinances. 

Type A20C basically consists of a pho- 
toelectric control and light source. These 
are mounted on opposite sides of the flue, 
and the light source beam is projected 
across the flue onto the photoelectric con- 
trol. A sensitivity adjustment permits the 
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Corrosion-resistant storage problem in your plant 
layout? No problem at all with General Ceramics ves- 
sels, tanks and jars! Made of stone-hard chemical stone- 
ware, they are not only corrosion-resistant, but—against 
all acids except hydrofluoric—actually corrosion-proof. 
They are designed for chemical plant service by chemi- 
cal engineers—men who know the requirements of the 
chemical process industries. 

In standard apparatus—or in equipment built to spe- 
cial requirements of size, applications and resistance to 
thermal shock — General Ceramics chemical stoneware 
will beat corrosion best. 


GENERAL 
CERAMICS COMPANY 


a 


BUFFALO: 610 Jackson Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES: 415 So. Central Ave. 


@ 1819 





TACOMA: 417 Tacoma Bidg. 











WON’T CORRODE — Chemical stoneware is inherently 
corrosion-proof. 

INTERCHANGEABLE — Materials stored in General 
Ceramics storage equipment can be changed with no 
danger of residual contamination. 


EASY TO CLEAN — Materials will not cling to smooth 
chemical stoneware surfaces. 


LONG LASTING — With normal care, chemical stone- 
ware lasts indefinitely. 

Send for bulletin 111 which describes standard storage 
equipment. On special design problems, send full 
particulars. 









CHICAGO: 20 N. Wacker Drive 
PORTLAND 5, ORE.: 410 New Fliedner Bldg. 
NEW YORK: 30 Broad Street * SEATTLE: 1411 Fourth Ave. * SAN FRANCISCO: 598 Monadnock Bldg. 


MONTREAL: Canada Cement Bldg. * TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd., 454 King St., West 
VANCOUVER, B.C.: Willard Equipment Ltd., 860 Beach Ave. 


ae 


a 1CS 
AND STEATITE CORP. 





In addition to the manufacturing facilities of the Chemical Equipment Division those of the Insulator 
Division are also available for handling ceramic problems in all branches of industry. General 
Ceramics & Steatite Corporation is therefore able to offer service covering all industrial appli-. 


cations of ceramic products. 
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CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


DIVISION 
KEASBEY, NEW JERSEY 
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Hodgman Industrial Aprons 
for Safety and Efficiency 
in the Chemical Industries 


—_ Hodgman Protective Clothing 
e. is ruggedly constructed to 
provide maximum protection, 
comfort and long wear. Fab- 
rics are coated in our own 
plant to make _ individual 
garments highly resistant to 
water, mud, acids, caustics, 
abrasives, greases, oils and 
other harmful agents. 


No. 7100 (above) is a strong 
black industrial apron which 
resists dilute acids and abra- 





es sion. Made of sheeting with 
No. 7071 both sides coated with syn- 
thetic rubber. 
No. 7071 is a black apron 


for general industrial use. 

No. 7160 is of same design 

and color but is especially fy : 
made to resist fats, oils, © . 
greases and most solvents. \ 


No. 7075 is a white apron 
for use in dairy, canning, 
packing and similar indus- 
tries. No. 7096 is same as 
No. 7075 but especially 
treated to withstand greases 
and oils. 


\ 


t 
No. 7075 
Send for complete information 


regarding these and other Hodg- 
man Industrial Aprons. 











HODGMAN 


Rubber Company 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 











equipment to be set so that it will signal 
when smoke density approaches what- 
ever value is prescribed as maximum by 
the local municipal smoke ordinance. It 
operates on 115 y. AC. 

Supplementary equipment available in- 
cludes bell alarms to signal 
smoke, densometers to give continuous 
indications of smoke density and record- 


excessive 


ers to record the time of day at which 
excessive smoke passes through the stack. 


QB 159 

A new rubber-frame goggle equipped 
with a large, single and 
specifically designed to protect workers 


Goggle 


acetate lens 





against chemical and dust hazards is an- 
nounced by American Optical Co. 


It is recommended for wear on jobs 
requiring handling of acids and caustics, 
it protects against chemical splashes, spray 
and impact of forcign particles, and ex- 
posures to fine dust concentrations. 

The closely fitting face-form frame of 
the goggle is molded from non-irritating, 
acid-resisting synthetic rubber. 
tions at top and sides of goggle allow ample 
ventilation to reduce possibility of fogging. 


The goggle is equipped with a large 


Perfora 


acetate single lens—slow burning and 
shatter-resistant—which is made to con- 
form to high optical specifications for 
clear, undistorted, wide-angle vision. 


Tachometer OB 160 


\ new switchboard tachometer Type 
40E, having five heads and three speed 
ranges of the Metron Instrument Co., has 
permanently mounted tachometer heads at 
five different machines. The heads are 
wired to the central indicating unit by 
ordinary BX cable or conduit, where there 
is a rotary selector switch on the indicat- 
ing unit to select the 
speed is to be measured. 

The scale shows three separate speed 
ranges. These may be any range between 


machine whose 


“1 RPM full scale and 50,000 RPM full 


scale. A rotary selector switch, mounted 
on the panel of the indicating unit, se- 
lects the proper speed range. 

Operating power is obtained from the 
commercial 115 volt AC power supply 





and accuracy and calibration are not af- 
fected by changes in line voltage between 
105 volts and 125 volts. 

The Tachometer head is a reversing 





switch positively actuated in both direc- 
tions by means of a cam mechanism. The 
tachometer shaft is the only rotating part. 
The reversing switch alternately charges 
condenser through a 
milliameter causing the milliameter to de- 
flect in direct proportion to the speed 
of rotation of the tachometer shaft. This 
tachometer contains no vacuum tubes or 
other limited-life components. Most mod- 
els operate with an of 1 
cent at the extremely low torque of only 
14) ounce-inch. These tachometers cannot 


and discharges a 


accuracy per 


be damaged by overspeeding or selecting 
a speed range while all tachometer heads 
are running. 
Fire Extinguisher QB 16! 
Anybody can operate the new fire ex- 
tinguisher of the Union Stop-Fire Corp. 
All the user has to do is point the flex- 
ible hose at the fire and give the readily 





accessible valve*a quick flick with the 
fingers, releasing an instantaneous stream 
of fluid. 

The new extinguisher uses carbon di- 
oxide combined with carbon tetrachlo- 


ride. This is shot as a fine spray, ex- 
tinguishing fires of the most stubborn 
kind—oil, ether, gasoline, electrical—in 


a matter of seconds. 

The Stop-Fire extinguisher has a long 
range, the bulk of the stream traveling 
anywhere from 15 to 25 feet. The fluid 
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CHEMICALLY 
INERT 


DIAMOND 


CHLOROWAX ff 


RESINOUS CHLORINATED PARAFFIN 





NON-TOXIC 





FLAME 
RESISTANT 
Diamond Chlorowax gives a highly adhe- 





sive quality to interior and exterior paints 





WATER 
—varnishes and lacquers—textile coatings REPELLENT 
—paper coatings—printing inks—glues and 
adhesives. It is widely compatible with CONTEN OF 
resins, rubbers, vegetable oils and natural DRUM 250 LE 


waxes, and improves moisture vapor re- 








sistance of some resins. Have you tried 


it in your formula? 


Cad. 
ae ae / 


This revised bulletin gives 
chemical and physical prop- 
erties, solvents, compatibility 
and other pertinent data about 
Chlorowax and its many uses. 
Write for your copy today. 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
and Everywhere 
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is effective indefinitely, and the Stop- 
Fire tank does not have to be refilled, ex- 
cept when used. A pressure gage at- 
tached to the extinguisher indicates fluid 
pressure at all times. Stop-Fire stored- 
pressure extinguishers are manufactured 
of 85-15 brass, are non-corrosive, and 
there is no possibility of zinc oxidation. 


Hand Lift Truck QB 162 


Vertical handle operation and the elec- 
tric brake are featured in Lewis-Shepard’s 
new power Jacklift, built in both plat- 
form and pallet models. 

The Jacklift is an electrically operated 
hand lift truck with complete operation 





located in the handle head. Every opera- 
tion of this speedy, powerful, rugged 
truck can be performed with the handle 
vertical. Let go the handle and imme- 


diately the electric brake will instan- 


taneously stop the truck. In the vertical 
position or when lowered, the handle has 
a steering arc of 200°. 


Hand Transfer 
Pump QB 163 


The hand transfer, shallow-well pump 
of the Belco Industrial Equipment Divi- 
sion, Inc., will deliver 10 8.p.m. at nor- 
mal cranking speed of 60 turns per min- 
ute and 15 g.p.m. at 90 turns per minute. 
Its rotor and shaft are supported on 
ball bearings which are sealed in grease 
and do not come in contact with the liquid 
being pumped. The plastic vanes are 
positively actuated and cannot bind or 
stick. Maintenance of prime is insured 
with a built-in check valve. 

The unit will handle oils, kerosene, 
gasoline, fuel oil, alcohol, water, insecti- 


cides, turpentine and a variety of other 
liquids such as cider, syrup, etc. A spe- 
cially constructed model handles cor- 
rosive liquids. 

Folding Safety 

Spectacle QB 164 


A new design in industrial eye-protec- 
tion equipment was shown at the National 
Safety Congress by Watchemoket Optical 
Co. The semi-rimless type frame is 
hinged to fold at the bridge. A new type 
of hollow, stainless-steel temple telescopes 


to 4 normal length, and the entire goggle 
folds to the size of a pack of cigarettes. 
Lenses are of shatterproof Impax plastic, 
especially resistant to high-velocity im- 
pact. Clear or green-tinted lenses are 
instantly inter-changeable, and are locked 
in the deepchanneled Plexene plastic 
frame. The hinge between temple aud 
frame will lock automatically in open 
position, and temples are available in 3 
different lengths. 


Explosion-Proof 
Thermostat QB 165 


United Electric Controls Co., announces 
a new remote bulb thermostat designated 
the Type EJO. This new thermostat has 
an explosion-proof control, designed for 





applications where dangerous dust and 


fumes are prevalent. All mechanism is 
located in an approved housing, the cover 
of which is threaded for easy removal 
for inspection or maintenance. This con- 
trol may be mounted in any position on 
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ELECTRIC FURNACE 
The new MODEL CE A has been designed to 
superior performance, 
economy of operation, at a low initial cost. It 
will stand hard use and is an ideal furnace 
for general laboratory pur- 
poses, heat-treating and small 
unit production. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


with ease and 

















Having a tempera- 





ture range from 35 








to 180° C., the ‘“Preci- 





sion”-Thelco No. 16 7/0 
laboratory oven 





can be used for 








Temperature Control — Any 
temperature from 500° F. to 
2000° F. can be seiected and 
automatically maintained with 
TEMCO variable temperature 
control. 

Pyrometer — Indicating type 
calibrated in both Fahrenheit 
and Centigrade scales. 
Dimensions—J nside 4 34” wide, 
414" high, 6” deep. Outside 
12” wide, 1514” high, 1414” 
deep. 


Prices Model CEA Complete 
For 115 V.—A.C. only....$80.00 
For 115V.—A.C.&D.C. 85.00 
For 230 V.—A.C. only.... 85.00 


@ Heating element, special 
high temperature alloy, 
completely surrounds heat- 
ing chamber assuring the 
most uniform distribution 
of heat. 

@ Insulated with highly effi- 
cient, light-weight materials 
cast permanently into fur- 
mace body. 

Other sizes available 
See your supply house or write for literature 


THERMO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 463 W. Locust St., Dubuque, Ia. 



























@ Heats up to 1500° F. in 30 
minutes. 


@ Can be operated continu- 
ously up to 2000° F, 


@ Embedded heating element 
protected against damage 
and chemical deterioration, 
Muffle core easily replace- 
able. 
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baking, drying, {itu 
conditioning, pre- 
heating and many 
other applications in >>> #tt 
every laboratory. Par- Ft 
ticularly useful as a gen- 
eral purpose oven in large laboratories needing additional 
equipment to handle overflow work when all other 
cabinets are busy. The extremely low price of this unit F 
plus its ruggedness and wide field of applications make 
it an “unusual value” for limited budgets. Write for 
four page brochure on “ Precision”-Thelco equipment. 
















































“PRECISION” THELCO MODEL NO. 16 i 
Recorded proof of Control Accuracy Ath 
Reproduced at the right ts a typical temperature control chart produced by a recording thermo- _ KE 
couple showing accuracy of Model 16 oven. Note the straight band, providing thermostatic ee 


control accuracy and uniform width of band indicauag tempgrature uniformity throughout 


FEATURES NEVER OFFERED BEFORE IN A LOW PRICED OVEN. 





working chamber 
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Precision Jia. Company 


a Research and Prrduction Controd anes * 
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PORTABLE AC 


Some Important Features 
of The Beckman Model H 


Full AC Operation: The Model H is completely self-contained 
and operates directly from standard 115 volt AC lines without 
accessory equipment of any kind. 


High Accuracy: The accuracy of the Model H instrument is 
equivalent to that of the well known Model M and Model G Beck- 
man pH Meters. For rapid work, accuracies of 0.1 pH unit are 
easily obtained, and more careful attention to technique permits 
determinations to 0.02 pH units. Such high accuracy has never be- 
fore been available in a compact AC pH Meter. 


Single-Point Buffer Calibrations: With the Beckman Model 
H it is not necessary to calibrate with two buffer solutions. The 
Model H incorporates a unique electronic circuit that permits ac- 
curate readings regardless of variations in resistance of the glass 
electrodes due to aging or due to electrode temperature changes 
after calibrations. This important advantage is accomplished with- 
out need for multiple buffer calibrations. 


Maximum Temperature Stability: After a short warm-up 
period, subsequent change in calibration of the instrument due to 
temperature effects is very small—only about 0.1 pH unit in the first 
two hours and 0.05 unit subsequently. When maximum accuracy is 
required, this change may be instantly checked and corrected with- 
out rechecking against buffer solution. 


Full Temperature Compensation, 0 to 100°C: A built- 
in temperature compensator covering the full range of 0° to 100°C 
can be set to comp t it tically the effect of temperature 
changes on the EMF of the glass electrode over the entire pH range 
of the instrument. Thus, the pH at the electrode temperature may be 
read directly from the dial without calculation or corrections. 





Direct Millivolt Scale: The Model H Meter is graduated in 
millivolts as well as pH units, and a range switch permits measuring 
directly either in millivolts or pH at will. 


Rugged Lightweight Construction: The Model H is housed 
in a cast aluminum case with an attractive dark gray wrinkle finish. 
The instrument weighs approximately 10 pounds, complete, and is 
easily carried. For maximum operating convenience the meter dial 
ond all controls are mounted on a sloping panel. 
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Another BECKMAN pH Advancement: 
THE BECKMAN MODEL H | 
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The First Portable AC pH Meter with DC 
Accuracy, Simplicity and Dependability 


™)O LONGER need you sacrifice accuracy and de- 

| \ pendability to get the convenience of AC operation 
in a portable pH Meter. For now the same organization 
that pioneered modern glass electrode pH equipment, 
and has pioneered every major advancement in modern 
pH instrumentation and methods, brings another im- 
portant development...a portable pH Meter that oper- 
ates from standard AC current without sacrificing any 
of the accuracy and dependability that are so essential 
in modern pH applications. 


This new instrument—the Beckman Model H pH 
Meter—has been in development over a long period of time. 
Many different designs and circuits were tested and rejected 
before an instrument was perfected that meets the rigid 
Beckman standards of excellence. The Model H Meter is not 
just an “AC” pH Meter. It is an instrument embodying ad- 
vancements in circuit design that insure the same high oper- 
ating efficiency and accuracy that have made Beckman pH 
Equipment standard throughout the world. 


A few of the many unique features incorporated into 
the Beckman Model H pH Meter are outlined at right. Con- 
tact your nearest distributor of Beckman pH Instruments 
for further details...or write direct. Beckman Instruments, 
National Technical Laboratories, South Pasadena 17, 
California. 
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THE IDEAL 
PROTECTION 

FOR 
CHEMICAL 
HANDLING 










PULMOTEK 
APRONS 
AND 
SLEEVES 











Impervious to 
water, oils 
alkalies, acids 
and other 
chemicals. 






ULMOTEK is a 

highly transparent, 
flexible, durable, chem- 
ically inert plastic. 
Pulmotek does not 
crack, peel or grow 
tacky. | Non- porous, 
non-absorptive — eas- 
ily washed with soap 
and water—withstands 
repeated sterilization. 
Electronically welded seams form tear- 
proof, leak-proof seals. All Pulmotek gar- 
ments are carefully tailored for full freedom 
of movement and complete wearing com- 
fort. Write for details and prices. 


Available in three weights: 


PULMOTEK L — Light Duty 


Aprons 29” x 40”, Weight 4 oz., Sleeves 
18” long. 


PULMOTEK M — Medium Duty 
Aprons 33” x 40”, Weight 634 oz., Sleeves 
18” long. 


PULMOTEK H — Heavy Duty 


Aprons 33” x 40”, Weight 14 oz., Sleeves 
18” long. 


PULMOSAN 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


176 Johnson St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
1213 Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 
325 W. Clinch Ave. Knoxville, Tenn. 
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a flat surface and the housing is: tapped, 
ready for installation of electrical con- 
nections. 

The Type EJO has an external cali- 
brated adjustment with 120° F or 250° 
F range in models covering -120° F to 
600° F. Four remote bulb styles are 
available. Electric ratings are as follows. 
AC 1200 watts, 115-230 volts non-in- 
ductive, and AC 300 watts, 115-230 volts 
inductive. 


| Steel Caster QB 166 


A new caster named the “Scout”, the 
first of a formed No. 33. series 
designed for light and medium duty ser- 
vice, has been added to the caster line of 
the Rapids-Standard Company, Inc. 

The top plate of the new caster is of 
popular dimensions and swivel yoke and 


steel 





” 
re 


is formed from % 


steel. A double ball 
race assembly provides free-swiveling ac- 
tion under rated load capacities and in a 
wide range of operating conditions and 
applications. 

Freedom from dirt interference is as- 
sured by a deep drawn upper raceway 
swivel bearing cup design, which covers 
and protects the ball race. 

The caster in swivel 

and rigid models and may be equipped with 

either hard or soft tread molded-rubber 

Rapids-Standard 3% inch wheels. 
| The caster’s top plate size is 2'4 inches 
| by 35% with bolt for 4 

inch bolts at 134 inch by 27% inch center 

to center spacing. Overall height of the 
new caster is 414g inches. 

Capacities of the Scout caster are test- 
of this 
Equipped with either of two 
different wheels the caster has a capacity 


is manufactured 


holes 


inches 


ed recommendations for a caster 
wheel size. 


load rating varying from 125 Ibs. to 
250 Ibs. 
| Crystal Oscillator QB 167 


The new midget quartz crystal oscil- 
lator for controlling the frequency of 
dielectric heating and other similar in- 
stallations of North American Philips 
Company, Inc., measures less than 5%” 





in diameter and less than 114” in length. 


This tiny quartz crystal assembly can be 
mounted much the same as a radio re- 
sistor. At each end is a pin-type terminal 
which is tinned for quick soldering into 
the circuit. 

Frequency of the new Philips midget 
crystal oscillator is fixed to coincide with 
values assigned by the F.C.C. for dielec- 
tric heating apparatus. 


Fork Truck QB 168 


The Sky Lift of the Automatic Trans- 
portation Co., a new telescopic, tilting, 
hydraulic lift electric fork truck features 





the highest lift ever achieved on a fork 
truck of standard 83-inch collapsed height. 
At the same time it is capable of tiering to 
ceiling heights in boxcars and low-clear- 
ance buildings. 

Its lift of 130 inches is fully ten inches 
higher than any other hydraulic truck, yet 
the Sky Lift will pass through a regular 
seven-foot door when collapsed. 

One new feature of the Sky Lift is the 
pneumatic controller—known as the New- 
matic — which operates as the electric 
counterpart of an automobile gearshift. 
This eliminates tire slippage, enables even 
acceleration, and reduces the peak load 
on the electrical system by two-thirds. 
When the accelerator is depressed, the 
Newmatic controller starts the truck in 
first speed and automatically 
through the faster speeds. 

The Sky Lift’s controls, including only 
two foot pedals, steering wheel and two 
levers, also closely parallel automobile 
controls. Brake pedal and foot accelera- 
tor are both identical to those of a car. 
The two levers—one controlling both tilt 
and lift and the other forward-reverse di- 
rection—are just below the steering wheel, 
similar to the steering column gearshift 
on newer model cars. 


Pipe Line 
Viewer 
Jacoby-Tarbox Corp., announces a new 
design Series 4000. These range in sizes 
from %4” I.P.S. to 1” They are available 


passes 
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| Steel Strappin 















© DISTRICT OFFICES 
@ OTHER BRANCHES 
Agencies in 29 Foreign Countries 





Forty-one branch offices—in eight major shipping areas 
—provide fast, nation-wide service ontools, steel strapping 
and seals—the basic elements in Signodeé's complete system 
of PLANNED PROTECTION for all types of. shipping con- 
tainers. The Signode SYSTEM cuts transit damage and helps 
to reduce shipping room expense. 


Why not check: its possible application to your own 
products? A Signode enginzer will gladly offer specific 
suggestions in terms. of your own packing and stowing 
problems. Write today! 2 





ve maximum protection to goods in transit 
tom cartons and smail boxes to heavy palietized 
units and carloads. 
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2662 North Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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Designed for continuous trouble-free performance 


The new Sargent-Slomin Electrolytic 
Analyzers represent a complete re-de- 
sign of the original Slomin instruments. 
Each unit is mounted within a case con- 
sisting of a one-piece stainless steel 
panel, beaker platform and apron with 
sturdy end castings. All models are com- 
pletely self-contained and operate from 
50-60 cycle electric circuits—no auxil- 
iary generators or rheostats are required. 


The two position analyzers consist of 
two complete, independently operating 
analyzer circuits. Duplicate or check 
analyses can be run at the same time or 
two different analyses can be run simul- 
taneously at different current densities. 

The central electrode is rotated by a 
new synchronous capacitor wound mo- 
tor, operating at 550 r.p.m., especially 
engineered for this application. Under 
development for five years, this motor 
has been thoroughly tested and ap- 
proved for continuous operation. Fully 
enclosed for protection against corro- 
sive fumes—the shaft, sleeve bearings, 
and cap are made of stainless steel. 

Outstanding features of this rugged 
motor are: 


Greater output than any motor of 
similar characteristics and size. 


No internal switches or brushes. 


SARGENT-SLOMIN 


FOR 
HIGH SPEED 
QUANTITATIVE 
ANALYSIS 
OF 


Ferrous and non-ferrous metals and alloys. 
Electroplating solutions and electro-deposits, 
Ores and minerals. 

Metals in biological materials. 

Metals in foods, soils, etc. 

Forensic materials. 

Micro and semi-micro specimens. 


No “permanent” magnets—full out- 
put for long service life. 

Fully synchronous—no speed change 
with change of load. 


All parts of the new electrode chucks 
are made of stainless steel. A simplified 
design utilizes a positive retaining 
spring which permits quick, easy inser- 
tion of the electrodes and maintains 
proper electrical contact. 


These new analyzers used with the 
specially designed high efficiency corru- 
gated electrodes rapidly produce 
smooth, close grained deposits at maxi- 
mum current density. 


S$-29460 ELECTROLYTIC ANALYZER— 
Sargent-Slomin, One Position, with 
Heating Plate. For operation from 115 
Volt, 50-60 cycle circuits............ $225.00 


$-29465 ELECTROLYTIC ANALYZER— 
Sargent -Slomin, Two Position, with 
Heating Plate. For operation from 115 
Volt, 50-60 cycle circuits............ $350.00 


$-29632 ANODE—Platinum gauze, Cor- 
rugated Form, High Speed. (Patent 
pending.) Price subject to market. 


$-29672 CATHODE — Platinum gauze, 
Corrugated Form, High Speed. (Patent 
pending.) Price subject to market. 


E.H. SARGENT & COMPANY, 155-165 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Michigan Division: 1959 East Jefferson, Detroit 7, Michigan 
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for iron, brass or stainless steel pipe 
lines, and are constructed fur safe operat- 
ing pressures up to 200 pounds p.s.i. The. 
glass is Pyrex on all standard fittings. 


Servo Control QB 170 


The accuracy of the new remote posi- 
tioning servo control of Yardeny Labora- 
tories, Inc., is better than 1 per cent of 
the full range. The Synchro-Link is an 





inexpensive packaged unit with two ad- 
justments. They are a sensitivity con- 
trol, permitting adjustment of the ac- 
curacy or dead zone and anti-hunting 
(anticipating) control for adapting the 
characteristics of the system to the differ- 
ent value of inertia of the motor and loads 
in various applications. Once set, these 
controls do not require any attention or 
adjustment. 

The Synchro-Link works on the prin- 
ciple of the self-balancing electronic 
bridge. It will handle 15 amp., 110V, AC 
or 10 amp. 220V, AC, using any reversible 
motor. 


Interesting Patents 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT. Making composi- 
tion capable of liberating oxygen upon 
contact with exhaled air comprises pro- 
viding intimate dry mixture of alkali 
metal peroxide and minor proportion of 
dry solid acidic substance, heating mix- 
ture, producing hard, bonded, porous mass 
of peroxide containing alkali metal salt 
of acidic substance. No. 2,405,566. David 
Feigley, Jr., to Mine Safety Appliances 
Co. 


MAKING ALKALI METAL OXIDE comprises 
spraying molten alkali metal into current 
of atmosphere containing oxygen and gas 
inert to metal, oxidizing metal, supplying 
atmosphere to provide excess of oxygen. 
No. 2,405,580. Carey Jackson to Mine 
Safety Appliances Co. 


“PepBLtE Ben” furnace “pebble bed” 
comprising tubular shaft, supporting grat- 
ing, stratified series of transverse beds of 
refractory filling, including centrally dis- 
posed bed of large refractory objects and 
beds immediately above and below the 
centrally disposed bed of small. refractory 
objects, shaft and filling so constructed as 
to provide open spaces above filling and 
below grate, etc. No. 2,408,282. Frank 
Wolf to Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation. 
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METAL CONTAINERS 
THAT STAY 2OZ 





THE HEEKIN CAN COMPANY, CINCINNATI, 0. 
UFACTURER OF LITHOGRAPHED CANS SINCE 1901 














PACKAGING & SHIPPING 








by T. PAT CALLAHAN 








Material: Handling Exposition 


HE FIRST National Materials 

Handling Exposition, in conjunction 
with the first Conference on Materials 
Handling, was held in the Public Audi- 
torium at Cleveland, Ohio, from Janu- 
ary 14 to January 17, attracting over 
10,000 registrants. 

The reason for holding such an exposi- 
tion and conference is best explained by 
the introduction appearing in the official 
program, which reads in part as follows: 

“Materials handling has authoritatively 
been estimated as accounting for 22 per 
cent of the average plant payroll. As 
such, it represents today one of industry’s 
major problems—and probably the single 
most promising possibility for cost re- 
duction. 

“Out of mounting recognition of the 
ramified significance of materials han- 
dling in industry grew the National Ma- 
terials Handling Exposition and the con- 
current Conference on Materials Hand- 
ling. For it was recognized that a mas- 
sive attack on the problem—through the 
dramatic medium of the exposition and 
the exchange of information by outstand- 
ing experts—represented the most fruit- 
ful possibilities for industry to control 
and reduce this staggering charge against 
its operations.” 

The exposition covered two floors of 
the auditorium, on which were displayed 


the greatest assemblage of materials hand- 
ling equipment which has ever been shown 
at one time. All forms of manual and 
power-operated equipment was shown and 
demonstrated, and in addition to these 
were the products of over one hundred 
of the country’s leading manufacturers 
of the latest developments in pallets, con- 
veyors, and other handling equipment. 

Summarized in the program were 
“Principles of Materials Handling,” em- 
bodying outstanding information which 
should be considered in planning and oper- 
ating a materials handling system. They 
are reprinted here for the benefit of firms 
in the chemical industry. 


Principles of Materials Handling 


Planning Your Handling System 


1. Make up your mind to get the best system 
possible. Do not be satisfied that your present 
system is the best until you have thoroughly 
checked every aspect of it. 

2. Look at your materials handling system as 
a machine, each part of which must gear with 
all other parts. A bad system plus some new 
equipment will still equal a bad system. 

3. Select equipment on the basis of operational 
needs. Get the facts on such factors as facilities 
and the type of merchandise you handle. Re- 
member your system must be geared to these 
factors. 

4. Get the facts on new equipment. 
the kind and quantity of wor 
do for you. 

5. Get the facts on cost of new equipment. 
Be sure to take account of depreciation, mainte- 
nance, fuel or power costs, installation or change- 
over costs, costs of supplementary uipment 
needed, etc. Keep records in both dollars and 
man-hours so you know what your present costs 
are. Have equipment manufacturers or sales- 


Find out 
each machine will 





men give you estimates on depreciation, mainte- 
nance, and fuel or power costs for their equip- 
ment. 

6. Do not buy more equipment than you need. 
Estimate your needs carefully. 

7. Do not buy power and capacity you do not 
need. Know what you want a machine to do 
and what it will do. 

8. Plan to use power equipment where you 
can. Machine power is usually cheaper than 
manpower. Let men direct power, not generate 

9. Plan to handle materials in large units. 
Unit handling costs generally decline as load 
size increases, 

10. Plan your system so that you can avoid 
rehandling your merchandise. 

11. Choose equipment which moves supplies 
rapidly. 

12. Choose equipment which can do several 
things. The more flexible your eavinment, the 
easier it will be to keep your machines busy. 

13. Be sure your system is uot hazardous to 
personnel. 

14. Be sure your system is not hazardous to 
property. 

15. Keep your  pwee simple. Use as few 
types and models of machines as possible. This 
simplifies training and helps to keep machines 
busy. It will also keep down maintenance costs 
and limit necessary supplies of spare parts. 

16. Let gravity wae for you. 

17. The heavier the work the men have to do, 
the sooner they will slow down. Let machines 
do the back-breaking jobs. 

18. Avoid dead weight, particularly in hand 
operated omnet. The lighter a truck is, the 
easier it will for your men to push it. 

19. Watch equipment details. Get automatic 
cogglors. rubber tires, etc. 

20. Get rid of outmoded equipment. 

21. Use cubic space. Get equipment which 
will permit high stacking. 

22, Get. equipment which will permit fast 
shifting of merchandise in rewarehousing to get 
larger blocks of space. . 

3. Reduce storage space just as little as 
possible. 

24. Check your system periodically. Watch 





Among pallet types shown were wood- 
en, metal, steel mesh and expendable 
paperboard. One company leases pal- 
lets rather than selling them outright. 





General view of the materials handling show at Cleveland, January 14-17. 
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A FRANK STATEMENT 


OF WHY AMERICAN CAN COMPANY MUST 
ALLOCATE METAL CONTAINERS 


Steel for plate making still in short supply. As 


Government relaxes control on uses of steel, Canco 


must allocate its output to protect you. 


Ww THE Government removed its re- 
strictions on steel for plate making, it 
became necessary for American Can Com- 
pany to step in and set up its own system of 
allocation ... 


. . . despite the fact that Canco has ade- 
quate production facilities. 


Now, why was this move necessary? 


It’s a matter of steel. Steel for making 
plate. The steel plate from which all types of 
cans and containers and other metal pack- 
ages are made. 


For all types of steel are still in short supply! 


There just isn’t enough of it to fill all the 
needs of everybody. 


So, it seemed to us that the only fair thing 
to do was to see to it that every one of our 
customers got his just and proper share of 
steel plate . . . the little fellow . . . the big 
fellow .. . and all those users of steel plate in 
between . . . all on the same basis. 


And until this situation eases, we are continu- 
ing our policy of accepting no new business. 
Your Canco salesman is prepared to expiain 
to you our 1947 allocation plan . . . how it 
applies to you. And how it protects you. We 
invite you to discuss this matter with him. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK x CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 


February, 1947 








new a. Watch changes in type and 
amount of business you do. 


Operating Your Handling System 


1. Plan your operations. Hold daily planning 
conferences. 

2. Avoid idle time. 

3. Control men and equipment from a central 
point. 

4. Balance men and machines. Always assign 
enough men—but never too many—to work with 
each machine. Equipment, not men, sets the 
pace in mechanical operations. 

5. Standardize on the best method for each 
operation. Prepare written procedures for re- 
curring operations. 

6. Move materials in a straight line. 


7. Provide adequate and regular preventive 
-% for your equipment. : 
Train personnel, especially operators, in 
os use of equipment. 
9. Keep your floors clean and in good condi- 
tion 


Tinplate Shortage 


Remains Serious 


The chemical industry uses a great 
amount of tin plate for the fabrication of 
containers, and the following release from 
the Civilian Production Administration 
is indicative of the serious shortage which 
exists and the outlook for the future. 
The Civilian Production Administration 
released the following information: 

Pointing out that United States imports 
of tin from the Far East during the first 
nine months of 1946 amounted to 2,474 
tons, only about 5 per cent of the pre- 
war average, the CPA indicated today 
that distribution controls on the metal 
should be maintained until imports from 
this source brought supply more closely 
in relation to demand. 

In pre-war days, the Orient accounted 
for almost 75 per cent of tin output, CPA 
said. 

Lack of skilled labor, equipment and 
consumer goods accounted for the small 
output in the first three quarters of last 
year, the agency said, indicating that pro- 
duction would be slow in returning to 
normal. 

In a report on the U. S. tin position 
covering this nine-month period, CPA 
disclosed that tin imports from all sources 
amounted to 38,512 tons compared with 
32,022 tons during the same period in 
1945. Bolivia continued its war-attained 
position as the principal U. S. supplier. 

Total 1946 and 1947 tin supplies will 
be bolstered by a “windfall” of 10,000 
tons of tin from Japan, of which 5,316 
tons have already arrived here. The re- 
port said that this tin from Japan—after 
weighing, sorting and analysis—will be 
distributed among all countries repre- 
sented on the Combined Tin Committee. 

Tin consumption in the United States, 
according to the report, dropped to 59,005 
tons compared wth 66,564 tons in the 
similar 1945 period. This decline largely 
reflected work stoppages in the steel and 
automobile industries early in 1946, to- 
gether with cancellation of war contracts. 

Despite this drop in 1946 demand, im- 
ports of 38,512 tons and secondary tin 
recoveries of 17,861 tons were insufficient 
to meet the demand and government 
stocks were depleted by 5,394 tons. 
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The 334-ton truck shown at the show handles eight full drums on pallets. 


The Towmotor Unloader eliminates manual unloading 





of forks or pallets. 
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MINUTE MOVIES 


for Shippers who want to save time and money 


“The Salvation of Mr. Useful’ 


Scenario: Mr. Useful, a well-known chemical has an im- 
portant job—absorbing moisture. But he overdid it. Being 
so thirsty, he often reached work pretty well “loaded.” 





Question: how to keep our hero away from drink until 
he reaches the job. Obvious answer: a moistureproof 
container. But, here’s the hitch: the container must be 
low cost. So... 





See 


Happy Ending: Mr. Useful now goes to work in Bemis 
Waterproof Laminated Textile Bags. His weakness is 
controlled. He arrives in fine shape ...does a good job 
...and saves money. 














PRE-TESTS STOP PROTESTS! Bemis Water- export shipments. Empty or filled, it saves 


proof Laminated Textile Bags head off com- _ storage space. 





plaints because they are tested before they If the exact Waterproof Bag you need doesn’t 


} are put to work. Their strength and tear- exist, the Bemis Shipping Research Labora- 


resistant, puncture-resistant qualities are tory will design it for you. 


pre-proved for you. And their economy is 
Write today for a copy of “Seven Facts 


ttested by thousands of users. 
ri sicce d About Low-Cost Protective Packaging” 


' This Bemis Waterproof Bag is light in weight, 
yet is the strongest shipping bag made. It 





eames 


assures low-cost protection against sifting, 
breakage, change in moisture content, escape 
or absorption of odors, and many other com- 
mon shipping complaints. A Bemis Water- 
proof Bag can also be made acid-, oil-, or 
grease-resistant. It’s ideal for LCL and 
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PLANT OPERATIONS 


NOTEBOOK 








How a Pipe Still Was Used as a Steam Generator 


HE rapid expansion of the facilities 
i 8 for the manufacture of 100-octane 
gasoline during the War period necessi- 
tated added steam generating capacity at 
the Baltimore refinery of the Standard Oil 
Co. of N. J. The concurrent need for the 
maximum possible quantity of 100-octane 
fuel and the protracted delivery dates on 
steam generating equipment caused ar- 
rangements to be made in 1943 for the 
conversion of an existing vacuum pipe still, 
which formerly manufactured asphalt, into 
a steam generator. 

Sufficient capacity was available at that 
time in an atmospheric pipe still to satisfy 
the asphalt manufacturing requirements, 
temporarily permitting the release of the 


vacuum pipe still from this service. 

The revamped unit was designed for a 
generating capacity of 40,000 Ibs. of steam 
per hour at 150 psi. Available equipment 
was utilized in its reconstruction and the 
remodeled facilities consisted of the exist- 
ing pipe still furnace, a reconditioned 
cracking coil soaking drum installed hori- 
zontally near the furnace to serve as the 
steam drum, small feedwater storage tank 
and four existing pumps for feedwater and 
recirculating service. 

When used as a pipe still the oil feed 
traversed a long series path through the 
furnace tubes. However, when operating 
as a steam producer, the water was split 
into two parallel runs to decrease pressure 





FLOW PLAN—CONVERSION OF PIPE STILL TO STEAM GENERATOR 
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Pipe still at the Baltimore, Maryland, refinery of the Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J., which served for over a year as a steam generator. Although partially 
dismantled, the steam drum can be seen in the left foreground, the furnace 
being located in the small building at the right. 
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As long as the supply lasts readers 
may obtain copies of “A.S.M.E. Stand- 
ard Automatic Control Terminology,” 
reprinted from the last few issues of 
Chemical Industries. 











drop. Even so, forced feed recirculation 
of the water through the tubes at 250 psi 
was necessary. 

In operation, zeolite-treated feedwater 
from a boiler plant plus steam condensate 
is delivered to the storage drum from 
where it is pumped into the steam drum. 
Circulating pumps took suction from the 
steam drum and passed the feedwater in 
split streams through the tubular furnace 
back to the steam drum. A recirculation 
ratio of about four to one on the quantity 
of water fed to the unit was found neces- 
sary in order to secure satisfactory oper- 
ation. Most of the former fuel burning 
system was utilized, permitting the furnace 
to be fired with refinery gas and fuel oil. 

This unconventional design did not sat- 
isfy the requirements of the A. S. M. E. 
Boiler Code but approval for the operation 
of the unit for the duration of the War was 
received from the State Boiler Inspection 
authorities after they had been convinced 
of the exigencies of the situation. 

The unit was placed in service on Feb. 
23, 1944, carrying an average base load of 
35,000 Ibs. of steam per hour. It con- 
tinued in satisfactory operation other than 
a couple of repair periods until April 14, 
1945 when it was finally removed from 
service. 


Trichlorethylene 


A sectional committee of the American 
Standards Association after a three-year 
study has concluded that concentrations of 
trichlorethylene exceeding 200 parts in one 
million parts of air were dangerous to 
workers, according to a report approved 
by the Standards Council of the Associa- 
tion. 

These data have been made available 
by the American Standards Association 
as an American Standard covering the 
safely permissible concentration of this 
widely-employed degreasing agent. 


Correction 


Certain symbols were omitted and 
transported from equation (3), appearing 
with “The Water Flow Nomograph” on 
pg. 1062 of the December, 1946 issue. 

The equation appeared as 


ee [ 0.0035 + 


0.00895 (5) ges: ae (3 


whereas it should have read 


APrsas == 39 [ 0.0035 + 


0.00895 (5) 0.42 ] = 
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There are many reasons — sound reasons — for 
the increasingly wide use of the Sperry Plate 
Filter Press. Industry has found that this filter 
press offers special advantages which increase 
the efficiency and reduce the cost of filtration. 

One of the foremost is its versatility. The 
Sperry Plate Filter Press will handle any kind 
of filterable mixture, including viscous sub- 
stances. It can perform low, medium or high 
pressure filtration. [t can use wire, wool, asbes- 
tos, glass, vinyon, filter paper, pulp and virtu- 
ally all types of filter cloths. The simplest type 
of filter cloth can be used — in fact the cloth 
can be cut direct from the roll. Cloths are 
easily removed and replaced. 


FREE... Valuable data and 
charts on industrial filtration 
in this booklet. Write Sperry 
for your copy — today! 
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Advantageous, too, is the simple construction 


-of the Sperry Plate Filter Press. This means 


that its first cost is low, and that maintenance 
and operating expenses are kept toa minimum. 
It also assures ease of operation. 

The Sperry Plate Filter Press can be used 
with precise temperature control. It can be 
used to separate emulsions. It will handle hot 
liquors without vaporizing. It will filter with- 
out exposing the liquid to the atmosphere. 

If you have a filtration problem, why not 
discuss it with Sperry engineers? We invite 
you to submit samples of your material for a 
complete analysis, we will then give unbiased 
recommendations . . . all without obligation. 


Eastern Sales Representative Western Soles Representative 
Henry E. Jacoby, M. E. 8. M Pitheshy 
205 E. 42nd $t., New York City 17, N.Y. 1033 Merchants Exchange Bidg. 


Phone: MUrrey Hill 4-3581 





Sen Francisco 4, Calif, Phone De 0373 





NOMOGRAPH-OF-THE-MONTH 


Edited by DALE S. DAVIS 


Line Coordinate Charts 
For Caustic Soda Solutions 
by D. 8. DAV IS* 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Michigan 


Chemical Industries will be happy to receive any charts that 
you may have developed so that they may be shared with your 
fellow engineers. The authors of each chart used will receive 
an honorarium of $10. 


The accompanying nomographs, based on well known data 
(2), enable convenient and accurate calculation of the percentage 
sodium hydroxide content of caustic soda solutions when the 
hydrometer readings and temperatures are known. The charts 
are of the line coordinate type and are predicated on the line- 
arity, over the range of 0 to 100° C., of functions of the hydro- 
meter reading, 5, with certain functions of the percentage con- 
centration, C, according to the equations 


8—a+bC (for 1 to 12 per cent caustic soda) 
5 Cs ; 1)=gt hC (for 10 to 32 per cent caustic soda) 


5—m-+ n[C — 0.0033 (C — 40)2 + 0.33] (for 30 
to 50 per cent caustic soda) 
where a, b, g, h, m, and n depend upon the temperature but need 
not be defined analytically. 

The charts, constructed by methods described previously’, 
bear doubly graduated hydrometer reading and temperature 
axes; the former are scaled in specific gravity and Baumé units 
and the latter carry Centigrade and Fahrenheit scales. A straight 


* Present address: Tallmadge, Ohio. 
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line connecting the hydrometer reading and the observed tem- 
perature will intersect the central scale in the percentage of 
caustic soda. 


Literature Cited 


(1) Davis, D. S., ‘Empirical Equations and Nomography,” p. 140, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943. f 

(2) International Critical Tables, 3, p. 79, New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1926. 
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Calcium Carbonate. And quite 
possibly it’s Wyandotte Precipitated 
Calcium Carbonate. 

Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium 
Carbonate, as a pigment, makes pos- 


sible high-grade coated paper. 
This chemical is increasingly in 
demand by makers of baking powder 


for its calcium-enrichment properties. 





yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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») doctor’s gloves 


Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium 
Carbonate is the best reinforcing 
agent known for many rubber prod- 
ucts—lending tensile strength and 
tear resistance to rubber goods, in- 
cluding gloves, hospital sheeting and 
hot-water bottles... 

This versatile product has many 


other uses in such diverse fields as 





Johnny’s cookie 


plastics, dentifrices, polishes and 
pharmaceuticals... 


If you have a food-enriching, pig- 
menting, mild abrasive, reinforcing 
or extension problem, Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation invites you 
to consult them about the adapta- 
bility of Wyandotte Precipitated 


Calcium Carbonate to your purposes. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 7 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Soda Ash © Caustic Soda ¢ Bicarbonate of Soda * Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Chlorine 
Hydrogen * Sodium Zincates * Aromatic Intermediates * Dry Ice * Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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LABORATORY NOTEBOOK 





Electric Furnace 


A new electric furnace, which it is said 
offers a performance unusual for a fur- 
nace of its size and moderate cost, has 
been announced by the Thermo Electric 
Mfg. Co., of Dubuque, Iowa. Known as 
the Model CEA, this new furnace offers 
wide utility for general laboratory use. 

The heating chamber measures 434” 
wide, 44” high and 6” deep, with overall 
dimensions of 12” wide, 15%” high and 
1414” deep. The furnace will maintain a 
temperature of 2000° F. continuously, and 
automatically hold any selected tempera- 
ture from 500° F. to 2000° F. The manu- 
facturer also emphasizes the fast heating 
of this model—up to 1500° F. in 30 min- 
utes. 

Construction features one-piece alum- 
inum castings for the body and door. The 
counterbalanced door is hinged to swing 


Glass-Blowing Machine 


forward, and thus provides a handy load- 
ing platform. Insulation is cast perma- 
nently in place inside the furnace body. 
The heating element completely surrounds 
the chamber to assure uniform distribu- 
tion of heat. An indicating pyrometer 
shows muffle temperature, and is cali- 
brated in both Fahrenheit and Centigrade 
scales. 

The Model CEA is available for use 
on either A. C. or D. C. current, either 
115 or 230 volts. Complete information 
can be obtained by writing to the Thermo 
Electric Manufacturing Co., 480 W. Lo- 
cust St., Dubuque, Iowa. 


Spectal Mantle for 
Resin Flasks 


A new heating mantle designed to fit 
resin reaction flasks has been announced 
by Glas-Col Apparatus Company, Terre 





A new addition to Hercules Experiment Station’s equipment is a mechanical 
glassblower lathe which by the use of pedals, levers, wheels and compressed air 
turns out intricate pieces of glass with only manual or foot assistance from the 
operator. The machine is produced by the Litton Engineering Laboratories 
in Redwood City, California. The lathe has different size chucks for holding 
the glass, and the twelve-burner flame is on a track which can be adjusted to 


meet the glassware at the proper spot. 


A valve controls the burner and is 


operated by the foot. A valve also supplies the proper mixture of gas and 
oxygen and another valve determines in which direction (head or footstock) 


the air for blowing is to be used. 
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Haute, Indiana. These mantles are manu- 
factured for resin reaction flasks in sizes 
ranging from 500 to 3000 milliliter ca- 
pacity. Since they provide even heat 
distribution, they act to prevent scorch- 
ing of clear organic materials and give 





a controlled method of applying heat of 
any temperature. 

Since resin reaction flasks now avail- 
able to laboratories are not of a standard 
size, the company manufactures these 
mantles on order to fit the flask on which 
it is to be used. 


pH Indicator 


To overcome the lack of color sensitivity 
of usual indicators, a new, sharp endpoint 
indicator, known as TruTest M-E-P In- 
dicator, has been developed which meets 
all the requirements of pH control and is 
so easy to use and so constant and sharp 
in color separations that even untrained 
laboratory personnel can use it with quick 
accuracy. This indicator changes from 
green on the alkaline side to an inter- 
mediate gray to a definite purple on the 
acid side, or vice versa. The gray tint 
provides a convenient warning of the ap- 
proaching endpoint. 

The sensitivity of TruTest M-E-P In- 
dicator is demonstrated by the fact that 
one drop of N/10 acid will carry 25 ml. 
of sodium bicarbonate solution from a 
green color to the warning gray color. 
A second drop will turn the solution to 
the ultimate purple endpoint. In unbuf- 
fered solutions, one drop of N/10 acid 
or alkaline will carry the color from 
green to purple or vice versa. 

TruTest M-E-P is a stable, aqueous 
solution, containing no alcohol or other 
volatile liquids. Its effectiveness is not 
impaired by organic matter or phosphates 
in solution. It is manufactured by Tru- 
Test Laboratories, Inc., 261-263 S. Third 
St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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X-Ray Diffraction 

THEORY OF X-Ray DIFFRACTION IN 
Crystats, by W. H. Zachariasen. John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., N. Y., 1945. 
iv-+ 255 pp. Illustr. Reviewed by W. 
L. Kehl, Gulf Research and Develop- 
ment Co. 


THIS IS a book written primarily for 
the more serious student of X-ray diffrac- 
tion. The author attempts to present a 
logical treatment of both the theory of 
crystal symmetry and the theory of X-ray 
diffraction in crystals. The treatment is 
entirely theoretical in nature, with no 
discussion of experimental techniques and 
only a few rather brief sections devoted 
to comparison between theory and experi- 
mental results. Mathematical elegance 
and conciseness have been attained by the 
use of vector and tensor equations and 
representations throughout the book. This 
feature is very attractive to the reader 
who is trained to read and think in terms 
of vectors and tensors. However, there 
are many people working in the field of 
X-ray diffraction who would be inter- 
ested in the material contained in this 
book, but who are not sufficiently familiar 
with vector and tensor relations to be 
able to read this material except with 
great difficulty. These people will not 
find the book too useful. 

It should be made clear that this is a 
valuable book in that it presents important 
material of a very fundamental nature, 
much of which is not readily available 
elsewhere, if available at all. As a text 
book, it would provide excellent training 
for the more mature, serious student in 
X-ray diffraction who would go through 
the book very carefully and thoroughly, 
filling in all the missing steps and check- 
ing the equations derived. Since this is 
usually not practicable for a great many 
potential readers, the usefulness of the 
book is considerably limited. The re- 
viewer would like to see an attempt made 
to present as much of the material as 
possible in a form more suitable to the 
average reader, so that a greater number 
of workers in the field could enjoy the 
benefits of the anthor’s efforts. 


Metal Soaps 

Tue ALKALINE-EARTH AND  HEAvVy- 
Meta Soaps, by Stanley B. Elliott. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York, 
1946. 345 pp.; $7.50. Reviewed by 
C. A. Weltman, Alox Corporation. 


THIS IS the first book of its kind to 
present in a condensed and usable form 
existing information on the manufacture 
and applications of alkaline earth and 
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heavy metal soaps. It is a well organ- 
ized presentation of the varied and scat- 
tered information revealed in the patent 
and technical publications. The book is 
designed for the industrial chemist and 
only briefly discusses theoretical aspects 
of the subject. The author has done well 
by eliminating all of the contradictory and 
confusing theorizing which has appeared 
from time to time in the literature, and 
has only briefly outlined such theories 
as are generally accepted. 

About half of the book deals with the 
practical considerations involved in the 
precipitation and fusion methods of pre- 
paring soaps of the alkaline earth and 
heavy metals. All the pertinent informa- 
tion about most of the widely used raw 
materials, their advantages and disad- 
vantages for specific uses, and their source 
and relative cost are included. A dis- 
cussion of the classification of soaps on 
the basis of (1) the physical character- 
istics of the soap, (2) the ability of the 
soap to influence the characteristics of 
the liquids in which it is dispersed, and 
(3) the ability of the soap to dissolve in 
certain organic solvents and supply metal 
cations, is given in some detail. Since so 
little fundamental information is available, 
this classification based on the uses of 
metal soaps is very instructive. 

The last half of the book deals with a 
description of the individual soaps of 
commercial importance in terms of the 
classification mentioned above. Consid- 
erable useful information about the uses 
of soaps for greases, wetting and dis- 
persing agents, pigment dispersers and 
wetters, catalysts, fungicides, detergents, 
emulsifiers, lubricants, cosmetics and 
pharmaceuticals is included. The ap- 
pendix contains an extensive compilation 
of references to the patent literature, soap 
specifications, tabulated applications of 
soaps, and physical properties of soaps. 

The usefulness of this book lies in its 
presentation and organization of much 
of present day information on soap tech- 
nology. It will be a valuable asset to the 
industrial chemist interested in appli- 
cations of metal soaps, and to those who 
believe soaps may someday assume even 
greater industrial importance. 


Other Publications 


LITERATURE SEARCH ON THE PRESERVATION OF 
Foop sy Freezinc, by B. H. Weil and Frances 
Sterne. This well-indexed listing of abstracts 
of 2095 literature articles and patents, both 
foreign and U. S., should be of great value to 
those working in this increasingly important 
field. Special Report No. 23 of the State Engi- 
neering eperinnent Station, Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Georgia, June, 1946. Price 
$4.00 


PHarmacy’s Part 1n Society entitles an ac- 
count by George Urdang of what pharmacy’s 


place and part in society has been through the 
ages, and of the tasks which the profession has 


met and is meeting. It is published at $5 by 
the American Institute of the History of Phar- 
macy, Chemistry Bldg., Madison, Wis. 


REGULATION OF THE SECURITY Markets is the 
title and subject of a Brookings Institution pub- 
lication which will be of interest to manage- 
ment. Price, $2, from the Institution, 722 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C 


EXTRACTIVES FROM NORTHEASTERN Woops is the 
subject of Bulletin 9 of the Northeastern Wood 
Utilization Council, P. O. Box 1577, New 
Haven 6, Conn. It includes a review of the 
literature and accounts of commercial extraction 
of essential oils from wood. Price, $1. 


NATIONAL INTEREST AND INTERNATIONAL Car- 
TELS, by Chas. R. Whittlesey, Prof. of Finance 
and Economics at U. of Penn., deals with the 
cartel problem in relation to patents and foreign 
trade in addition to the more fundamental re- 
lationship with a free economy. MacMillan Co., 
New York, $2.50. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY AFTER THE CESARO 
MeEtHop, by J. D. H. Donnay, ties together the 
concepts of spherical and plane trigonometry. 
It is said to be useful to chemists concerned 
with crystallography. Price, $1.75, Interscience 
Publishers, Inc., New York. 


PHOSPHATES AND SUPERPHOSPHATE, by A. N. 
Gray, compiles world-wide statistical informa- 
tion together with descriptive information on 
the phosphate industry. 416 pages, $7. Inter- 
science Publishers, Inc., New York 3, x. 


ANNvuAL Reports of the Society of Chemical 
Industry on the Progress of Applied Chemistry 
(1944) are now available. Literature of 26 
fields of the chemical industry is ably reviewed. 
Price, $4.80, Society of Chemical Industry, 56, 
Victoria St., London, S. W. 1. 


Woop YeEAst For ANIMAL FEED is Bulletin 12 
of the Northeastern Wood Utilization Council, 
P. O. Box 1577, New Haven 6, Conn. The 
feed value of wood yeast and its production are 
discussed in two parts in the 198-page bulletin. 
Price, $2. 


CHEMISTRY AS A PROFESSION, and a similar one 
on CHEMICAL ENGINEERING are booklets pub- 
lished by the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel to outline employment re- 
quirements and opportunities for vocational guid 
ance. Copies are 10¢ each. ot. of Docu- 
ments, G. P. O., Washington 25, D. 


Piastics IN Practice, by John Sasso and 
Michael A. Brown, Jr., is a 185-page book re- 
viewing plastics in all their successful com- 
mercial applications for readers concerned with 
»roduct development, design and merchandising. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N. Y. Price, $4. 


A. S. T. M. MetHops CuemicaL ANALYSIS OF 
MerAts replaces the 1943 . price, $4.50. 
Also published are the A. . M. STANDARDS 
1945 oe a % in Ron Bi Be $4 per 
volume. A. S. T. M. Headquarters, 1916 Race 
wis Shiledelphia, "a. 


RESEARCH IN Hotvianp is the general title of a 
series of monographs published by the Elsevier 
Publishing Co., New York. To date 24 titles 
have been published, among which are ‘‘MopERN 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHEMOTHERAPY,” $3.50, and 
“CONTRIBUTION TO THE PHysICcs OF CELLULOSE 
Fipres,” $4, 


InpustriaL Fitms—A Source or Occupation- 
AL INFORMATION is a booklet published by the 
USES to acquaint persons required to know 
facts about jobs and industries with the value 
of films in presenting those facts. The films 
describe 18 industries. Excellent for personnel 
directors, teachers and vocational guidance coun- 
selors. Copies are 20¢, Supt. of Documents, 
G. P. O., Washington 25, D. C. 


Heat Treatinc ALumiInum ALLoys is a 114- 
page, well illustrated book presenting consider- 
able detail on the subject, published by Reynolds 
Metal Co., Dept. 47, 2500 S. 3rd St., Louis- 
ville 1, Ky. Price, $1. 


StratisticaL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES 
1946 contains 1039 pages. Price, $2.25, Supt. 
of Documents, G. P. O., Washington 25. EC. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MExICcAN-AMERICAN Con- 
FERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH have been 
ublished by the conference sponsors, Armour 
esearch Foundation, Technology Center, Chi- 
cago 16, Ill. The volume contains papers by 
more than a score of this country’s leading 
scientists. Price, $2.50. Send orders to S. 
Charles Pappageorge at the above address, 


Wuere To Finp INFORMATION ON THE GERMAN 
Cuemicat InpDustry is a well indexed bibliog- 
raphy prepared by L. Wilson Greene, former 
colonel of the General Staff Corps. It contains 
344 references to periodicals and OPB reports. 
Price, $1, tad g Printing & Publishing Co., 
Aberdeen, Md. 
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AERO* Dicyandiamide is a neutral, Comprehensive technical information is 
stable, non-hygroscopic compound con- available in a 10-page data sheet, which 
taining 66.67% nitrogen. With the many summarizes all the facts regarding the Other Organic Nitrogen Compounds 
new applications that have been de- chemical and physical properties, appli- Bi bits 
veloped for “‘Dicy,”’ it is rapidly becom- cations, and literature references. | Guanidines NH 
ing one of organic chemistry’s basic Taw Return of the coupon below will bring ‘ a 
materials. The expanding applications you a research sample and the descrip- 2 
have made it possible to produce “‘Dicy sue dete 
in commercial quantities at low cost. ; ‘ ; Guanylurea Sulfate 
The following are some of its more im- PROPERTIES OF NH O 
portant applications: AERO DICYANDIAMIDE II I 
Meanfacture of barbiturates (Cyanoguanidine) | H.N-C-NH-C-NH,.H:.SO, 
Fluidification of starch products Formula H:N-C(:NH)-NHCN Osa 
As an ingredient in photographic Mol. Wt. 84 Ary! Biguanides Te 
ee Purity 99% | Ar-NH-C-NH-C-NH, 
Stabilization of organic polymers wis ; : | 
As an intermediate in the prepara- Form White, crystalline material eae : : 
tion of explosives, metal deactiva- Solubility Sol. water, MeOH, liquid Dithiobraret ; 
tors, antioxidants, surface active ammonia tae ca 
agents, resins, fireproofing com- Sl. Sol. EtOH, Acetone HLN-C-NELC-Ni, 
pounds, and dyestuff and textile V. Sl. Sol. Ether, Benzene paccieieeaiieancesstimnniiaces 
chemicals. Decomp. point 207-9°C °Trade-marhk 


SAMPLE AND TECHNICAL DATA 


American Cyanamid Company 

Section ON, Synthetic Organic Chemicals Dept. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


(| Send me sample of AERO Dicyandiamide  _} Send technical data sheet 


Name 





Position 








Company 


Address 

















February, 1947 
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BOOKLETS & CATALOGS 








Chemicals 


B156. ARMEEN SALTS. 
—Penetrants . 


“Armeen Salts 
. Repellents,” 4 pgs. 


Armour Chemical Div., Armour and Co. 


B157. BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE is the 
subject of a new technical bulletin of John 
Powell & Co., Inc. 


B158. Cotor. “Color in Electromag- 
netic Energy,” folder, Sun Chemical Corp. 


B159. Crackinc CatatystT. “Aerocat 
Grade MS-A Synthetic Fluid Cracking 
Catalyst,” 8 pgs. American Cyanamid 
Co. 


B160. Fine CHEMICALS. 
Mann Fine Chemicals, Inc. 


Price List, 


B161. Metat CAstinG SEALANT. The 
use of Laminac resin as a sealant for 
porous metal castings is discussed in a 
recent bulletin from the Plastics Division 
of the American Cyanamid Co. 


B162. Nicket PLatinc. “For Best Re- 
sults Plan to Use Harshaw Modified 
Bright Nickel Process,” 16 pgs., Harshaw 


Chemical Co. 


B163. P-Di-TeErT-BUTYLBENZENE. 12 
pages, circular No. 104. Chemical Prod- 
ucts Dept., Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). 


B164. PrLastics MATERIALS TABLE, 1 
pg., Shaw Insulator Co. 


B165. Sanitation. The B-K_ Sales 
Division of the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co. has revised its 8-page color leaflet 


on sanitation and its 6-page color leaflet 
on bacteria control for dairy equipment. 


B166. Sotvents. “Solvents, Alcohols, 
Extenders,” 64 pgs., third edition, CP 
Chemical Solvents Inc. 


B167. SyNTHETIC RusBER. “Five Years 
of Synthetic Rubber” titles a 50-page bul- 
letin which is available from the United 
States Rubber Co. 


B168. VaRNISH Resin. “Nevillac RT,” 
7 pgs., Neville Co. 


B169. VoLuMETRIc STANDARDS. “How 
to Make Standard Volumetric Solutions 
in a Few Minutes,” 4 pgs., The Emile 
Greiner Co. 


Equipment 


G109. Actip AND ALKALI RESISTANT 
Pumps. 20 pgs., Bulletin W-350-B1H, 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. 


G110. Automatic CHEMICAL FEED 
Systems. “Electronics in Automatic 
Chemical Feed Systems,” 14 pgs., Tech- 
nical Paper No. 54, Milton Roy Co. 


Gl1ll. AxtALt-FLow BLowers. ‘Moore 
Direct Drive Axial-Flow Pressure Blow- 
ers,” 12 pgs., The Moore Co. 


G112. Bac LoAper. “New Flexovey- 
or,” 4 pgs., Bulletin No. 100, E. C. Horne 


Machinery Co. 


G113. Bett Conveyor. “Rapid Power 
Boosters,” 32-pgs., Catalog No. 31-C5, 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 


Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (2-7) 


I would like to receive the following free booklets and catalogs. 


B156 B164 Glll 
B157 B165 Gl12 
B158 B166 G113 
B159 B167 G114 
B160 B168 G115 
B161 B169 G116 
B162 G109 G117 
B163 G110 G118 


* Inquiry must be on business letterhead. 


Company 


Street 


G119 G128 G137 
G120 G129 G138 
G121 G130 G139 
G122 Gl131 G140 
G123 G132 G141 
G124 G133 G142 
G125 G134 G143 
G126 G135 G144 
G127 G136 G145 
G146 
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G114. ALARM. 
“M.S.A. Carbon Monoxide Alarm Indus- 
trial Type,” 4 pgs., Bulletin No. DR-3, 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


CARBON MONOXIDE 


G115. CHeck Vatve. “The Williams- 
Hager Flanged Silent Check Valve,” 4 
pgs., The Williams Gauge Co. 


G116. Construction Data. A. C, 
Horn Co., Inc. has issued a new 96-page 
edition of their construction data and 
handbook. 


G117. Corrosion-REsistinG Process 
EguIpMENT. 20 pgs., general catalog H, 
The Duriron Co., Inc. 


G118. CrusHers. “Jeffrey Double Roll 
Crushers,” 8 pgs., Bulletin No. 794, The 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


G119. Decreasers. “D’Oiler for Better 
and More Efficient Cleaning of Metal 
Parts and Pieces!”, 8 pgs., Mechanical 
Process Co. 


G120. DensitoMeTEr. “Direct Reading 
Photoelectric Densitometers,” 4 pgs., L 
J. Long Co. 


G121. Diratometer. “A New Type of 
Recording Dilatometer,” 6 pgs., Elec- 
tronics Division, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 


G122. Dust Cottectors. 16 pgs., Bul- 
letin No. 101, Peters-Dalton Inc. 


G123. ELecrrorturip Drive “Why 
Link-Belt Engineers Created the Electro- 
fluid Drive Packaged Power Unit for 
You!”, 15 pgs., No. 2085. Link Belt Co. 


G124. Fan. “Durco Corrosion Resist- 
ing Fans,” 12 pgs., Bulletin No. 1102, 
Duriron Co., Inc. 


G125. Freepers. 12 pgs., catalog No. 
33-D, Hardinge Co, Inc. 


G126. Fire Hose. “Firemen Can Work 
Faster with B. F. Goodrich Hose,” 6 pgs., 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


G127, Froor MAINTENANCE is the sub- 
ject of Bulletin No. 603 titled “Cut Floor 
Maintenance” of Walter Maguire Co. 


G128. GAUGES AND DIAL THERMOME- 
TERS. 20 pgs., Jas. P. Marsh Corp. 


G129. Heap Prorection. “M.S.A. 
Skullguards, Industry’s Best Head Pro- 
tection, 4 pgs., Bulletin No. DK-13, Mine 
Safety Appliances Co. 


G130. Heatinc System. “The Blaw- 
Knox Electro-Vapor Heating System,” 8 
pgs., Bulletin No. 2083, Blaw-Knox Co. 


G131. High Vacuum REeEcorDING AND 
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ARUE 


A HIGHLY REACTIVE INTERMEDIATE OFFERING 
NEW COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES 


' RESINS «— As an intermediate in the preparation of polymerizable 
) _g monomers, and as a constituent of aldehyde resins 


INTERMEDIATE 


As an intermediate in the synthesis of pharmaceuticals, heterocyclic 
ring compounds, polybasic acids, diamines, alcohols, acetals, etc. 


AMONG THE HUNDREDS OF POSSIBLE REACTIONS ARE: 








Chlorination CH2= CH — CHO + Cl2 





CH2Ci— CHCi — CHO (2,3-DICHLOROPROPIONALDEHYDE) 


aah R TT +s 


OC2Hs5 
Acetal Formation CH2= CH—CHO+HCI+C2Hs50H ———> CH2CiI—CH2—CH (3-CHLORO- 1,1-DIETHOXYPROPANE) 
Nocots 
H3C. CH3 
Amination CH2=CH—CHO+(CH3)2NH ———> N—CH2—CH = CH—N (1,3-DIMETHYLAMINOPROPENE) 
H3C~ CH3 
H2 
Cc 


Ring Formation CH2=CH—CHO+CH2=CH—CH=CH2 ——— > HC’ ‘CH-CHO ( TETRAHYDROBENZALDEHYDE) 


> 
CH2 = CH—CHO +NH3 ————> nc’. (P—PICOLINE) 42 








eR oP ERT 1E 
gare To members of the chemical industry who are interested 
ical tormul 56.06 in its many potential uses, we offer trial lot quantities 
of Acrolein for use in the development and processing 
moiecvio" bor 0.84 of new commercial products. 
covit me The bifunctional Acrolein molecule is extremely 
gpecitic 9 _869 versatile. It can undergo an almost unlimited number 
point o¢ of reactions characteristic of both aldehydes and 
melting 52.7 activated olefinic bonds to form a variety of unusual 
pon compounds. Your investigation of these many 
iting possible reactions may afford new and profitable 
cororless applications of this chemical. 
ple A request on your company letterhead will 
inflamme iy bring further technical information. 
\cohe ' 
soluble in? 





SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 ¢ 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
Los Angeles - Houston + St. Louis « Chicago - Cleveland + Boston 























CONCENTRATE 


Now Available in Substantial Quantities 


This product is essentially a double salt having 
approximately the formula Li. Na PO,. 
Average Li.O content 20%. 


eR DEM 
LRONA 


Suitable for refining into various Lith- 
ium compounds with phosphates as by- 
products. 





AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 


122 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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oo fle FILCO) 


—Uniform— 
—Consistently 


Dependable— 


A consistently reliable filter media 
is pertinent to proper filtration. 
Filpaco Filter Papers insure ac- 
curate and dependable results. 
Working samples furnished upon 
request. Advise sizes desired. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE: 
@ Filter cloth 
@ Asbestos pads 
@ Stainless steel tanks 
@ Gravity wheel conveyors 
@ and Disc Filters 


Write for technical data and literature 


We the FILTER PAPER Co. 


2416 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





CoNTROL 


EguipMENT. “Televac High 
Vacuum Indicating, Recording and Con- 
trol Equipment,” 6 pgs., George E. Fred- 


| ericks Co. 


G132. Hose MaAsks. 
Masks with 


“M.S.A. Hose 
the M.S.A. ‘AIl Vision’ 


| Facepiece,” 6 pgs., Bulletin No. EB-5, 





Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


G133. INpustrRIAL PROTECTIVE CLO- 
THING. “B. F. Goodrich Industrial Pro- 
tective Clothing,” Catalog Section 12000, 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


G134. InsuLations. “Our Third Re- 
port to Industry on Simplex Synthetic 


Rubber Insulations,” 12 pgs., Simplex 
Wire and Cable Co. 
G135. MaTertALs HANDLING EQuip- 


MENT. 6 pgs., Metzgar Co. 


G136. NEEDLE VALVEs. “Kerotest Steel 
Needle Valves,” 4 pgs., Kerotest Mfg. Co. 


G137. PrtroteumM Propucts. “Sun 
‘Job-Proved’ Products for Industry,” 4 
pgs., Sun Oil Co., Industrial Products 
Dept. 


G138. Power. “More power to 
U. S. A.” titles a 32-page book available 
from Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


G139. Power TRANSMISSION. AND Con- 


| VEYoRS are the subjects of a new general 
| catalog of the Patron Transmission Co. 


G140. ReEMoTE TRANSMISSION is the 
subject of a recent 24-page catalog (No. 
5902) of the Brown Instrument Co. 


G141. Rusper Lininc. The Vulcalock 
rubber to metal bond is the subject of 


catalog section 9000 now available from 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. 


G142. Sanp Brast Hose. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. has issued a 1-page catalog 
section (No. 4440) concerning their sand 
blast hose. 


G143. STAINLESS STEEL PIPE AND 
Fittincs. John B. Astell and Co., Inc. 
has issued a 4-page folder describing and 
picturing their line of pipe, tubing and 
fittings. 


G144. Static Evectricity. “Control- 
ling Static Electricity on Belts ‘DAG’ 
Colloidal Graphite” titles a recent 4-page 
bulletin (No. 140.1) of Acheson Colloids 
Corp. 


G145. Stream GENERATOR. The Cyclo- 
therm fluid-fired steam generators are 
the subjects of a recent 4-page bulletin. 


G146. Steer LusricaTep PLuc VALVES 
are the subjects of a 16-page catalog 
(No. S-46) recently issued by American 


| Car and Foundry Co. 
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HERE ARE ten reasons why Baker’s Thiocyanates 
have proved so popular with pharmaceutical, 
textile dyeing, photographic, chemical process, 


and adhesive industries: 
1. Each Baker Thiocyanate is an all-synthetic 
product. 


2. Baker controls the basic raw material — 


both the quality and availability. 


3. Baker’s Thiocyanates are always white, 
with no discoloration due to raw material 


variation. 
4. They contain no foreign sulfides. 
5. Iron is kept to an extremely low level. 


6. Baker’s Thiocyanates contain no tarry resi- 
dues because they are a synthetic product, 


not a recovery product. 


. Alkalies and alkaline earths are negligible. 








. Non-volatile matter is very low. 
9. Heavy metals are extremely low. 


10. Baker’s Thiocyanates are produced in the 
form of regular needle crystals for ready 


solubility. 


Baker makes a complete line of Thiocyanates: 
Ammonium Thiocyanate is available in C. P. 
Crystal, C. P. Special ACS, Purified Crystal and 
Technical Crystal. Calcium Thiocyanate is offered 
in two concentrations— Purified Liquid about 
78°, and about 45%. Potassium and Sodium 
Thiocyanates come in C. P. Crystal, N. F. Crystal 


and Technical Crystal. 
Please write for test samples and prices. 


J.T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and 
Plant: Phillipsburg, N.J. Branch Offices: New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. 


Baker’s Chemicals 


C.P. ANALYZED 


FINE 


INDUSTRIAL 
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The use of Nuchar Activated Carbon 
is a common sense proposition. The ef- 
fectiveness as well as the economy of 
using Nuchar as a purifying medium 
has been fully demonstrated in most 
fields of industrial activity. In most 
cases, little or no additional equipment 
is necessary. 


Purification by adsorption has become 
standard practice in many operating 
processes, such as: Chemicals, Drugs, 


Industrial Chemical Sales Division, West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “Nuchar Active Carbon— 
purification by adsorption.” 


Name 
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a Use Nuchar Activated Carbon 


Pharmaceuticals, Biologicals, Dye Inter- 
mediates, Food Products, Industrial 
Water, Off-Grade Products, Oils, Fats, 
Waxes, Trade Wastes and Water Purifi- 
cation. 


Let a Nuchar Technician show you 
how you can substitute the simple, low- 
cost Nuchar Activated Carbon process 
for the more complicated purification 
methods which require the use of ex- 
tensive equipment. 


TA 
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Chemical Industry Takes Firm 
Stand Against Tariff Cuts 


EW industries are more tariff-con- 
EK scious than the chemical industry, 
and few have more reason to be. And, 
last month, with the full realization that 
foreign producers may soon become seri- 
ous competitors of U. S. chemical man- 
ufacturers, representatives of leading 
chemical producers expressed their defi- 
nite opposition to tariff cuts. 

Both the Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation and the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association filed 
briefs before the government Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, as did the 
Soap and Glycerine Producers, Lead In- 
dustries Association, and a number of 
other groups and individual corporations. 
The reason: trade agreement negotiations 
are to be conducted by the State Depart- 
ment with 18 nations in April. 

Cited by the briefs was the record of 
the chemical industry during the war, 
made possible by the fact that by 1939 
the U. S. had huge chemical producing 
facilities. And such was far from the 
case in 1917, when, partly as a result ot fhe 
then ineffective tariff provisions, the U. S. 
was largely dependent on foreign chem- 
ical sources. In 1922, Congress, aware of 
the essentiality of a domestic chemical 
industry, revised the Chemical Schedule 
and adopted a more or less paternalistic 
attitude toward the industry. By 1930 the 
provisions of the 1922 Act had been re- 
enacted and extended. Such protection 
fostered the pre-war growth of the in- 
dustry. 

The MCA, in particular, pointed out 
that a high wage level and a satisfactory 
standard of living cannot be maintained 
if the U. S. producers are subjected to 
foreign low-wage competition. Wages and 
salaries, according to MCA, represented 
27.8 per cent of the sales dollar in 1938, 
and amount to more than 30 per cent now. 
Today the average hourly wage rate in 
the U. S. chemical industry stands at 
$1.26. In Great Britain it approximates 
42 cents, with Italy, Germany, France, 
and Switzerland all running considerably 
below the British figure. 

Also to be considered is the fact that 
the efficiency of chemical industries in 
Great Britain, Switzerland, Holland and 
Belgium does not differ materially from 
that of the U. S. (France and Italy are 
somewhat less efficient). These strong, 
well-organized industries are moving rap- 
idly into production. Foreign wage rates 
are lower; production costs can be pared. 
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Another factor of concern is the rapid 
expansion of Russia’s State-monopolized 
chemical industry, and the acquisition by 
Russia of facilities in the German zone 
and in satellite countries. 

Moreover, wherever central or social- 
istic governments control output, com- 
modities can be priced for export to the 
U. S. at any figure necessary to move the 
goods. And political considerations may 
weigh heavier than purely economic. 

In essence, the testimony revealed, any 
further reduction in chemical tariff rates 
to the credit of foreign nations whose 
economies are geared to substantially 
lower standards of living, and to political 
concepts which do not permit competition 
on an equal basis, will place the U. S. 
industry in a seriously disadvantageous 
position. Production and productive ca- 
pacity, number of workers employed, and 
research appropriations would be reduced. 
The future of the industry would be im- 
periled. 

The basic contention is that this is not 
the time for chemical tariff revisions. 
The military security of the U. S. and 
its peacetime economy could be placed 
in jeopardy. There is a high degree of 
uncertainty as to future costs of U. S. 
chemical production, and current foreign 
costs are not obtainable. 

In the light of such considerations the 
formulation of proper tariff rates borders 
on the impossible. 


Russia’s Interest in 
Physics 


Th: U. S. S. R. has more subscribers 
than any other foreign country to Ameri- 
can technical journals in the field of 
physics, according to an analysis of sub- 
scription lists of the eight journals pub- 
lished by the American Institute of 
Physics. 

Foreign subscriptions represent 23 per- 
cent of the total. England ranks a close 
second to Russia in number of subscribers. 


Polymer Research 


Unit Extended 


Just two years after its founding as 
one of the country’s first centers for 
polymer work, the Institute of Polymer 
Research in the South Building of Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn has out- 
grown its original quarters and has been 
forced to move to larger laboratories, 


Herman F. Mark, head of polymer re- 
search reports. 

The new headquarters is at 81 Wil- 
loughby St. and encompasses nearly dou- 
ble the floor space of the former quarters. 
Included are four large laboratories and 
one small one. The new arrangement 
makes possible closer coordination among 
the scientists conducting research pro- 
jects. 


Power Advanced by Atlas 





James T. Power, appointed director 
of development by Atlas Powder Co., 
Wilmington. He will continue to di- 
rect sales research activities which he 
has headed since 1943. 


Farben’s Acetic 
Acid Process 


An acetylene-methanol process de- 
veloped by the Germans to improve the 
quality of acetic acid for cellulose films 
is described in a report (PB-40121) now 
on sale by the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, Department of Commerce. 

The process is based on the reaction 
of acetylene with methanol under pres- 
sure to give vinyl methyl ether, which 
is then hydrolyzed to give acetaldehyde 
and methanol, the latter being recycled. 
It is claimed that the process is simpler 
than the mercury-catalyst Schopau pro- 
cess, obviating poisoning and recovery of 
the catalyst, and eliminating mercury im- 
purities in acetic acid which show up as 
blemishes in cellulose ester films. 

Although production before the war 
was on a limited scale in the Ludwigs- 
hafen research plant of I. G. Farben- 
industrie, plans had been made for a new 
plant with a capacity for 170 tons per 
day of acetaldehyde. 

Daily output of the proposed plant 
called for handling 96,600 cubic meters of 
acetylene, from which 264 tons of crude 
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vinyl methyl ether and 163.5 tons of 
methanol would be produced. On an ex- 
perimental basis, the yield of vinyl methyl 
ether from acetylene was 97 percent, and 
the saponification stage to acetaldehyde 
was achieved with a 99 percent yield. 





CALENDAR of EVENTS 





AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY, joint 
meeting, Presentation of Nichols Medal, New 
York City, March 7. 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY, 111th 
national meeting, Atlantic City, N. i. April 


14-18. 

AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, A. G. A. 
Sales ene Nata Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass., March 17-1 

AMERICAN IN STIT UTE OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS, ee "Yin Montreal, 

uebec, Canada, June 9- 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE. ‘OF MINING and 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS, 75th an- 
er _— = Astoria Hotel, New York 

City, March 1 

AMERICAN "MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Packaging Exposition, Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., April 8-11. 

AMERICAN 'PHARMACEUTICAL MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, annual 
meeting, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fila., 
April 28-30. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, 50th annual meeting, Chalfonte- 
— Hall, Atlantic City, « Jey June 


CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF CANADA, an- 
— conference, Banff, Alberta, Canada, ‘June 


DRUG, be 3 and ae re iy pes 
SECTION, NEW YORK BOA 
TRADE, 21st annual dinner pbk dog Wal. 
dorf-Astoria, New York City, March 13. 
ELECTROCHEMICAL SOCIETY, Spring 
Congress, Hotel Brown, Louisville, Ky., April 
2 


9-12, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CORRO- 
SION ENGINEERS, annual convention and 
exhibition, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., April 


7-10. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSECTI- 
CIDE and DISINFECTANT MANUFAC- 
TURERS, omen <7 eg Edgewater Hotel, 
Chicago, il. 

NATIONAL BPECTRICAL MANUFACTUR.- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, -_ — + ‘ead 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., we 

NATIONAL PLASTICS EXPOSITION, sec- 
ond, Coliseum, Chicago, Ill., May 5-11. 

PACIFIC CHEMICAL EXPOSITION, San 
Francisco Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, 
Calif., October 21-25. 





Data On Fat Substitutes 


Detailed information on Derminols, a 
group of German synthetic fat substitutes 
for use in treating leather, is contained 
in a report (PB-40346) prepared by the 
Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce. Experimentally produced 
by I. G. Farben, some of the materials 
are said to be desirable for greasing, 
impregating and preserving leather. 

The basic “Derminol“ is produced by 
the condensation of ethylene chloride and 
xylol or by sulfurization of xylol. <A 
material with improved water resistance 
is made by adding polyvinyl ether, and 
an easily absorbed tallow-substitute for 
greasing leather is obtained by the ad- 
dition of chlorinated paraffin. 

“Densodrin,” a dark highly viscous oil, 
suitable for impregnating and preserv- 
ing leather is produced by varying the 
proportions of xylol and ethtylene-chlor- 
ide. Other viscosity quantities are pro- 
duced by altering the proportions of xylol- 
sulfur-chloride. 

Work is still in progress on the use of 
other catalysts, such as zinc dust, zinc 
- chloride and silicon tetrachloride. 
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Mathieson Advances Drummond and Bennett 





D. W. Drummond (left) and Arthur T. Bennett, recently elected vice-presi- 


dents of Mathieson Alkali Works. 


Mr. Drummond's new title is vice-presi- 


dent-general manager of sales and Mr. Bennett has assumed the post of vice- 


president-general manager of operations. 


Sulfa Drugs 
Offered by WAA 


Approximately $750,000 worth of sur- 
plus sulfa drugs including sulfathiozole, 
sulfadiazine, sulfanilamide, sulfaguanin- 
dine and sulfapyridine, each in both pow- 
der and tablet form, are being offered 
for sale at fixed prices by War Assets 
Administration. 

Large quantities of sulfa drugs have 
been sold by WAA in the past and have 
been offered previously to priority groups. 
However, 10 percent of the present offer- 
ing is being reserved to fulfill further 
needs of priority claimants. 

Largest quantities of the drugs are 
located in the New York, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, Denver, Louisville, San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis regions. Smaller 
quantities are in stock in several other 
regions and shipments will be made to 
buyers from the nearest regions with in- 
ventories. 


Plans More 
Engineering Courses 


An appeal is being made to the Texas 
legislature, by the board of trustees of 
Lamar College at Beaumont, to expand 
the college into a four-year, state-sup- 
ported institution with a curriculum em- 
phasing chemical engineering, particularly 
industrial chemistry, as connected with 
the industries of Southeast Texas. 


Develop Compact 
Atom Smasher 


A beam of 70,000,000-volt X-rays has 
been produced in the General Electric 
Research Laboratory from a new and 
compact type of atom-smasher, the syn- 
chrotron. 

This was reported at Philadelphia by 
Herbert C. Pollock, General Electric 
Research Laboratory scientist and leader 
of the group working on it, in a lecture 


before the Franklin Institute describing 
various types of atom-smashers. 

The success of this device, the first to 
operate in the Americas, and built as part 
of a project sponsored by the Office of 
Naval Research, indicates the possibility 
of producing radiations of much higher 
energies, for atomic study, with greater 
economy than with earlier equipment, ac- 
cording to Dr. Pollock. 

The synchrotron as originally proposed 
was invented independently by V. I. Veks- 
ler, in Russia, and E. M. McMillan of the 
University of California where a 300,000,- 
000-volt synchrotron is under construc- 
tion. The new atom-smasher in its pres- 
ent form combines certain features of the 
cyclotron with those of the betatron, an- 
other type recently developed. While the 
cyclotron is used for accelerating protons, 
positively charged atomic particles, the 
synchrotron and betatron both are used 
for accelerating electrons, which have 
negative charges. 

Though the 70,000,000-volt radiation 
from the new synchrotron has more than 
two-thirds the energy of that from the 
betatron, the machine is smaller, weighing 
only about 8 tons. 

Thus it offers possibilities for going 
to much higher voltages with less weight 
of iron. The 200,000,000-volt cyclotron 
recently placed in operation at the Uni- 
versity of California weighs about 4000 
tons. 


Fungicide Testing 
Data Available 


Tests for determining the strength of 
fungicide compounds in mildew-proofed 
materials are described in a U. S. Army 
manual now on sale by the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Department of Commerce. 

Most of fungicide treatments described 
in the report are used for cotton textiles, 
but some are applicable to wood, paint, 
leather, and wool. 

Tests for the following fungicides are 
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described: copper (including copper 
naphthenate and copper ocyquinolate) ; 
pentachlorophenol; dihydroxy-dichloro- 
diphenylmethane (DDDM); _ argano- 
mercurials; tetrabromorthocresol; zinc 
diethyldithio carbamate; salicy! anilide; 
amino guaiacol benzothiazole imino urea; 
hyamine 3258; silver. 

Orders for the report (Methods of 
Analysis for Fungicides; PB-39772; 
photostat, $4; microfilm, $2; 54 pages, 
including drawings) should be addressed 
to the Office of Technical Services, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Chemicals Wanted 


The following chemicals are wanted by 
the National Registry of Rare Chemicals, 
Armour Research Foundation, 33 Federal 
and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 16. 


-Thiocyanophenylhydrazine hydrochloride 
alomucic acid 
Eicosenol-1 

Docosenol-1 
Behenic acid 
Trilaurylamine 
p-Benzylphenol 
2-Pyridine aldehyde 
N-Piperidineacetaldehyde 
2,4-Dimethyl thiazole 
op. Dikydrenys heny! 
3-Pyridine aldehyde 
1,18-Octadecandioic acid 
o-Isopropylphenol 
Methytonanes 

imethyltheptanes 
Dimethylethyipentanes 
Tetramethylpentanes 
Methylethylhexanes 
Dimethylcyclohexanes 
Trimethy)cyclopentanes 
Dimethylethyibenzenes 
Methylpropylbenzenes 
Nucleoprotein 
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Kellogg Assumes Presidency 





Howard Kellogg, Jr., formerly execu- 
tive vice-president of Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons Inc., Buffalo, has assumed the 
presidency of the concern. Howard 
Kellogg, Sr. is now board chairman. 


Infra-Red Analysis 
Data Compiled 


A highly sensitive infra-red gas ana- 
lyzer designed at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity during the war can detect one 
part of carbon monoxide or carbon dioxide 
in 50,000 parts of air, according to a re- 
port released by the Office of Technical 
Service, Department of Commerce. 
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The instrument can make a continuous, 
automatic analysis of any gas or mixture 
of gases capable of absorbing infra-red 
rays. It can also detect the presence of 
a specific gas in a mixture and meas- 
ure its concentration. When properly ad- 
justed, it can give a reading within three 
seconds after receiving a sample of gas. 

The report contains a broad review of 
various infra-red methods for detecting 
gases as well as a detailed description of 
the design and constructiv.. of the infra- 
red gas analyzer. 

Orders for the report (Selective Infra- 
red Gas Analyzers; PB-40546; photostat, 
$4; microfilm, $2; 50 pages, including 
drawings, graphs, and _ photographs) 
should be addressed to the Office of 
Technical Services, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Sulfite Alcohol Plant 
Sold To Operator 


War Assets Administration has ap- 
proved sale of a Bellingham, Wash., alco- 
hol plant to its wartime operator, the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., for 
$450,000. 

Designed for the production of alcohol 
from sulfite waste liquor, the plant is 
the only one of its type in the United 
States. It has a rated capacity of 6,140 
gallons of ethyl alcohol per day. 





COMPANIES 
Dow-V elasco Deal 


Finalized 


Sale of the war-surplus Dow-Velasco 
plants, Velasco, Texas, to the Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Midland, Mich., for $35,155,000 
has been approved by War Assets Ad- 
ministration. 

The sale includes all the facilities of 
the magnesium plant except the mag- 
nesium metal-producing units; the sty- 
rene and Thiokol “N” synthetic rubber 
plants which cost the government $17,- 
096,825 and $1,386,737, respectively ; and 





| a 725-acre land tract northwest of Velasco 


in Brazoria County which cost the gov- 
ernment $141,326. 

The portion of the magnesium plant to 
be sold had an original cost to the gov- 
ernment of $30,373,384 and includes power, 
chloride and caustic, and lime plants, shop 
and service buildings, laboratory and 
warehouses. This portion represents 
about half, in original cost, of the mag- 
nesium facilities. 

Approximately 75 buildings with a floor 
area of 196,946 square feet of space on a 
land tract of 208 acres constitute the sty- 
rene plant which was sponsored by the 
RFC Office of Rubber Reserve. The 
plant comprises four complete trains with 
each one capable of being operated inde- 
pendently with a designed capacity of 
12,500 short tons of styrene per year. 
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KELCO ALGINS: 


THE END 


TO BLENDING 
PROBLEMS 










In Kelco Algins you find the answer to formula stabilization. They 
insure complete, uniform suspension. 


Kelco Algins are non-variable products of nature. They produce 
consistent results as stabilizers, suspending agents, emulsifiers, bodying 
and thickening agents or hydrophilic colloids. 


Kelco Algins fit such varied applications as food and dairy products, 
cold water paints, adhesives, latex compounds, pharmaceutical oint- 
ments and emulsions, toothpaste, boiler feed water compound, textile 


printing pastes, paper board sizing and countless other industrial 
stabilizing problems. 


Kelco Algins are free of impurities, adjustable to critical 
changes of environment. They are highly economical. 
Consult our technical department regarding their adapta- 
tion to your specific application. 










Rr ines 
ALGIN 


20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO-6 NEW YORK-5 LOS ANGELES-14 
Cable Address: KELCOALGIN— New York 
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Each of the four trains comprises an 
ethyl-benzine unit, ethyl-benzine cracking 
unit and styrene finishing unit. 

About 40 acres on which are 13 build- 
ings supplying 97,600 square feet of space 
and foundations for three other struc- 
tures never completed comprise the Thio- 
kol “N” synthetic rubber plant which 
also was built under sponsorship of the 
RFC Office of Rubber Reserve. 


Boost Synthetic Detergent 
Output 


Construction of a $3,000,000 plant in 
Monsanto, IIl., to expand production of 
synthetic detergents is planned by Mon- 
santo Chemical Company. 





The unit, a one-story, concrete build- 
ing already under construction, should be 
in operation this year. 

The Monsanto plant at Nitro, W. Va., 
is also being enlarged to further increase 
the production of detergents. 


Armour Sponsors 
Flotation Research 
Establishment by Armour and Com- 
pany of a fund of $12,000 for a graduate 
research program in the fundamentals of 
mineral flotation at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has been an- 
nounced. 
This program, which provides for 
grants-in-aid for several assistantships 
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oer CS scstindles 
IN INDUSTRY 


THe field of Aromatic Chemicals in Industry has widened 


considerably in recent years. 


No longer is the use of Aromatic Chemicals restricted to ||| | 
the Soap, Cosmetic and Perfume Manufacturer. | 


A S industrial deodorants, aromatic chemicals are widely used 
in the production of rubber, paper, textile, paints and in many 
household, agricultural and industrial specialties. 


FurTHER research is constantly being made by us to im- 
prove and widen our lines of Aromatic Chemicals. 


PERHAPS we can be of service to you. 


Among our many products the following are proving 
useful in numerous industries: 


Butyl Phenyl Acetate 
Lignin Vanillin 
Veratraldehyde 
Cetyl Salicylate 


Hydratropic Aldehyde 


Para Methyl Hydratropic Aldehyde 


Cinnamic Alcohol 
Ionone Ketone 
Ionone Methyl 


Acetophenone 
Linalool Extra 


Phenyl Acet Aldehyde Di Methyl Acetal 
Di Phenyl Acetal of Phenyl Acet Aldehyde 








To deodorize Paints for Interior Finishes 
DEODORANT BOUQUET 4068 








Write us for Information 
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9 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 6 





1019 Elliott Street, W., Windsor, Ont. 
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GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 
125 BARCLAY STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


and fellowships, will concentrate on the 
operation of cationic collectors, partic- 
ularly the organic compounds such as 
amines and amine salts. These cationic 
collectors when dissolved in water give 
rise to hydrocarbon-chained ions that are 
positively charged. On the contrary, most 
flotation reagents, such as the xanthates, 
soaps and fatty acids give negatively 
charged hydrocarbon-chained ions. 


Wyandotte Promotes Clark 





Melvin E. Clark, advanced to the 
post of sales manager, Michigan 
Alkali Division, Wyandotte Chemi- 
cals Corp. He was formerly direc- 
tor of market research. 


Pfaudler Establishes 
Fellowship 

The Pfaudler Company, Rochester, N. 
Y., has provided a Fellowship in chemi- 
cal engineering at the University of 
Rochester. The recipient of the fellow- 
ship who will receive a $1,200 award, in 
addition to a scholarship, will be a student 
working in the Graduate School for the 
master’s degree. 

Research in agitation and mixing will 
be the subject of the thesis for the degree. 


Merger Expands Edwal 
Facilities 

As part of an expansion program to 
provide added production facilities for 
its fine organic chemicals and pharmaceu- 
tical intermediates, the stockholders of 
the Edwal Laboratories of Chicago and 
the Ringwood Chemical Corporation of 
Ringwood, Illinois, recently approved a 
merger of the two companies. 

Edwal acquires all assets of Ringwood 
Chemical Corporation including four 
brick buildings fully equipped for man- 
ufacturing and warehousing. The 27 
acres of land on which the Ringwood 
Plant is located will provide adequate 
space for future expansion. 

The company contemplates shifting to 
Ringwood practically all of the manufac- 
turing and research operations now done 
in Chicago, but it will retain its execu- 
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Baker's 2,4-D 


KILLS NOXIOUS PASTURE WEEDS—CUTS 
| WASTE OF FERTILIZER AND LABOR— 
| GIVES MORE GRAZING PER ACRE! 


ie in pastures take a heavy toll from livestock raisers 
fevery year. The total-no doubt runs into tens of millions 


of dollars! Weeds are the livestock man’s No. 1 pasture 
problem! 


| Weeds crowd out grasses—rob them of essential plant food 
jand moisture. They waste money and time spent on fertilizer 
and labor. They reduce the grazing capacity of pasture, 


js0 that considerably fewer livestock can be carried per acre. 
ySome weeds, also, act as hosts for insects . . 


jor injure livestock . . 
Sproducts ... 


. some poison 
. several taint the flavor of dairy 
a good many directly depreciate the value 





C. P. REMEVEED. - 


Baker's Chemica1s 


Fine 


Killing pasture weeds makes more grass available for live- 
stock — reduces weed-associated losses — increases pasture 
profits! 


Many noxious weeds can be killed with 2,4-D — including 
such important pasture weeds as ragweed, peppergrass, 
sunflower, bindweed, Canadian thistle, plantain, burdock, 
horse nettle, cocklebur, wild carrot, wild onion, dock and 
leafy spurge, to name but a few. 


To those who formulate weed killers, here is a tremendous 
market! 


The J. T. Baker Chemical Company supplies your needs 
two ways: 


Raw materials for manufacturing weed killers such 
as acid 2,4-D, and the sodium salt of 2,4-D, which 


is water soluble. 


Baker's 2,4-D formulated concentrates, which are 
ready for dilution by the consumer and ready for 
your distribution, trademark and label. 


Whether you are interested in either or both, write for 
further facts and prices. Address Organic Chemical Division, 
J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Office, Phillipsburg, N.J. 
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tive offices at the present location on 
Federal Street as well as service labora- 
tory facilities. 


New Zinc Chemical 
Company Organized 


Zinc Chemical Co., Inc., has been 
formed jointly by The Glidden Co., Inter- 
national Minerals & Metals Corp. and 
the Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 

The new company, with Walter C-. 
Bennett as president, will have execu- 
tive and sales offices in New York City. 
The plant will be located at Baltimore, 
Md. 

Various grades of zinc sulphate will be 
made. Production will be under the 
direction of The Glidden Co. Phelps 
Dodge Refining will handle sales. 

Directors of Zinc Chemicals are: Wal- 


ter C. Bennett, Otto Frohnknecht, J. 
Mills Hawkins, Dwight P. Joyce and 
William J. O’Brien. Officers, excluding 
Mr. Bennett, are: William J. O’Brien, 
vice president; F. R. Jeffrey, secretary; 
J. Mills Hawkins, comptroller, and M. 
W. Urguhart, treasurer. 


Monsanto Forms 
Western Division 

Formation in Seattle of a Western Di- 
vision as a unit to supervise operations 
centered on the Pacific Coast has been 
completed by Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany. 

The new operating division consists of 
four plants devoted to the manufacture 
of plywood glues, paint and wood pre- 
servatives. One plant is situated at Los 
Angeles, Calif., and major plant sites 








OD LIVER OIL 








U.S.P. 


medicinal and poultry grades 





Sole Distributors for 
BRITISH COD LIVER OILS 
(HULL & GRIMSBY) LTD. 
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are situated at Seattle, where .a $2,000,000, 
three-year construction program is sched- 
uled to start next spring. Included in 
the division are units at Lockport, N. Y., 
and Portsmouth, Va. 

The four plants of the new division 
were the principal units of I. F. Laucks, 
Inc., which has been operated by Mon- 
santo as a wholly-owned subsidiary since 
its 1944 merger with the St. Louis com- 
pany. 

Harry P. Banks, president of the 
Laucks organization, has been elected 
vice-president of Monsanto and general 
manager of the Western Division. 


Swenson Promoted by USDA 





Theodore L. Swenson, named special 
assistant to Louis B. Howard, chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry, USDA. Dr. 
Swenson was director of the Western 
Regional Research Laboratory, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Koppers Buys 
Alkylate Facilities 


War Assets Administration reports 
that a refinery unit and auxiliaries in 
Oil City, Pa., has been sold to the Kop- 
pers Co., Inc., for $1,230,125. 

During the war the Oil City refinery 
was operated by the Pennzoil Co. to pro- 
duce alkylate, a component of aviation 
gasoline. Koppers Co., WAA said, in- 
tends to expend $1,500,000 over a period 
of several years to convert the facility 
to full operation in production of alkylate 
aromatic compounds. 


Celanese Sells Debentures 


Impetus to the program of long range 
plant expansion undertaken by Celanese 
Corporation of America has been given 
by the addition of $25,000,000 to its cash 
reserves through the private sale of de- 
bentures, according to Harold Blancke, 
president of the corporation. 

This program of plamt expansion covers 
the three major fields of the corporation’s 
operations, synthetic textiles, chemicals 
and plastics, and includes construction of 
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ROSBY 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 

















PINENE 
PINE OILS 
DIPENTENE 
B WOOD RESIN 
FF WOOD ROSIN 
ALPHA TERPINEOL 
TERPENE SOLVENTS 


PALE WOOD ROSINS 
(All grades from I to X) 


LIMED WOOD ROSINS 
RESINOUS CORE BINDER 
STEAM-DISTILLED WOOD TURPENTINE 


CROSBY CHEMICALS INC. 


DE RIDDER, LOUISIANA 








HERE’S HELP 


IN SOLVING YOUR PROBLEMS 
of CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


Write for your copy of this 34 page book- 
let which contains a representative list of 
the chemicals supplied to industry by 
\ this company. It is proving to be an im- 
| portant time saver for chemical buyers 
%\ faced with ‘“‘Where-to-get-it’”’ problems. 


}\ ™ HARSHAW CHEMICAL¢o. 


1945 E. 97th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 























Murray Hill 2-3100 


SODIUM BENZOATE U.S.P. 


STANDARD AND POWDERED 





ESTABLISHED 1880 


We. §S. GRAY & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Cable: Graylime 


BENZALDEHYDE N.F. F.F.C. 


TECHNICAL 


Local Stocks Manufactured by TENNESSEE PRODUCTS CORP. Plant at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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SODIUM ALUMINUM SILICO FLUORIDE 
AMMONIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 


MAGNESIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 


SODIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 
ZING SILICO FLUORIDE 
POTASSIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 


HENRY SUNDHEIMER COMPANY 


Established 1908 
103 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














CAN HAVE 
INTER-COMMUNICATION 
THAT “HAS EVERYTHING” 


Regardless of type, location or magnitude of 
your business there’s a _ perfection-engineered 
Talk-A-Phone unit expertly designed to meet your every require- 
ment. Every business large or small benefits tremendously 
through employment of 


Talk-A-Phone 


Unsurpassed for convenience and efficiency Talk-A-Phone in- 
stantly brings your organization within hearing and speaking 
range. At will, you can hold a two-way conversation with a 
single person, or converse with several persons in various de- 
partments at the same time. Work 
is uninterrupted. Time conserved. 
Production capacity increased. All at 
a cost of only a few pennies a month. 
Ask Your Jobbem. Catalog of World’s 
most complete line of inter-communi- 
cation upon request. Address Dept. 
R.M. 


Talk-A-Phone Co. 


Chicago 23, Ill. 





1512 S. Pulaski Road 
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additional producing facilities at several 
locations. The increased capital provided 
by the sale of debentures will be added 
to the general funds of the corporation 
to accelerate the plant expansion program. 


Monsanto Promotes Semple 





Robert B. Semple, named to the post 
of director of the general develop- 
ment department of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis. He is succeeded 
as petroleum chemicals sales manager 


by John W. Newcombe. 


National Oil Earnings Gain 


Sales of National Oil Products Co., 
Harrison, N. J., in 1946 are expected to 
exceed the $15.2 million volume for 1945, 
according to Charles P. Gulick, president. 
Barring unforeseen year-end adjustments, 
net income for 1946, after all charges 
(including a non-recurring debenture 
amortization expense of approximately 
$75,000) will be substantially more than 
the $494,635 earned after all charges and 
taxes in 1945, 

The directors have also voted to change 
the company’s name to Nopco Chemical 
Co., subject to the approval of stockhold- 
ers at their annual March meeting. 


Consolidated to Double 
Facilities 

Consolidated Industries, Inc., producer 
of heavy chemicals, is planning to double 
the capacity of its Fort Worth plant, 
which produces muriatic and sulphuric 
acid. 

The firm has a $4,000,000 plant in 
Houston which makes muriatic, sulphuric, 
and nitric acids, bone black, potassium 
sulphate and potassium chloride. 


New Subsidiary to 
Handle Standard Chemicals 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) has recently 


formed Enjay Co., Inc., as a subsidiary 
to handle national and export distrtibu- 
tion of petroleum-based chemicals. Enjay 
has taken over the sale of synthetic alco- 
hols, synthetic rubbers, additives, and 
other products previously handled by the 
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chemical products department of Stanco 
Distrubutors, Inc., and Standard Alco- 
hol Co. 

H. W. Fisher is president of the new 
company. Enjay officials in addition to 
Mr. Fisher, are John A. Britton, Jr., and 
James G. Park, vice presidents; W. F. 
Quick, zecretary; H. P. Schoeck, treas- 
urer; G. M. Buckingham, assistant secre- 
tary, and L. R. Moor, assistant treasurer. 


Watson Named Chief 
Chemist 





Glenn S. Watson, appointed chief 
chemist, Marietta Works, Calco 
Chemical Division of American Cy- 
anamid Co. He has been with Catco 
since 1936. 


New Research Organization 


Horizons Incorporated, a new research 
company, has recently been formed with 
headquarters at Princeton, New Jersey. 
It will engage in research and develop- 
ment in the fields of chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, and ceramics. The research staff 
will be directed by Eugene Wainer, for- 
mer associate director of research of the 
Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co. 

All employees of this organization will 
share in the profits of the company. 

The officers are: president, Edwin T: 
Goodridge; vice president in charge of 
research, Eugene Wainer; treasurer, Ed- 
win T. Goodridge. 


Silica Gel Unit Sold 


War Assets Administration has sold 
a silica gel plant in Baltimore, Md., to 
the Franklin Realty and Finance Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, for $175,635. 

The plant was operated during the war 
by the Davison Chemical Corporation to 
produce silica gel. The purchaser says 
that it would be used to produce pre- 
fabricated houses for veterans, and also 
to produce copper sulphate and fertilizer. 


Swift Acquires 
Vegetable Oil Company 


Swift «& Co., Chicago, has taken over 
all the oil mill properties formerly owned 
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THE ACTIVATED SILICA SOL (our N-Sol-C Process) you use as a 
coagulant aid in treating water to produce increased quantities 
of clearer, more sparkling water. Any available chlorine in 


the sol is entirely absorbed in the coagulating treatment. 


The No. 2 product, hypochlorite, retains the same oxidizing 
power produced by normal chlorine sterilization. It is applied 


for sterilizing and oxidizing organic materials in the water. 


How do you treat water? Be sure to look into these benefits, 
better quality water at low cost. Other reactants for preparing 
activated silica sol are ammonium salts, alum, sodium bicarbonate 
and other acid-functioning chemicals. Details are yours for 

the asking. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
DEPT. B, 119 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILA. 6 


Get information also on the silicate- 
hypochlorite uses in bleaching textiles 
and in bleaching paper pulps. Here 
profit-making advantages are improved 
whiteness and reduced cost. 


WORKS: Anderson, Ind. - Baltimore, Md. + Chester, Pa. + Gardenville, N. 
Jeffersonville, Ind. » Kansas City, Kans. + Rahway,W. J. + St. Lowis, Mo. + Utica, 








Y. 
WM. 
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and operated by Consumers Cotton Oil Co. 

Consumers Cotton Oil Co. a Texas 
corporation which has been dissolved, has 
been the owner and operator of crush- 
ing mills and peanut shelling plants in 
15 Texas communities and one Okla- 
homa community. The Consumers Co. 
has been crushing and extracting oil from 
cottonseed, peanuts, soybeans, and other 
oil-bearing seeds. 


Winthrop Extends Packaging 
Facilities 

General packaging facilities are being 
enlarged at the plant of the Winthrop 
Chemical Company, Inc., Rensselaer, 
N. Y., according to A. E. Sherndal, 
vice-president and plant manager. 

Part of the space vacated by the ampul 
division is currently being revamped for 
this purpose. This will provide about 
5,000 square feet additional space for 
packaging procedures. At present the 
department is handling approximately 
1,000 different packings. 


Monsanto Schedules 
Research Unit Expansion 


Early construction of a new pilot plant 
to further plastics research is planned 
by Monsanto Chemical Company’s Plas- 
tics Division at Springfield. The new 
building, to cost an estimated $175,000, 
will be completed by early summer. 

The new unit will more than double 


the facilities for production, research and 
development work of the company’s re- 
search department. 

Company officials also state that the 
color laboratory will be tripled in size 
and new injection molding equipment will 
be installed to facilitate sample molding 
runs, 


Company Notes 


General offices of CARrBozITE PRrortec- 
TIVE CoaATINGS, INc., formerly known as 
Carbozite Companies, have moved from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to the company’s plant 
at 811 South Main Street, Greensburg, 
Pa. Officers of the company will con- 
tinue to serve in their present capacities. 


The Chicago branch of HeypEN CHEM- 
IcAL Corp. has been moved to 20 North 
Wacker Drive. 

F. A. Degener remains in charge of 
the Chicago office. 


Net earnings of Dresser INDUSTRIES, 
Inc. for its fiscal year ended October 31, 
1946, totaled $1,037,235 on net sales of 
$54,783,188, according to the company’s 
annual report to shareholders. This com- 
pares with net earnings of $1,921,628 on 
net sales of $80,544,911 in the previous 


year. 


CoMMERCIAL SOLVENTS Corp. has pur- 
chased the physical assets, trademarks, 


and goodwill of the Pennsylvania Alcohol 
and Chemical Corp. and will continue to 
operate the company under the same cor- 
porate title, but as a Division of Commer- 
cial Solvents. 


Kemmerer Joins Bristol 





Robert A. Kemmerer has joined Bris- 
tol Laboratories Inc. as head of its en- 
gineering and maintenance division. 
He studied at Rensselaer Polytech- 
nical Institute. 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL division of 
United States Rubber Company is open- 
ing a branch in Los Angeles. The branch 
office will be the West Coast headquar- 
ters for the sale of all of the company’s 





and Ocls 


(CRUDE POWDERED) 


GUMS: 


GUM ARABIC 
GUM ARABIC BLEACHED 
GUM GHATTI 
GUM KARAYA (indian) 
GUM TRAGACANTH 
GUM EGYPTIAN 





AULA. DUN 


GUM LOCUST (Carob Flour) 
QUINCE SEED 
* 
CASEIN 


SPECIALTIES: 
MENTHOL (Crystals) 
* 


TARTARIC ACID 
* 


CREAM OF TARTAR 
EGG ALBUMEN 





EGG YOLK 
BLOOD ALBUMEN 
JAPAN WAX 
CANDELILLA WAX 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHICAGO: CLARENCE MORGAN. INC. 
BOSTON: PP. A. HOUGHTON. INC. 
PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO. 


ST. LOUIS: H. A. BAUMSTARK & CO. 


1 WALL STREET 


l . (0 NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
a9 6 Hanover 2-3750 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


CHICAGO: 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., TEL. SUP. 2462 
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Since the turn of the century Stauffer has supplied the cubber’ 
industry with rubbermakers’ sulphurs and other products consumed my 
in rubbermaking such as sulphur chloride, caustic soda, carbon bisul- #9 
phide and carbon tetrachloride. It will pay you to specify Stauffer 
if you need quality chemicals in large quantities. 


STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


— Sulphate peng 4 come —, ? Sulphur Chioride 

jorax itric Aci ilicon Tetrachloride * 

Boric Acid *Copperas Sodium Hydrosulphide Superphosphot ’ 
Carbon Bisulphide Cream of Tartar Stripper, Textile Tartar Emetic 
Carbon Tetrachloride Muriotic Acid Sulphur Tartaric Acid 
Caustic Soda Nitric Acid Sulphuric Acid Titanium Tetrochloride 


(*Items marked with star are sold on West Coast only.) 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
424 Ohio Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio—Apopka, Fla. North Portland, Oregon — Houston 2, Tex. 
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solved by the Ke F E . 


PROBLEM: 


To clarify 65° Brixthick juice at 95° C. at a 
daily production rate equivalent to 150 tons of 
syrup per 24 hours. Clarity of the 65° Brixthick 
syrup must be equivalent to the second filtration 
on the present presses prior to pan storage. One 
man must be able to handle all filtration opera- 
tions of a battery of 3 filters furnishing the com- 
plete plant production. 


SOLUTION: 


To meet these conditions, the N.F.E.* supplied a 
#440 Steel Steam Jacketed Niagara Filter with 
standard 24x10 stainless steel Style “‘A’’ metal 
filter cloth leaves providing a maximum cake ca- 
pacity of 27 cu. ft. and 440 sq. ft. of net filtra- 
tion. This #440 Niagara Filter was installed 
with a battery of 5 first thick juice filtration 
presses having 288 sq. ft. of filtration area each— 
a total aggregate area of 1440 sq. ft. These 
presses are augmented by 2 second thick juice 
filtration presses, totaling 576 sq. ft., having top 
discharge outlets flowing into open troughs by 
gravity to collector tanks. 


RESULT: 


The N.F.E. installation solved all the problems— 

assuring complete plant production handling by 

3 Niagara Filters under one man’s supervision 

... and, in addition, 

(1) Niagara’s metal leaves eliminates the cost of 
thick press cloths and labor (approximately 
$2100 every 2 months). 

(2) The Niagara installation delivers the clari- 
fied thick juice directly to pan storage with- 
out contamination from air-borne material 
prevalent in sugar plants. 

(3) The steam jacketed #440 Niagara, with 60 
sq. ft. of heating surface, makes possible the 
elimination of heating coils, blow-up liquor, 
and permits better heat control. 


SUBMIT Your FILTRATION PROBLEM to the N.F.E.* 


Niagara provides a complete engineering service 
—from laboratory analysis of the filtration char- 
acteristics of your product to final installation, 
giving the full production requirements of your 
plant at the lowest economical operating costs. 
An N.F.E.* will be glad to survey your filtration 
requirements as a preliminary to his recommen- 
dations. 


“AFL... Niagara Filtration Engineer . .. a 
trained graduate engineer with years of actual 
field experiences in the chemical, food, fermen- 
tation and processing industries. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF BULLE- 
TIN G-345—The Story of Niagara Filter 


3088 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO 14, N. Y. 
In Canada . . . Niagara Filter Corp. (Canada) Ltd. 


Represented by Experienced Filtration Engineers 
in Principal Cities 
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chemicals, and will also have equipment 
for preparation of Lotols and the drum- 
ming of natural and synthetic latex. For 
these facilities and offices, 15,000 square 
feet of floor space have been acquired at 
19201 South Vermont Avenue. Las 
Angeles. 

Foster D. Swneti, Inc., consulting 
chemists and engineers, is in the course 
of moving its headquarters to 29 W. 
15th St.. New York. Some of the de- 
partments have already transferred from 
the former location at 305 Washington 
St., Brooklyn, with others to follow in 
the near future. 


Hartz Joins Orbis 





George Hartz, formerly chief chem- 
ist of John Powell & Co., has joined 
Orbis Products Corp., New York. 
He will act as a technical sales 
consultant. 





A fellowship in Chemical Engineering 
at the University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., has been established by CELa- 
NESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA. The 
fellowship is for a term of five years 
from the time of the appointment of the 
first recipient, and the subjects to be in- 
vestigated under it will relate to the field 
of plastics and high polymers. 


To provide for future expansion plans, 
HercuLes Powper Co. has recently ar- 
ranged to purchase 284 acres of land 
which adjoins the present site of its Ex- 
periment Station, near Wilmington. No 
definite plans for the use of the tract 
have formulated, but the creation 
of additional laboratory facilities and a 
real estate development for sompany em- 
ployees is under consideration. 


been 


STEIN Hatt & Company, INc., has 
opened a New York sales branch office in 
the Empire State Building, New York 
City. The company’s home office is at 
285 Madison Ave. 


Tue Reasor-Hirtt Corp. has been or- 
ganized by Gerald L. Reasor and Lyle O. 
| Hill to manufacture agricultural chem- 
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A New Emulsifier 





primarily for 
highly stable 
DDT emulsions 


Instantaneous disper- 
sion... pH slightly 
below 7... Soluble in 
water, light hydrocar- 
bons, vegetable oils, 
chlorinated hydrocar- 
bon solvents . . . Maxi- 
mum stability with 


minimum agitation. 


* 


Write for complete data, 
samples and prices on 


TREX 40 and other 


Griffin emulsifiers. 





GRIFFIN 


CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


San Francisco @ Los Angeles 


Plant at Richmond, California 
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For the first time in chemical history 
pure isobutylene is now available for 
delivery in substantial quantities. This raw 
material shows great promise as a reactive 
hydrocarbon in the synthesis of chemical com- 
pounds. Because of its reactivity and low cost 
it is particularly well-suited to the production 





“The Original Synthetic Solvent Manufacturers” 





26 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 


LARGE Quantities 
NOW Available— 
) ISOBUTYLENE 


of polymers in the resin and rubber field. 

As marketed by Enjay, isobutylene has a 
high degree of purity. Ask for further details, 
including availability, price and technical serv- 
ice to aid in the proper application of this 
material. 


ENJ AY COMPA NY, INC. (Formerly Standard Alcobol Company) 





EVERY CLOSURE 
IS SIFTPROOF 


when sealed on the D-10” 


Paper bags can be securely, 
economically, almost hermet- 
ically sealed on the Model 
D-10” Standard Bag Sealer. 
Folding and stapling opera- 
tions are automatically per- 
formed at a single stroke. 
The resultant stapled fold is 
the strongest part of the bag—and it’s 
siftproof. 
Bulletin 154-C86 contains detailed in- 
formation about bag sealing machines 
os. about our inexpensive licensing 
Bp 
Saranac Standard Model D-10 


* SARANAC MACHINE CoO. * 


BENTON HARBOR. MICHIGAN 


Mi SELL 
SY NOW Ps 


Available in Quantity 
Inquiries Invited 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., Inc. 


Specialties Department 


230 PARK AVENUE 
N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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PENACOL 


RESORCIN 


TECHNICAL U.S. P. 


CATECHOL 


C. P. CRYSTALS RESUBLIMED 


Samples and prices on request 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


PETROLIA @ PENNSYLVANIA 
Ceble: PENACOL Phone: Bruin, Pa., 2641 



















































































PLASTIC PIPE, TUBING 
AND FITTINGS 


By Commercial 


A typical installation 
of Saran plastic tub- 
ing that shows its ex- 
treme flexibility and 
fatigue strength. 


Part of an installation 
of Saran plastic pipe 
that shows some of 
the standard fittings 
available. 


There are few, if any, industries, 
that could not save time, 
trouble and money by installing 
Saran plastic pipe and tubing 
for those piping systems for 
which it is so peculiarly well 
fitted to perform an efficient 
and lasting job. Consult our 
Engineering Department or 
send for Catalog No. C 47. 


COMMERCIAL 
PLASTICS CO. 


zee NORTH WELLES STREEY 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








icals and insecticides. Besides this cor- 
poration Mr. Reasor owns and operates 
the Reasor Manufacturing Company, St. 
Charles, Illinois, and the Southern Naval 
Stores Division of Leach Bros., Inc., 
Columbia, Mississippi. 


Lappin Moves to 
New Research Post 





Gerald R. Lappin has joined Vernay 
Laboratories Inc., YeNow Springs, 
Ohio, as a research chemist. Dr. Lap- 
pin has held several fellowships at 
Northwestern University. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors, W. M. Stren was elected presi- 
dent of the Darsyn Laboratories, an af- 
filiate of the Metalsalts Corporation. 
Gorpon GouLp, president of the New 
Idria Mining Company of San Francisco, 
together with Mr. Stieh were elected 
members of the board of directors. 


Cuas. Prizer & Co., INc.,° Brooklyn, 
has recently obtained title to the Victory 
Yard Property, Groton, Conn., from War 
Assets Administration. Although the 
company’s bid for the plant was accepted 
last April, transfer of title has been de- 
layed because of the necessity of the gov- 
ernment’s removing some equipment, and 
as a result of the numerous legal details 
incident to the transaction. 

Pfizer plans to convert the plant for 
chemical production, and has already com- 
pleted a substantial part of the design 
work, and has let some construction con- 
tracts. 


MICHIGAN BLEACH AND CHEMICAL Co., 
Detroit, Mich., has recently changed its 
corporate name to Netson CHEMICALS 
Corp. The change also affects the com- 
pany’s Cleveland and Windsor, Canada, 


affiliates. 


The Catco CuHemicat Division, AMER- 
ICAN CYANAMID Company, Bound Brook, 
N. J., announces that a new sales unit, 
the Rubber Chemicals Department, has 
been created to handle the sale of rubber 
chemicals, The Rubber Chemicals De- 
partment of the American Cyanamid 





FOR BETTER PRODUCTS 
FOR SURPRISING ECONOMIES 


Crown Quality Waxes are highly- 
refined micro-crystalline mineral 
waxes, manufactured from se- 
lected crude stocks—in a refinery 
devoted exclusively to the produc- 
tion of fine waxes. 


While Crown Waxes are suitable 
for blending with vegetable or 
natural waxes, they are in them- 
selves high quality products—suit- 
able for many applications. 


Crown Waxes, now available to 
industry, were developed to meet 
the exacting needs of war by the 
Petrolite Corporation—an organi- 
zation thoroughly experienced in 
petroleum technology. 


Manufacturérs using wax in their 
formulations or processes should 
carefully note these Crown Wax 

















Specifications. 

Crown Minimum 

Quality | Penetration | Melting Color 

Index Point °F 

1035 | Under 2 195 2 to 2% NPA 

1010 | Under 2 195 1 to 1¥%2 NPA 
700 | Max. 5 197 2 to 244 NPA 
500 | 51010 192 22 to3 NPA 
400] 5010 192 4 to 5Y%2 NPA 
200 | 5t010 192 Brown-Black 
100 | Sto 8 196 Black 











Company has been merged with the new | 


Technical advice and laboratory 
assistance are available for special 
problems of application. For 
further information or samples of 
Crown Wax, and for descriptive 
bulletin, write to: 


PETROLITE WAX 


PETROLITE 





CORPORATION, LTD. 














Ready to Serve— 


Aqua Ammonia 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Calcium Ferrocyanide 


Calcium Chloride R c 4 I] 0) y [ 
Ammonium Ferrocyanide 
* 


a BOWER CHEMICAL PEROXIDE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














EXTREMELY LOW POUR POINTS 


PHARMACEUTICALS - FINE CHEMICALS 


Teehnieal White QOils DYE INTERMEDIATES + ALKALIES 


Viscosities Ranging 50 to 90 Seconds at 100° F 


Write for Samples and Prices 
PETROLEUM SULFONATES 


PETROLEUM WAXES Fisher CHEMICAL COMPANY 
PETROLATUMS 60 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © MUrray Hill 2-2587-8-9 


OIL STATES PETROLEUM CO., Inc. 


233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Plant: Bayonne, N. J. 
































v1 : ATTENTION CHEMICAL INDUSTRY! 
Introducing | 





AA-Al rated export-import firm with 
_ firmly established reliable representa- 
tions in countries throughout the world 


desires to represent reliable concerns 
abroad. : 
VEECOTE INTERNATIONAL BANDING MACHINE | 





{ ' ; COMPANY | 
A specially processed white 280 Madison Ave.,N.¥. Phone MUrray Hill 3.0663 | 
powder with the following Cable Address: BANDMACHIN | 
properties: a fine and uniform WRITE, CABLE or PHONE 











particle size, good coverage 
and hiding power, white color, 
excellent adherence, flat-white 


ve wm =| SULPRUIR 


Face, body and medicated powders; 


cosmetic cakes and sticks; pigmented C & U D e y hy 12% a U 4 E 


creams and lotions. 














Free from arsenic, selenium and tellurium 


MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC. || Jerrerson Lake SULPHUR Co., INC. 








Samples available on request 

















Specialties Department SALES DIVISION 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N, Y. 809 Bankers Mortgage Building ¢ Houston 2, Texas 
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ini tae ye 


MICRO CRYSTALLINE 
PETROLEUM WAXES 


HIGH MELTING POINT 
PETROLEUM WAXES 


BEESWAX 


OZOKERITE 


CERESINE 


KOSTER KEUNEN 


Main Office and Refinery: 
Sayville, N. Y: 
Phone: Sayville 400 


Ask for Samples, Prices 
end Technical Data 











Calco sales unit, under Bancroft W. Hen- 
derson. 


Winters Assumes Sales Post 





Walt M. Winters, advanced to the 
post of manager of sales, Automatic 
Temperature Control Co. He has 
authored a number of articles on 
metallurgical and chemical process 
industry problems. 


Aripye Corp., heretofore a wholly 
owned subsidiary of INTERCHEMICAL 
Corp., is now a division of the parent 
company and will carry the corporate 
name of Textile Colors Division. 


ASSOCIATED CHEMICALS, Omaha, Neb., 
has been appointed representatives for 
Edward Remus & Co., Inc., New York 
importers and exporters of essential oils 
and aromatic products. 


SHELL CHEMICAL Co. has appropriated 
$1 million for the expansion of its Pitts- 
burg, Cal., ammonia and ammonium sul- 
fate facilities. 





PERSONNEL 





Emulsol Advances Joffe 
And Shaffer 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of The Emulsol Corp., Chicago, 
M. H. Joffe was elected vice-president 
in charge of sales and B. M. Shaffer was 
named to the post of vice-president in 
charge of new products development. 

Mr. Joffe, a graduate of the University 
of Illinois, has been associated with the 
company since 1930. Mr. Shaffer,’ who 
was graduated from the University of 
Toronto, joined Emulsol in 1926. 


Standard Oil Promotes 
Research Men 


To help meet the requirements of an 
expanding research and development pro- 
gram, Standard Oil Development Com- 
pany, central technical and research or- 








LEMKE 


Organic 
Chemicals 


Phenyl 
_ Hydrazine 


BASE: 
97-100% 


HYDROCHLORIDE: 
Technical and Pure 


Both base and hydrochloride 
are used in the manufacture 
of dyestuffs, intermediates 
and pharmaceuticals. 


It is suggested for possible ap- 
plication as a reducing agent 
in metallic deposition and pho- 
tographic processes. 


Benzilic Acid 

Diphenyl Acetic Acid 
Cinnamic Acid 

Phenyl Acetic Acid 
Uric Acid 

Aluminum Isopropylate 
Benzil 

Ethyl Cyano Acetate 
Diethyl Malonate 
Guanidine Carbonate 
Methyl lodide 

Phenyl Methyl Pyrazalone 
Saponin 
Phenylacetamide 
Methyl Propyl Ketone 


B. L. LEMKE & CO., INC. 





Organic Chemicals Division 


250 W. BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





Plant & Laboratory: Lodi, N. J. 
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OURICURY 
CANDELILLA 


CRUDE AND REFINED 








DOMESTIC 


OZOKERITE 
CERESINE 


Write for Bulletin C 


DISTRIBUTING & TRADING CO. 
444 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 22 














| Potassium Nitrate 
Seerry sacra i [yy 


* 


Snbere 






Sodium Nitrate 
Sodium Nitrite 
Borax 

Boric Acid 
Potassium Chloride 
Caustic Soda 
Soda Ash 


Sodium Perborate 

Curosalt (for curing meat) 
Welding Fluxes 
Flameproofing compounds 
Special Products Used in 
Refining and Casting of Mag- 
nesium and Aluminum 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Industrial Chemicals 
Since 1836 


CROTON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

















An inert finely ground mineral with many 
uses that should be investigated. Tough. High 
insulation properties. Flexible. Transparent. 


THE ENGLISH MICA COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17 








220 E. 42nd St., 


February, 1947 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





DO-ALL RIBBON MIXERS AND BLENDERS 
New spiral type MIXERS for wet or dry mix- 
ing—rugged welded steel construction—built for 
hard service—available in 25 to 5,000 Ib. sizes— 
standard or heavy duty. 


WRITE ‘WIRE 


D. B. LEWIS CO. 


Industrial Machinery 
3406 Avalon Bivd. Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


PHONE 




















Chemicals 


| for all Industries 
hog 
Pl OFTRINGEN 


near Olten 
Switzerland 
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ganization of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), has elected three new 
vice-presidents and directors. 

The new officers, who increase the 
number of directors to 14, are Willard 
C. Asbury, who will be in charge of con- 
tract and patent activities, and E. Duer 
Reeves and William J. Sweeney, who 
will direct the company’s work in research 
and development. Simultaneously, Wil- 
liam R. Carlisle, a vice-president and di- 
rector of the Development Company, was 
appointed associate general counsel of 
Jersey Standard. 


Lidbury Retires From 
Oldbury 


Oldbury Electro Chemical Co. an- 
nounces the resignation of F. A. Lidbury 
as president and treasurer and the ap- 
pointment of Walter Wallace as Mr. Lid- 
bury’s successor. 

In addition, Earl F. Whitford has been 
advanced to the post of vice-president and 
assistant treasurer, Marion B. Geiger has 
been named secretary, and A. T. Hinck- 
ley assistant secretary. N. Harold Fyffe 
has been promoted to the position of gen- 
eral sales manager. 


DuPont Staff Changes 


The Du Pont Company has announced 
the appointment of Robert L. Rich- 
ards as assistant general manager of the 


Rayon Department and a series of other 
personal changes in that department. 
Willis Shackelford, manager of the 
Acetate Division, succeeds Mr. Richards 
as an assistant manager of the department. 
G. W. Filson, assistant manager of the 
Rayon Division, succeeds Mr. Shackel- 


ford, and George E. McClellan. directar 


of production of the Rayon Division. suc- 
ceeds Dr. Filson. 


USSR Exiles Scientist 


According to recent reports, Peter L. 
Kapitza, world-renowned physicist and 
Russia’s foremost atomic scientist, has 
been arrested and exiled to Siberia. The 
scientist was named to head research 
into the atomic bomb, but has been 
charged with shirking his duty, and 
“purged.” 

Last April the National Academy of 
Sciences in Washington conferred its 
coveted membership on the Russian scien- 
tist, who was then director of the Insti- 
tute for Physical Problems of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the USSR. 


Standard Advances Mikeska 


In continuing steps toward establish- 
ing a system to give greater recognition 
to noteworthy technical achievements by 
its staff, Standard Oil Development has 
appointed L. A. Mikeska a Senior Re- 
search Associate. 
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DRUGS, OILS, VITAMINS, etc. 
Import & Export Merchants 


Buying Agents For Leading Foreign Houses 
’ Selling Agents For American Producers 


CHEMICALS 


Pharmaceutical — Industrial 








SULFA DRUGS 


LYCOPODIUM U.S.P. 

SPERMACETI U.S.P. 

BEESWAX U.S.P. 
yellow & hleached 


IRRADIATED ERGOSTEROL 
SPANISH SAFFRON 


CAMPHOR U.S.P. Du Pont, Powder — Tablets 
MENTHOL CRYSTALS U.S.P. 

HYOSCINE (Scopolamine) HYDROBROMIDE U:S.P. 
ARECOLINE HYDROBROMIDE, N.F. 


SULFUR PRECIP. U.S.P., Sylvania Brand 
OIL CAMPHOR WHITE SYNTHETIC 


Crystals or Powder 


LANOLIN U.S.P. 

Hydrous & Anhydrous 
PREPARED CALAMINE, N.F. 
CHLOROPHYLL 
COPPER SULFATE 








Chicago Office 
561 E. Mlinois St. 


LONDON AGENTS 





CHAS. L. HUISKING & CO., INC. 


155 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Cable Address 
HUISKING, NEW YORK 


Wheeler & Huisking, ltd, 26 Great Tower St, London, E.C.3, Englond 
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The title awarded Dr. Mikeska, who is 
widely known in scientific circles for his 
work on the structure of hydrocarbons, 
is one that will be given from time to 
time to those who merit it, said E. V. 
Murphree, executive vice-president in 
charge of research. 


Personnel Notes 


Retirement of Rosert L. CLAusE as 
vice chairman of the board of directors of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, ef- 
fective February 1, was announced re- 
cently by Harry B. Hiccrns, president 
of the firm. Mr. Clause has served in 
that capacity since 1944. Prior to his 
election to the vice chairmanship, he 
served as president of the firm for a three 
year period. 


Wayne C. Epmister has been placed 
in charge of chemical engineering on the 
civilian atomic development project at 
Camp Upton, N. Y. This project is 
being operated by Delner Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of Hydrocarbon Research, Inc. 
Mr. Edmister was formerly with Foster- 
Wheeler Corp. 


Joun M. Lone, formerly manager of 
the sales research division of Hercules 
Powder Company, has been appointed 
special assistant to the general manager 
of the Paper Makers Chemical Depart- 
ment. 

Cart W. Evurentus, control supervisor 
of the Cellulose Products Department, 
has been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s sales research division to succeed 
Dr. Long. 


Don Rocers, vice president and general 
manager of the Mac-o-lac Paint & Var- 
nish Works, Detroit, severed his con- 
nection as an officer of the company on 
December 31, 1946, to devote more time 
to the Rogers Chemical Corporation of 
which he is president. 


A. M. Freeman has been appointed 
director of technical service, of the Casein 
Company of America, Division of the 
Borden Company. 


Frep Fox, Jr. has been named as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Products Com- 
pany. 

C. F. Wrnans has been appointed 
chemical director of the company. 


WitiaM J. Austin, Hercules Powder 
Company’s director of purchases since 
1942, retired Dec. 31. ANDREW VANBEEK, 
an assistant director of purchases, suc- 
ceeded him as director of the department. 


A. H. Tenney has returned to the 
New York offices of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation as a technical rep- 
resentative for the Fine Chemicals Divi- 
sion. He will specialize in the develop- 
ment of markets for new chemicals. 
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(Vacuum Distilled 
THIOGLYCOLIC ACID) 


Assay 75% (approx.) HS-CH,-COOH 


Thiovanic Acid, being Vacuum dis- 
tilled, is a product of superlative 
purity. No other manufacturer of 
thioglycolic acid offers better. 


You will want to buy Thiovanic Acid 
for best results and a trouble-free 
product. Place your order. with us 
today and assure delivery. 


* SCHEDULE NOW 


$2.20/Ib. (100% basis) in carboys 
$2.00/Ib. (100% basis) 1000 Ibs. 


monthly on contract 


Cxpord ingutri cited 





ae 7 Ms M04 INC 


250 EAST 43rd STREET, 


NEW YORK 17 


ted 





February, 1947 








Wanted! 
ADHESIVE 
PROBLEMS 


PLASTIC © LEATHER °* FABRIC 
RUBBER ® PAPER ® METAL * CORK 
LEATHERETTE * GLASS * TINFOIL 
SPONGE RUBBER * WOOD ® FIBRE 





A OUR RESEARCH LABORATORIES HAVE 
SOLVED MANY CEMENTING PROBLEMS 
where others have failed. 


A There is no charge for this service. JUST 
WRITE STATING PROBLEMS IN _ DETAIL. 
Samples of proper adhesives will be sent to 
you WITHOUT charge. 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS, CORP. 


1660 BOONE AVE., BRONX, N. Y. 











A. A. 


STANDS NOT ONLY 
FOR 


ALLIED ASPHALT 

















BUT ALSO FOR THEIR 


ALL AMERICAN WAXES 
And Allied Products 
Readily Available 

Such As 





MICRO CRYSTALLINE WAXES 


(Some Allocation Free) 
for Laminating and Dipping Purposes, Wax-Coatings, 
Moisture-Proofing, Glassines, Paraffine-Extenders, etc. 
M. P. 130° F. up to 165° F. 
in Olive-green, Amber and Natural Yellow colors 
Needle Penetrations at 77/100/5 from 16 to 95 


ALSO 
AMERICAN OZOKERITE-TYPE WAXES 
BEESWAXES: Yellow Refined and Fully Bleached 
SUBSTITUTE WAXES . 

Beeswaxes Ouricuryv Carnauha Montan 
AA516 WHITE AMORPHOUS MINERAL WAX 
A.S.T.M. Melting Point 160-165° F. 

Needle Penetration at 77/100/5 = 13-16 
High M. P. Straight Hydro-Carbon Base “ALKRA” Binding Agents 
WAX AND OIL DIVISION 


ALLIED ASPHALT & MINERAL CORP. 


217 ester, NEW YORK 7. WN. Y. Factories: 
Telephone: REctor 2-2955 Brooklyn - Bayonne - Dunellen 
AGENTS IN ALL “PRINCIPAL CITIES in U. S. A. ond Conode 
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CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 








A department devoted to news of the chemical specialties field. Descriptions of 
new specialty products will be found in the New Products & Processes department. 


Shell Tests Pre-Harvest 
Spray 

A new pre-harvest spray called Endrop, 
which prevent apples from dropping pre- 
maturely, has proved highly effective in 
its first commercial scale tests in Eastern 
orchards, according to the manufacturers, 
Shell Oil Company, Inc., New York. The 
tests were conducted on 500 acres of the 
3,000-acre apple orchards owned by Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrd in Berryville, Va. 

The spray, in which oil serves as a 
‘ carrier for alpha naphthalene acetic acid, 
delays fruit-drop until 10 days and some- 
times as much as three weeks after it 
would normally occur. 

In the tests mentioned, Endrop was ap- 
plied by airplane at the rate of 15 to 20 
acres an hour from a height 25 to 40 
feet above the trees. 


Aquella Concrete Treating 
Compound 


Few compounds have attracted more 
attention in recent years than Aquella— 
a product manufactured by Prima Prod- 
ucts, Inc., N. Y., and designed to be used 
for “waterproofing” concrete. It is sold 
in two grades, packaged as a fine white 
powder which is prepared as a water 
slurry for application to concrete, masonry 
blocks, and kindred surfaces. By reacting 
with the lime in wall surface materials 
a stable bond is said to be formed, which 
reduces the porosity of the surface. 

An analysis made by Robert W. Hunt 
Co., and reported in the Bulletin of the 
Board of Standards and Appeals of the 
City of New York, lists the compound’s 
composition as follows: 


Loe on Saitoh. 0 9.71 
TT ee 42.96 
SEI 3 hoes CL Sasa ewes 0.20 
Tt ae ae see er ae 7.34 
Oe cs 1 a Ee 38.09 
Sasa 2395.2. Sich ea 0.83 
Sulfuric anhydride ........... 0.82 


Both Aquella 1 and Aquella 2, for in- 
terior and exterior work respectively, are 
quite similar. 


Hood Buys 
Beacon Products 

Hood Chemical Co., Philadelphia, has 
purchased Beacon Products Co. and its 
two subsidiaries, which operate production 
plants and warehouses in Philadelphia, 


Chicago and the Blanco Products Co. 
of Dallas. Beacon makes bleaches and 
other household products. 

The Hood firm explained it is diver- 
sifying its production. It disclosed it is 
seeking a plant location in southwestern 
Pennsylvania or eastern Ohio to increase 
its output. 


Todd to Exploit 
Foreign Markets 


Todd Shipyards Corporation has joined 
with the British manufacturing firm of 
R. A. Lister, Ltd., of Dursley, England, 
to form a new company, Lister-Todd, 
Ltd., of London, for the manufacture 
and sale throughout the British Empire, 
and in Europe and Asia, of the Todd 
insecticidal fog applicator. 

The new jointly-owned company will 
have its headquarters at 15 Kingsway, 
W. C. 2, London, and the machine will 
be manufactured at the Lister works in 
Dursley. J. H. Williams has been ap- 
pointed managing director of Lister- 
Todd. 


Albi Promotes Novel 
Fire Retardant 

Set up last year specifically to handle 
fire retardant coatings, Albi Chemical 
Co., Inc. (a subsidiary of Albi Chemical 
Corp., New York), is planning to sub- 





stantially increase its output this year, 
and is completing national marketing 
plans. 

Developed over a period of three years, 
Albi-R is a fire retardant coating mate- 
rial applied like paint to interior com- 
bustible surfaces. While it serves the 
function of decoration and maintenance, 
its primary purpose is protection against 
fire. It can be applied directly to painted 
or wallpapered surfaces, as well as to 
wood, plywood, ‘and fibre board. When 
flame is applied to such a treated sur- 
face the coating puffs out to form a 
blister-like heavy insulation mat of in- 
combustible material. 

According to the company, it is the 
only. fire retardant material listed by 
the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., and 
carries the approval of the New York 
Board of Standards and Appeals. 


Novel Fruit Thinning 
Chemical 


Thinning of many types of fruit trees 
by hand labor, long a source of added 
expense to the fruit growing industry, 
can be eliminated, A. L. Kenworthy, re- 
search professor, University of Dela- 
ware Agricultural Experimental Station, 
reported recently before the American 
Society of Horticulture Science. Dr. 
Kenworthy said that in a series of con- 
trol tests conducted by the Delaware Sta- 
tion the number of fruit per apple 
tree had been reduced up to 50 per cent 
through the use of a new spray mixture 
applied two weeks after full bloom. 

The spray, a product of B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Company, is a mixture of 
Goodrich p.e.p.s. (polyethylene polysulph- 
ide and, zinc dimethly dithiocarbamate 





Chicago, Pittsburgh, Dallas and Jackson- 
ville. 

The Beacon Products Co., is parent 
company to the Mars Chemical Co. of 


A test panel of wood, previously treated with a coating of Albi-R paint, is 
shown after being subjected to a fire test at the Underwriters Laboratories, 
Inc. The paint puffs up to form a heavy insulating blanket. This charred ma- 
terial can be easily cleaned off so that the unharmed wood can be refinished. 
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Quality Chemicals 
for over DO years 


COPPER SULPHATE 
NICKEL SULPHATE 
COPPER OXIDE 




















SERVING CONSUMERS IN 
THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
NOW AS IN THE PAST. 


ROSENTHAL- BERCOW CO. ..- 
DRUGS CHEMICALS OILS WAXES 
25 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 
Cable Address: “RODRUG” All Codes 


=> PHENYL ACETONE 


=> DIBENZYL KETONE 
=> CRESYLIC ACID 


Swope Oil & Chemical Company 


OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 
3303-33 Richmond St. 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 





February, 1947 








Available in Quantity 


SORBIT P 


A Flaked Alkyl Aryl 
Sulfonate Wetting Agent 


Active Ingredients .. F§% 
Inorganic Salts 25% 
pH 1% Solution Neutral 
Apparent Density 0.3 


Surface Tension, 1% Solution 34 dynes/cm. 
.Foam Volume, 0.1% in Alka- 
line Solution ee 3.0 


Stable in Acid or Alkali 


Suggested Applications 
Detergent formulation 
Metal cleaning 
Textile processing 
Rubber polymerization 
Leather processing 
Emulsifying 


For full information write for 
descriptive bulletin. 


ALROSE 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturing and Research Chemists 


PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 


WETTING AGENTS e EMULSIFIERS @ PENETRANTS 

@ FOAMERS eDISPERSANTS e QUATERNARY AM- 

MONIUM COMPOUNDS. e TEXTILE CHEMICALS e 
METAL FINISHES e SPECIALTIES 
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and cyclohexylamine). It is non-injurious 
and non-caustic to both fruit and tree and 
in eliminating the necessity of hand labor 
to remove excessive and undesirable fruit 
before harvest, also produced a larger 
variety and a healthier crop. Results 
indicate that to attain a 50 per cent fruit 
reduction, the spray concentration should 
be two pounds of p.e.p.s. and %4 pound 
zinc dimethyl dithiocarbamate and cyclo- 
hexylamine per 100 gallons of water. 
Indications also show that the spray 
mixture will be a suitable thinner for 
peaches. 


Pennsalt Centralizes 
Packaging Activities 

Expanding its activities in the field of 
chemical specialties and chemical prod- 
ucts for consumers, the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company has established 
a new packaging and labeling division, 
which began operations in December. 

George W. Benbury has been appointed 
manager of the new division, and Joseph 
A. Noone has been named technical ad- 
viser on labels and registration. 


Babbitt Completes 
Midwest Unit 


B. T. Babbitt, Inc., producer and dis- 
tributor of household cleansers and lye, 
has completed a new half-million dol- 
lar plant at 6233 West 65th Street in 


Clearing, Illinois. Production on Bab-O, 
the company’s principal product, has al- 
ready begun. 

According to Alton P. Mendleson, vice- 
president in charge of production, under 
whose supervision the construction was 
carried out, the new plant was built in 
the Chicago area to take care of increased 
consumer demands in the Middle West. 
Robert Anderson has been appointed 
plant manager. 


New Naphtha Project 


Operation has begun on the new $1.5 
million naphtha distilling plant at the 
Pure Oil Company’s refinery at Neder- 
land on the Texas gulf coast. Special 
naphtha solvents used in paint and other 
industries are being manufactured. 

The distillation unit occupies a six- 
acre tract. Jack S. Allen is plant super- 
intendent. 


Interchemical Re-aligns 
Pacific Coast Divisions 


Interchemical Corporation, in order to 
consolidate its Pacific Coast operations, 
has transferred the business and person- 
nel of Scriver & Quinn, Inc., a West 
Coast subsidiary, to two other divisions. 

Industrial finishes formerly sold by 
Scriver & Quinn will be sold by Inter- 
chemical’s Finishes Division; and Scriver 
& Quinn consumer products will be mar- 











for Insecticide, Rodenticide & Herbicide Manufacturers 


DDT Products—DDT concentrates for every 
purpose; powders, water miscible liquids, oil 
soluble liquids, micron sized dust concentrates, 
wettable powder concentrates—in standard con- 
centrations. 


Rodenticide—Antu, the new economical, effec- 
tive, highly toxic rodenticide which is extremely 
acceptable to rats. 100% concentrate or 20% 
dust. 


Botanicals—Pyrethrum Extracts and Powders, 
Rotenone, Sabadilla. 






SON POWELL ECO, INC 


ONE PARK AVE, NEW YORK 16.N.Y 
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BIOLOGICALLY TESTED AND 
CHEMICALLY STANDARDIZED 


Aerosol Formulas—Finished aerosol concen- 
trates, high or low pressure, complete with 
DDT, pyrethrum, sesamin. Special formulas 
for specialized uses. 

Herbicides—2,4-D in four Powco formulations 
for manufacture of weed control products for 
every purpose. 

BHC—Benzene Hexachloride—a new insecti- 
cide concentrate for control of a wide range of 
agritultural pes’s. Controls cotton insects, 


aphids, grasshoppers, etc. 


Write, wire or phone today for information and 
samples, 


PRODUCT 










keted by Interchemical Corporation- 
Scriver & Quinn Finishes. 
Haring Joins Powell 





Robert C. Haring, associated with the 
National Aniline Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. for the past 
13 years, has joined John Powell & 
Co., Inc., New York. He will con- 
duct research in insecticides, rodenti- 
cides, and herbicides. 


Du Pont Markets 666 
Formulation 


Production of a new insecticide con- 
taining hexachlorocyclohexane, has been 
initiated by the Du Pont Co. 

This new agricultural chemical special- 
ty is being made available as Du Pont 
“Lexone” insecticide for large-scale ex- 
perimental work and for use on selected 
crops during the coming season. This 
will be contributory to establishing its 
exact place in the field. 

The insecticide contains 50 per cent 
hexachlorocyclohexane in a_ wettable 
powder formulation suitable for applica- 
tion in a water spray and for further 
dilution for dust application. 


Dexter Markets New 
Detergent 


A new dyeing agent and detergent has 
been developed by the Textile Chemical 
Division of the Dexter Chemical Cor- 
poration. 

The product, Clavanol, a non-ionic 
synthetic detergent of a high molecular 
weight condensation product of poly- 
ethylene glycol, is available in two types; 
Clavanol Concentrate and a_ solution. 
They are soluble in warm or cold water 
and are resistant to lime, mild acid, and 
alkali. 

They are claimed to be efficient emulsi- 
fying agents and can be used in emulsi- 
fication processes where non-ionic prop- 
erties are desirable; thus they can be 
employed in conjunction with both cat- 
ionic and anionic precessing agents. 

One of the more recently reported uses 
of Clavanol is in the manufacture of 
DDT emulsions. 
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PEROXIDES 


CATALYSTS FOR POLYMERIZATIONS 
DRYING ACCELERATORS + OXIDATION 
AGENTS + BLEACHING AGENTS 


LUCIDOL 
(BENZOYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPERCO 
(PEROXIDE COMPOUNDS) 


ALPEROX C 
(TECHNICAL LAUROYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPEROX 
(PEROXIDE PASTES) 


Special Organic Peroxides 
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OLDBURY 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


* 
AMORPHOUS 
PHOSPHORUS 


° 
PHOSPHORUS 
SESQUISULPHIDE 


° 


rem rer** 


Manufactured to strict specifications 
for the Match Trade 


° 
Plant and Main Office: 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


New York Office: 
19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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HC oRGANIC HALIDES 
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eee venaieetlindess @ Full removable head containers. 
Lauryl Bromide Tetramethylene Dibromide d f 
Cetyl Bromide Hexamethylene Dibromide : Where added strength and security are 

. » - - ‘ 
CH2:CCI-CH2CI CH2CI-CHCI-CHCle } supplied in sizes from 10 to 70 gallons. 
CH2:CBr-CH2Br CH2Br-CHBr-CH2Br . Suitable for solids and semi-liquids. Consult 
oe us freely on your packaging problems. @ 


HALOGEN CHEMICALS 
Producers of Over 100 Organic Halides 


616 King Street, Columbia 52, S. C. 
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DRUMS 


a complete line of light gauge containers 


EASTERN STEEL BARREL CORPORATION 
BOUND BROOK 
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VEEGUM IS NOW AVAILABLE 


VEEGUM is a hydrophyllic colloid forming high viscosity 
gels at low solids. 

Its unique combination of properties point to various 
applications ...as a binder, emulsifier, lubricant, film 
former, dispersant, suspending agent and thickener. 

Literature and samples on request 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC. 


Specialties Department 
230 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Trade Mark 


UNPOLYMERIZED 


VINYL 
ACETATE 


(STABILIZED) 
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Boiling Range 71.8° to 73°C 


Vinyl Acetate can be poly- 
merized to form resins with 
exceptional bonding qualities 
for wood, glass, metal and 


fibre. 


Vinyl Acetate can be used 
for synthesis of a-b-di-chloro- 
ethyl acetate, b-monochlor 
ethyl acetate, b-chloro acetals, 
2-amino thiazole, chloroacet- 


aldehyde and many others. 


Containers :— 
410 lb. drums 
62,500 Ib. tank cars 


For further information 
write to: 





922 Niagara Building - Nico 
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Soda Ash Output 
To Be Upped 


Brunner, Mond (Canada) Ltd., major 
Canadian producer of soda ash, calcium 
chloride, and related products, is planning 
the expenditure of “several million dollars” 
on a 15-month plant expansion and im- 
provement program, according to Mr. R. 
W. Atkinson, vice-president. 

The company was founded in 1917 by 
Solvay Process Company and the then 
Brunner, Mond & Co. of England (now I. 
C. I.) and in 1919 a 150 ton soda ash unit 
was built at Amherstburg, Ont., centered 
in Ontario’s 3000 square mile salt beds. 
Since then the company has been pur- 
chased in toto by Solvay. 

Output (approximately 230 tons daily 
in 1940) has been closely geared to domes- 
tic needs, but in. 1943 soda ash imports 
totaled 70,559 tons, which was pared to 
20,141 tons by 1944. 


Pittsburgh Paint 
Extends Facilities 


Construction of a new $1 million fac- 
tory at Long Branch, Ontario, on the 
outskirts of Toronto, Canada, has been 
announced by E. D. Griffin, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the paint division of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. It will 
produce a complete line of paint, varnish 
and enamel products. 

This plant is an addition to the present 
production facilities of The Murphy Paint 
Company, Ltd, in which the Pittsburgh 
company holds a _ substantial interest. 
Other Murphy plants are located at 
Montreal and Windsor. 


Mineral Production 
Slightly Higher 

An increase in the over-all value of 
Canadian mineral production from $498.7 
millions in 1945 to $508.9 millions in 1946 
is reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Although hampered by a shortage of 
skilled labor, by strikes, and by a lack of 
essential equipment, the mining industry 
continued at a high level of operation, 
output being higher than in any other 
peacetime year and only 10% below the 
1942 record of $566.7 millions, the Bureau 
reports. 

Output of fuels, structural materials 
and other nonmetallics were at record 
levels, but the gains in these groups were 
more than offset by declines in the more 
important base metals. 

Value of $304.7 millions for metals 
was the lowest since 1936, even though 
export prices for base metals were higher. 


Tonnage of copper was down 22% at 
185,543 tons; zinc dropped 9% in volume 
to 235,917 tons; and_ nickel, like copper, 
was down 22% at 95,406 tons. Lead 
output increased slightly to 177,222 tons. 

Gold production was up 19% in quan- 
tity and 14% in value to 3,214,377 fine 
ounces while the 12,778,218 oz. of silver 
turned out represented a decline in quan- 
tity but an increase of 75% in value. 

Petroleum production at 7,688,000 bbls. 
was 800,000 bbls. less than in 1945 but 
value was up over $1 million at $14,961,- 
000. 


CIL Withdraws from 
Titania Market 


Back in 1937 Canadian Industries Ltd. 
(I. C. IL-du Pont) and National Lead 
Co. formed Canada’s major titanium 
oxide company, under the corporate title 
of Canadian Titanium Pigments Ltd. 
Since then the company has developed a 
substantial business in the distribution of 
National Lead’s titania in the Dominion, 
and plans were formulated last year for 
the construction of Canada’s first titanium 
oxide facilities by the Canadian company. 

But last month Canadian Industries 
sold its 51 per cent interest in the sub- 
sidiary company to National Lead, and 
decided to withdraw completely from any 
part in the financing of the proposed $5 
million titanium oxide plant. One of the 
factors bearing upon the decisjon was 
reported to be rising construction costs— 
said to be $4 million above original esti- 
mates. 

CIL officials have not disclosed what 
sale price it received for its share of 
Titanium Pigments, however it is ex- 
pected to be reflected in the next CIL 
consolidated balance sheet. 


Major Zinc Refinery 
For Eastern Canada 


Plans are currently nearing completion 
for the construction of an $11 million 
zinc refinery in the province of Quebec, 
according to provincial premier Maurice 
Duplessis. 

According to Mr. Duplessis, Howard 
I. Young, president of American Zinc, 
Lead and Smelting Co., and A. W. 
Knight, president of Golden Manitou 
Mines, Ltd.; Toronto, have completed ar- 
rangements with the Quebec government. 

The projected refinery, to be incor- 
porated as the American Quebec Zinc 
Refinery Co., Ltd., will be constructed in 
Chicoutimi County in southern Quebec. 
It is expected that it will be operating 
by next January. 
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outed, DRYMET* 


(Sodium Metasilicate—Anhydroys) 
D ET _ RG FE NT GRANULAR OR FINES 
CRYSTAMET’ 


SILICATES imimteaeitertiemmens 


DRYORTH’ 


(Sodium Orthosilicate—Technically 
Anhydrous) 


REGULAR GRIND DUSTLESS 
DRYSEQ* 


(Sodium Sesquisilicate—Technically 
Anhydrous Equivalent) 
REGULAR GRIND DUSTLESS 














* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE COWLES DETERGE 


7016 EUCLID AVENUE ¢ CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 

















Semi-Carbazide Hydrochloride 


Hydrazine Sulphate 
Commercial and C. P. 
® 


Hydrazine Hydrate 
Hydrozine Base 


FAIRMOUNT CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals 
600 Ferry Street Newark 5, N. J. 











if) Activated Carbons 











-| for decolorizing, deodorizing and clari- 
| fying of chemical and pharmaceutical 
filtrates and solutions. 


Busy Executives 


CHEMICAL if & Manufactured by 
INDUSTRIES | im American Norit Co., Inc. 


plant at Jacksonville, Florida 


, Sal ts 
Always at their finger tips, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 0 ales Agen 
is a dependable source of information. New chemi- of 

cals, new uses, chemical reports and trends are but a 
few of the topics authoritatively discussed. 

Every executive in the chemical industry will profit 4 Ww. G RE EFF & Co. 
by a personal subscription. Prices are $4.00 a year: | ae 


eM tela 4317007 moe b 4. TRIBUNE TOWER 
$6.00 for two years. NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Potash Demand to Exceed 
Probable Supply 


Synthetic Detergents Face 
Promising Future 


Greater Output of Linseed 


Forecast 


Slight Easing of Molasses 
In Prospect 


Potash Output to Continue 
Below Needs 


In spite of anticipated high domestic 
production of potash this year, U. S. 
needs will be far from completely met, in 
the opinion of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Government estimates place last year’s 
output at 903,000 tons (KO), and require- 
ments, including exports, at 965,000 tons. 
Both agricultural requirements of 800,000 
tons and industrial needs of 100,000 tons 
will not be fully met, largely because of 
export commitments of 41,000 tons ‘to 
Canada and 24,000 tons to other countries. 
Caustic potash and potassium carbonate 
are likely to remain in short supply too, 
at least until fertilizer consumption is 
pared. 

A number of factors bear upon the 
present circumstances and influence the 
outlook. The continuation of accelerated 
food programs to meet foreign and do- 
mestic needs is a major supporting influ- 
ence on fertilizer consumption. At pres- 
ent potash producers are operating at ca- 
pacity; equipment is wearing out and is 
difficult to replace. 

Government restrictions on full exploi- 
tation of potash resources on federally- 
owned land in New Mexico—imposed by 
the Department of Interior in 1934— 
have hampered the exploration of some 
new resources, according to some in- 
dustrialists. Indications are that a slight 
easing of these restrictions may material- 
ize. At least the matter is under con- 
sideration. 

Full operation of potash production 
facilities has not been resumed, as yet, 
in Germany, France, Spain, Palestine, or 
Poland—major pre-war exporting nations. 
When they do begin to produce again, 
other questions will be posed. It is prob- 
able that the U. S. will encounter heavy 
competition in export fields, not only 


from these countries, but also from 
Russia. 

Then, it is anticipated, U. S. producers 
will abandon marginal operations, and 
strive for more economical rather than 
capacity operations. But the future is not 
as yet clear; European subsidy policies, 
tariff policies, and the possible reorgani- 
zation of foreign cartels all bear upon 
the prospects. 


Synthetic Detergents 
Face the Future 


That present circumstances favor syn- 
thetic detergent manufacturers there is no 
doubt; but, just as apparent is the fact 
that the synthetics are destined to hold 
a substantial part of the detergents mar- 
ket, and enjoy an even greater share of 
the total business in the future. 

Prior to the war the manufacture of 
synthetic detergents was a comparatively 
small business. By and large these pro- 
ducts had found a permanent place only 
in the industrial field, for even though 
selling prices were ten times that of 
soap, their unique properties rendered 
their use economically sound. Synthetics 
were able to do many jobs better than 
soap; they were able to handle some 
cleaning chores which could not be satis- 
factorily accomplished by soaps. But it 
was comparatively recently that they 
managed to corral a sizable share of the 
retail trade in cleaners. The shortage of 
fats and oils, and thereby of soap, assisted 
in their introduction. But consumer ac- 
ceptance is the keystone. And it was 
readily forthcoming. 

The annual soap production of the U. S. 
averages 4 billion pounds. Synthetic de- 
tergent output last year stood at about 
125 million pounds; output this year may 
well be double that figure. Some manu- 
facturers foresee a billion pound per 
annum market for the synthetics; and 
few care to be less optimistic. The facts 
apparent today are in themselves impres- 
sive. 

At present fats and oils are seriously 
short. And there is but little prospect 
that the world will recover from its ex- 
treme shortage of fats and oils for at 
least several years. Too, as long as the 
dearth of vegetable oils exists the odds 
favor their being channeled to foods 
rather than to soaps. Of importance is 
the statement of one major soap pro- 
ducer that it is anticipated that the price 
of soap will remain at a comparatively 
high level for quite some time. 

Equally significant is the announced 
policy of one leading manufacturer of 
synthetic detergents to hold the price line. 


And this at a time when almost any 
asking price could be obtained. It pro- 
vides a clear indication of long-range 
thinking. 

World conditions at present favor the 
synthetics, particularly those baséd on 
petroleum. And sales to the retail mar- 
kets have burgeoned. Already 3 million 
pounds of the synthetics are sold annually 
in the form of shampoos and such pro- 
prietary items. Too, sharp inroads have 
been made into the household field long 
dominated by soap. 

The shape of things to come may well 
be discernible now. 


Larger Plantings of 
Flaxseed Scheduled 


In the light of high prices and unpre- 
cedented demand for flaxseed—and its 
products such as linseed oil—flaxseed 
plantings this year are expected to be 
larger than 1944-46 average. Both the 
U. S. and Canada are recommending 
substantial increases in acreage—which 


could well mean a total output of more . 


than the 142 million bushels during 1947. 
U. S. crops yielded 22,962,000 bushels, 
according to preliminary estimates, which 
is about twice the 1935-39 average but 
well below 1945. 

During 1946 world acreage devoted to 
the production of flaxseed amounted to 
some 19.5 million acres. Decreases in 
Argentina and in India (1.3 million and 
500,000 acres, respectively) were offset 
by increases in both the U. S. and Canada 
to bring the total to the 1935-39 level. 

But the immediate prospects are not 
overly favorable. Unless arrangements 
can be made for the importation of new 
crop Argentine flaxseed or oil, supplies 
to June will not be more than 320 million 
pounds. 

This would mean an average of 40 mil- 
lion pounds per month, which would pare 
consumption to the lowest rate since 
1935-36, and one-third less than the 
average rate during the war years. 


Molasses Stringency to Ease 


Present indications are that enough 
molasses will be available this year to 
manufacture approximately one-half the 
nation’s industrial alcohol needs. The 
situation was extremely tight in the lat- 
ter part of 1946 with consumers drawing 
heavily on the RFC stockpile. 

By contracts made with the Cuban gov- 
ernment, early last year, the U. S. will 
receive approximately 165 million gallons 
of blackstrap molasses and 20 million gal- 
lons of alchohol during 1947. The 20 
million gallons is slated to go into the 
government stockpile. 

The deficit in 1947 U. S. industrial re- 
quirements must be made up in alcohol 
production from other raw materials— 
such as corn or potatoes—or, of course, 
by means of synthetic ethanol. 
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Representing: 
CARUS CHEMICAL CoO., INC. 


BENZOIC ACID U.S.P. 


MANGANESE SULFATE 


SODIUM BENZOATE U.S.P. POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE 


HYDROQUINONE 


RARER PERMANGANATES 


BENZOL Propucts Co. 


AMINOACETIC ACID (Glycocoll) 
AMINOPHYLLINE U.S.? 
BENZOCAINE U.S.P. 
CHINIOFON (Yotren) U.S.P 
CHLORBUTANOL U.S.P 
CINCHOPHEN & SALTS N.F. 
1ODOXYQUINOLIN aaees 
ACID 
NEO CINCHOPHEN U.S.P. 
OXYQUINOLIN BENZOATE 
OXYQUINOLIN SULPHATE 
POTASSIUM OXYQUINOLIN 
SULPHATE 
PHENOBARBITAL U.S.P. & SALTS 
PENTOBARBITAL SODIUM 
U.S. P. 
f°) 
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THEOPHYLLINE U.S.P. 
DIACETYL 
PHENYL ACETIC 
ACID 
BENZALDEHYDE 
BENZYL ALCOHOL 
BENZYL CHLORIDE 
BENZYL CYANIDE 
DIETHYL MALONATE 
DIMETHYL UREA 
CYANOACETAMIDE 
CYANO ACETIC ACID 
ETHYL CYANO ACETATE 
8-HYDROXYQUINOLIN 
8-HYOROXYQUINOLIN-S 
SULPHONIC ACID 


‘Versatile chocaleal with many uses 92 for 
-« PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT & ‘caplet 
° PROCESSING: SHORT-CUTS © ce 


HUNT'S POTASSIUM 
FERRICYANIDE «, &- ccws 


The more important applications of this 
Red Prussiate of Potash include its use in blueprints, 
calico printing, paper manufacture, synthetic rubber, photo- 
graphic bleach, pigments, tempering of steel, analytical 
chemistry, and as a mild oxidizing agent. 


The properties and characteristics described below 
may suggest new ideas and applications of this versatile 
chemical. Your inquiry is invited, HUNT’S Technical 
Service can help solve your problems. 


Mol. W gt. 329.18 Available in Powder, 
Ferrous Salts____trace Granular, and Cryst- 
Sulphates__0.009% alline forms. 
Chlorides____0.024°% Color is Ruby Red. 


Assay___98.0 to 99.3% 
insolubtes_____trace IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


HUNT CHEMICAL WORKS, 1x. 


271 RUSSELL STREET, BROOKLYN 22, N. Y. 





Kodak Silver Nitrate 


CHEMICA 
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THE ACCEPTED STANDARD for purity and uniformity ina 


soluble salt of silver has long been Kodak Silver Nitrate. 


It is now again available for all industrial, analytical, 


and research purposes where exacting quality is an im- 


portant factor. 


Quotations will be furnished promptly upon request. 











ACID-RESISTING VALVES 


PIONEER 


Valves of proven dependability on 
Nitric and Sulphuric lines for the 
past 25 years. 


e No Corrosion e No Leaks 
e Superior Service 


Write Us for Catalog No. C-I-46 


PIONEER ALLOY PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


16601 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 











EXPORT IMPORT 


MANUFACTURERS 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


s 
FOR 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS 


AND 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


CALL ON 


ROBERT & COMPANY 


60 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 





NEW 


F. 0. MOTHICIDE 
AVAILABLE 
POLYCHLOR C 1940 


A stable deodorant. Effectively kills moth 
larvae. Does not fade fabric color even when 
in direct contact with textiles. 

Not a substitute, but an effective extender 
for Paradichlorobenzene as a moth killer. 
Can be pressed into blocks by simple pres- 
sure. Lasts almost twice as long. Resists de- 
composition and does not liberate hydrochloric 
acid or chlorine on exposure to moisture. 


AVAILABLE IN 100 LB. TO CARLOAD 
LOTS FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


CAPROIC ACID AND ITS ESTERS 


(Intermediate for Hexylresorcinol) 

(Intermediate for Perfume) 

1 amino 2 Phenylpropane (Beta Methyl Phenethyl 
Amine) 


FINE ORGANICS, INC. 
211 E. 19th St. New York 3, N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-1030 
Cable: Molchem 


(Technical Data on Request) 
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Chilean Nitrate 
Output Rises 


In the three months June-August 1946, 
output of Chilean nitrate increased 26 
percent over that in the like period of 
1945. Totals were 414,945 and 327,528 
metric tons, respectively, according to 
consular figures just reported. 

Nitrate production in Chile was greatly 
stimulated after the close of the war 
in Europe. The transportation situation 
eased considerably and in the latter part 
of 1945 the port of Tocopilla saw the 
greatest activity in the history of nitrate 
shipping. 


Fertilizer Exports and 
Imports Increase 


Some 107,000 short tons of fertilizers 
and fertilizer materials valued at $1,269,- 
000 were exported in October 1946. This 
tonnage was about the same as that for 
October 1945, but the value of the Octo- 
ber 1946 shipments was 25% below that 


to 95,000 short tons with a value of 

2,927,000. This is an increase of 2% in 
tonnage and 11% in value over imports 
in October 1945. Imports in each classi- 
fication in October were somewhat simi- 
lar to those in October 1945. Total im- 
ports for January-October 1946 were 
1,185,000 short tons valued at $33,067,- 
000, a decrease of 21% by weight and 
14% by value compared with the same 
period in 1945. 

The January-October imports of am- 
monium sulphate and calcium cyanamide 
were relatively the same in the three- 
year periods 1938-40 and 1944-46. Im- 
ports of sodium nitrate have shown wide 
fluctuations, with the tonnage at a low 
level in 1946 compared with the other 5 
years. 


than production during the comparable 
1945 quarter and 11 per cent greater than 
output of the preceding 1946 quarter. The 
third quarter output is nearly always 
greatest seasonwise, as both producers 
and consumers try to build up stocks to 
tide them through curtailed winter oper- 
ations. 

As usual, rotary oil-well drilling ac- 
counted for the bulk of shipments. Ground 
barite is used in drilling oil wells in 
high pressure formations to retain oil 
and gas at their levels. The heavily- 
weighted column of drilling mud _ thus 
prevents blow-outs. About 5 tons of 
barite is required for each 1,000 feet of 
high pressure drilling. In view of the 
estimated 7 per cent increase in high- 
pressure well-drilling in 1946 over 1945, 


PAINT, VARNISH, LACQUER, AND FILLER 


Item 


Total sales reported by 680 establishments 
Classified sales reported by 580 establishments: 
Trade sales of paint, varnish and lacquer 
Industrial sales, total 
Paint and varnish 

Lacquer 


October 1946 
$70,127,048 


35,112,612 
28,178,648 


September 1946 
$63,053,906 


31,759,079 
24,014,380 
17,578,358 

6,436,022 


Unclassified sales reported by 100 establishments .... 
SULFUR 
Production 
356,355 
335,300 
333,041 


346,349 
341,060 


of the previous October. aa ied 

Shipments of nitrogenous and potash 
materials, as well as normal superphos- 
phate, were small in October, compared 
with a year ago, while phosphate rock 


and concentrated superphosphate were 


Period 
August 1946 
September 1946 
ere rer rer eer eee , 
August 1945 
September 1945 


Mine shipments 
384,938 
261 ,642 
257,137 
350,961 
256,317 


Apparent sales 
354,464 
304,861 
230,465 
333,395 
269,860 


shipped in greater quantity. Exports for 
the first 10 months of 1946, January- 
October, totaled 1,058,000 short tons, with 
a value of $19,182,000, compared with 
787,000 tons, valued at $12,805,000, a year 
ago. 

Imports of fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials during October 1946 amounted 


October 1945 


Barite Output Hits New Peak 


Barite production in the third quarter 
of 1946 set a new record, according to 
the Bureau of Mines, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. The output, 201,- 
197 short tons, was 2 per cent greater 


Rayon and Nylon Battle For Hosiery Market 
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348,365 


220,131 272,148 


grinders for the well drilling business 
expect 1946 to be the biggest year in their 
history. 

Arkansas remained the State of great- 
est production with its two flotation 
plants, one operated by National Lead 
Co. and the other by Magnet Cove Barium 
Corp. Missouri was a close second. A 
considerable portion of the Missouri in- 
crease can be accounted for by the 
émigrés from the declining Cartersville, 
Ga., area. It is interesting to note that 
Missouri increased about 36,000 tons dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1946 over 
the same period of 1945, compared with 
a decrease of about 31,000 tons for Geor- 
gia. The influx of Georgia operators to 
Missouri seems definitely to have favored 
the national supply of barite. 


Record Mineral Output 
For 1946 


The total value of minerals and mineral 
products produced in the United States 
and Alaska in 1946 reached an all-time 
peak, exceeding the former record of 1944 
by 6 per cent, Secretary of the Interior J. 
A. Krug stated recently. On the basis of 
preliminary estimates prepared by the 
Bureau of Mines, their value in 1946 
was $8,900,000,000. 

Establishment of the new record, which 
surpassed the 1945 total valuation of 


325 








$8,143,000,000 by 9 per cent, resulted 
largely from the general advance in the 
prices of mineral commodities in 1946, 
according to the estimates submitted to 
R. R. Sayers, Bureau Director, by the 
Economics and Statistics Branch. 

New production records were recorded 
for petroleum and natural gas, among the 
fuels; and for potash and phosphate rock, 
of the fertilizers. 

Of the three major classes of mineral 
products—metals, fuels, and other non- 
metals—only metals showed an over-all 
decline in value of output in 1946, this 
decline amounting to 4 per cent. Value 
of the fuels increased 9 per cent, and 
that for nonmetals, other than fuels, ad- 
vanced 36 per cent. Gold was the only 
one of the principal metals to show a 


gain in 1946. 


Rayon Shipments Dip 


Rayon shipments during November 
totaled 70,500,000 pounds or 6 per cent 
below the October figure of 75,100,000 
pounds. Eleven months’ 1946 rayon de- 
liveries have amounted to 772,200,000 
pounds, 10 per cent greater than those in 
the corresponding 1945 period, according 
to Rayon Organon. 

Compared with October, November de- 
liveries of rayon filament yarn and staple 
were lower by 3 per cent and 17 per cent 
respectively. 

November rayon filament yarn ship- 
ments amounted to 57,500,000 pounds 
(41,200,000 pounds of viscose+cupra and 
16,300,000 pounds of acetate), while staple 
deliveries aggregated 13,000,000 pounds 
(9,400,000 pounds of viscose and 3,600,- 
000 pounds of acetate). 

Rayon stocks held by producers at the 
end of November increased over October 
levels. At the end of November produc- 
ers held 8,200,000 pounds of viscose+cupra 
yarn, 1,800,000 pounds of acetate yarn, and 
2,600,000 pounds of staple. These figures 
were +3 per cent, +6 per cent and no 
change respectively compared with’ stocks 
held at the end of October. 


Enameled Metals 
Output Shaded 


Shipments of porcelain enameled metal- 
base products showed a slight decrease in 
November, dropping to $7,814,134 from 
the year’s high monthly figure of $8,142,- 
556, according to the Porcelain Enamel 
Institute. Shortages of basic materials 
including steel enameling sheets were the 
most important factors causing the de- 
cline. Production, however, is near an 
all-time high level, with November’s 
production nearly doubling the $4,012,810 
volume reported by the industry during 
November 1945. Demand also remains at 
an all-time high and a continuing peak 
production throughout 1947 is antici- 
pated. 

Declines were fairly uniform in most 
product categories, although slight in- 
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PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


esi 





e ; Unit of July August September October 
Chemical! quantity 1946 1946 1946 1946 
Acetanilid, tech. and U.S.P...............4. Lb. Kiel 493,197 cost  SaSSS 
Acetic acid: 
EDC Vic's ct cS eh iu pale <a pelea ews Lb. 23,907,485 24,383,068 21,933,741 24,980,326 
PUM is sins bt Riniaera wale Sis e's wieAe ds bc Lb. 99,522,121 94,679,656 96,836,421 110,563,661 
POON «tp o'9,0 5 baw Vwin kv eho Mipen'<sintSeie es Lb. 2,423,495 2,676,437 2,655,615 2,806,758 
PES SN 6.05 ho gee Kos Kia Kod raeeus Lb. 44,520,734 39,954,493 41,209,257 46,376,409 
genome gu ET EET ere Lb. 24,666,012 30,016,254 29,120,588 25,975,688 
Acetylsalicylic 8 SE SC ie eae RS Lb. 572,337 459,677 573,785 710,143 
as Ck hare cea ahaa caus ease Lb. 8,213,302 8,326,193 6,316,897 8,924,437 
Barbituric acid derivatives:4 
5-Ethyl-5-phenylbarbituric acid and salts 
hog 0 error eons Srneer Lb. 38,331 27,310 30,853 29,683 
5-Ethyl-5-(1-methylbutyl)-barbituric acid 
and salts (Pentobarbital)............... Lb. ee 3,012 eaeh n.a. 
Benzene: (Benzol) 
Motor grade: 
tO EI POC OLE POTEET PPE Gal. 502,580 526,022 572,921 810,345 
Coke-oven operators®............c0000. Gal. 3,082,148 3,220,789 2,862,437 3,099,833 
All other grades: 
MPR. dis iim KiG CES eaeeedbwe de Gal. 1,381,563 1,142,284 1,423,526 1,208,588 
Coke-oven operators®.............0000% Gal. 9,714,294 10,617,860 11,246,342 11,208,111 
Butyl alcohol, primary, normal.............. Lb. 8,303,378 10,250,404 10,249,071 8,670,507 
Carbon ESS ce epee Lb. 23,360,877 24,117,958 26,457,725 27,444,008 
CONDON ECIERORIOSING so oss cee swicccwnceres Lb. 10,674,553 13,474,610 13,173,641 16,527,880 
CRIGSODONSONE, BROIO 4 6. 5s okg 0k c0wesvocecees Lb. 20,887,731 22,157,017 21,549,759* 22,360,088 
Creosote oil: 
Re ee onan eee Gal. 10,597,483 10,875,534 11,142,216 12,202,721 
Coke-oven operators®...........cccceeees Gal. 2,529,843 2,991,576 2,765,474 4,148,976 
Cresols:? 
NNN RN hid sis areas loan os oa Lb. 536,301 977,008 804,222 414,783 
IR os is gracvicicah danas sees Lb. 1,063,308 739,052 380,909 832,095 
Creaviie arid. retmed? 60.5 5 cocci esecsincsece Lb. 2,180,642 2,339,110 2,283,728 2,455,799 
cee te reo ee ere ee Lb. 1,118,944 1,329,821 1,221,936 1,481,857 
Dichklorodiphenyltrichloroethane (DDT)...... Lb. 3,573,122 4,020,189 3,855,842 3,788,544 
Dyes (commercial concentrations): 
C.I. 202 Chrome blue black R........... Lb. 169,196 183,943 182,418 234,081 
oe eS ee Lb. 851,750 756,266 745,046 840,972 
C.I. 1114Anthraquinone vat blue BCS 20% Lb. 226,502 167,587 182,774 135,920 
ek x, (Oe IE BN 6 a bw e:60 ac uel Oars Lb. 103,289 Foe 90,813 87,327 
Ethyl acetate (85 percent).........ceceeeee Lb. 9,877,090 8,121,625 7,334,167 8,744,934 
Ethy] ethers, tech. and U.S.P............... Lb. 3,448,050 3,585,867 3,079,223 3,003,670 
Formaldehyde (37 percent by weight)........ Lb. 38,094,994 38,149,391 36,735,289 41,863,814 
EMMOST POROOOK WIC. 65 coc ec ccs nccececsres Lb. 264,412 243,067 200,672 241,355 
Methanol: 
INES 26 SIG bed Ain is Aah SURE dS we RR Lb, 1,326,054 1,303,844 1,220,784 1,464,220 
RE ret errr, er Lb. 44,841,123 45,305,406 43,773,153 43,776,937 
Naphthalene: 
Tar distillers:5 
Crude, solidifying at— 
RUOGU BART Gis a + e505 Cones cased te Lb. 17,505,571 16,177,971 17,203,040 17,351,924 
Refined, solidifying at— 
ge RP rrr rrr Lb. 7,372,423 7,501,829 8,154,983 8,752,881 
Coke-oven operators: 
Crude, solidifyine at— ; 
ee ad er ese ge Lb. 7,320,652 7,771,396 7,537,392 8,425,254 
PI A GG trae is het ne wbtarenenieas Million 2,292,287 2,100,362 2,214,209 2,633,629 
Oxford 
units. 
Phenol (syntheticand natural) tech.andU.S.P.?_ Lb. 13,492,879 14,812,191 13,734,526 18,369,252 
ee SS en erner ca 8,921,278 8,466,990 9,333,857 9,275,629 
Styrene (Government owned plants only)..... Lb. 32,835,374 33,200,339 30,613,972 29,960,223 
Sulfa drugs:4 
POORPISEMOUMORONE «ook kc cece scccusces Lb. Keds eee one n.a, 
NS SITE CO Oe Tee ee Lb. eens a came n.a. 
OE ey erry rere Lb. saieae ‘ae ae er 
SO RE ee Cree erry ee Lb. 476,003 288,521 425,437 491,639 
Tetramethylthiuram sulfides................ Lb. een hare 348,779 148,258 
Toluene: 
COKO-OVGR QPETAIOID 6a 5.55.5 oics cv scicaceee’ Gal. 1,392,681 1,255,713 1,472,389 1,466,888 
PES secre ds bce Ves eae swarelns Gal. 1,050,287 1,482,622 1,270,104 2,444,278 
Vitamins:* 
Ascorbic acid and salts: 
ee OTE EET ET Lb. 60,846* 55,893* 86,990 91,347 
| ee ee er oe ines n.a. n.a. na. n.a. 
Ergosterol, irradiated (Vitamin D2): 
ee ee rere Ter eek ron ae Million 1,803,312 2,964,125* 2,593,642* 2,213,278 
Us. 
units. 
ND aid so este aii bios on Kee ea De RN OA na. na. Da. Ua. 
Niacin and niacinamide: 
ee Rr Lb. $1,103 76,755* 82,810 95,183 
Ms eckaecoe6s wasadens bes iw kes Reiet n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Pyridoxine (Be): : 
en ES eer ree ee eee ee Lb. 1,111 757 1,120 1,151 
LR ere re er eee n.a. na. n.a. na, 
Riboflavin for human consumption: 
CN nag Gata doe 5 ov See oe ke oes S Lb biate sates Sewn wie 
ee rere he Cee ee site n.a. n.a. na. na, 
Thiamin chloride (B;): 
RE Eee eT EP EN Tee Te Lb. 13,831 16,860 15,056 16,344 
Nes Sct aah ee ners +0 6S .eeh hk HK OM Sateen n.a. na. n.a. n.a. 
All other vitamins!! 
CIR ceria cans kee Uikiee weetee Dek Venlne Lb. n.a. n.a. n.a. na 
ER CR OA ie kari Pe ne were ey sade n.a. n.a. n.a. na’ 


1 Reported on the basis of 100 percent content of the specified material unless otherwise indicated, 

2 Natural acetic acid (produced by direct process from wood) and acetic acid distilled from calcium acetate 
as reported to the U. S. Bureau of the Census. ; . 

3 Produced from ketene, acetylene, ethylene, and from acetic acid by the vapor phase process. 

4 Statistics are given in terms of bulk medicinals only. : 

§ Produced by tar distillers from purchased coal tar only or from oil-gas or water-gas tar produced or 
purchased by tar distillers. a i 

6 Product of byproduct coke-oven operators only. These statistics are collected and compiled by the 
Coal Economics Division, U. S. Bureau of Mines. d ; 

7 Statistics represent total production, from all sources including both data reported by coke-oven 
operators to the Coal Economics Division, Bureau of Mines and that reported by distillers of purchased 
coal tar to the U. S. Tariff Commission. 

8 Includes refined cresylic acid derived from petroleum. 

® Reported to the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

10 Includes toluene produced from petroleum by any process. re ; 

11 Includes panthothenic acid:and salts, ribotiavin for auimal use, irradiated animal sterols, menadiones 
and other yitamins for which statisiics are not shown. 


Note—n.a. signifies information is not available. A dasn (....) indicates cither the statistics are conh- 
dential because publication would reveal operations of inaividual companies, or the data which had been 
received at the time of publication of this report were not indicative of total production. * Revised. 
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creases were registered in unclassified 
products and utensils. With these excep- 
tions, porcelain enameled stove parts con- 
tinned to hold the lead as the biggest 
individual product classification, closely 
followed by washing machine parts, table 
tops, and related cabinet parts and re- 
frigerator parts. Architectural porcelain 
enameled parts have shown the greatest 
volume improvement of any category 
since 1945 as a direct result of increased 
building and remodeling. 


New High in Fertilizer 
Tag Sales 


On the basis of fertilizer tax tag sales, 
an all-time high in the volume of fer- 
tilizer consumption seems to have been 
reached in 1946. Fertilizer tag sales for 
the year just ended totaled 9,276,000 
equivalent short tons; this represented 
an increase of 18 percent over sales in 
1945, and 92 percent over the 1935-1939 
average, according to The National Fer- 
tilizer Association. 

Since 1936, the volume of tag sales, in 
equivalent tons, has increased each year, 
except for a slight drop in 1938, to the 
new high level of 1946. The- tonnage 
for the 16 reporting States in 1946 was 
greater than the total United States fer- 
tilizer consumption for any year through 
1941, 

Each of the 16 States that require 
tax tags showed an increase in 1946 
sales over 1945 sales; the States with the 
greatest percentage increases were Okla- 
homa, Missouri and Texas. 


Wage Rates Hold 

Weekly earnings in manufacturing in- 
dustries in November continued to aver- 
age about $45.50 for the third successive 
month, according to preliminary estimates 
released by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
This average is about $5 per week more 
than in November of last year although 
the average workweek is about one hour 
shorter. 


Superphosphate Output 
Holds Up Well 


In November 1946 the production of 
superphosphate, basis 18 percent avail- 
able phosphoric acid, for the 120 plants 
whose operations are reported to The 
National Fertilizer Association amounted 
to 493,000 short tons. This total is equal 
to the production for October 1946 and is 
slightly more than the amount produced 
in November 1945. 

The total amount of superphosphate 
produced during January-November 1946 
was 5,091,000 short tons. This repre- 
sents a decrease of less than 1 percent 
from the similar period of 1945. 

Superphosphate, basis 18 percent 
A. P. A., disposed of during November 
1946 totaled 445,000 short tons, bringing 
the total superphosphate disposed of for 


February, 1947 


the first 11 months of 1946 to 5,329,000 
short tons. Shipments of superphos- 
phate during this period were 5 percent 
below the corresponding period in 1945, 
but the amount used in mixed goods was 


End of the month stocks of superphos- 
phate, basis 18 percent A. P. A., amoufited 
to 439,000 short tons, an increase of 13 
percent over the stocks at the end of the 
Stocks at the end of 


previous month. 


16 percent greater. November 1946, however, were 28 per- 


CHEMICALS 
UNITED STATES PRODUCTION, November 1946 


Description 


Statistics on the production of chemicals shown in the following table are a continuation of the serie$ 
initiated with the report of February 7, 1944, in “Facts for Industry,"’ Series 6-1-1 which covered the 
years 1941-1943. With the end of the war, the list of chemicals covered wag reviewed and those presented 
here were selected for continuation. While considerably curtailed, this group of chemicals and gases is 
fairly representative of the products of thé inorganic chemicals industry and provides sufficient information 
for gauging the broad changes in operations from month to month. This list is subject to change if future 
developments indicate that additional chemicals should be covered or that certain of those on which data 
are now published have relatively small interest. The figures shown here represent the primary production 
of the various chemicals in the United States, including quantities produced for further processing in the 
same plant, for intra-company transfer and for sale. Data on consumption and stocks in producing plants, 
included in this release through September 1945 are no longer collected. 

Primary Production 


Chemical and Basis Unit November October 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous!....... ; LE eee 80,380 80,829 
Ammonium nitrate, original solution (100% NH«NOs)?...... Short tons 81,733 85,554 
Ammonium sulfate, synthetic (technical)§........... . M pounds 26,021 23,152 
Calcium arsenate (100% Cas(AsL4)2)..... M pounds 1,330 1,916 
Calcium carbide (commercial).......... Short tons 55,312 57,074 
Calcium phosphate: 

Monobasic (100% CaH«(PL4)2).... M pounds 7,109 7,305 

Dibasic (100% CaH}FQO,4)......... ; M pounds 5,624 5,077 
Carbon dioxide: 

reer eer eres M pounds 15,437 19,984* 

oe OS) eee eee M pounds 46,611 54,906 
CEM Ror cc dd tees améin 7 Short tons 97,186 108,174* 
rn RO aR is eal ieee Sc ee aaa Gn neee M pounds 1,265 1,378 
Chrome yellow and orange (C.P.). so. cic ccc ccwcecess M pounds 3,083 3,168* 
Hydrochloric acid (100% HCl) ....... cscvincwneat Short tons 30,150 32,394 
Hydrofluoric acid: 

Anhydrous and technical (100% H2F»2) M pounds 3,990 3,807 
DEN ONRaisiane alc 6s cd aacseds binant i Millions of 1,525 1,561* 

cubic feet 
Lead arsenate (acid and basic)...... M pounds 2,865 2,259 
Methanol (natural) (100% CH3:0H).............-.eeeeeee M gallons 210 221 
Ge ee CTIPINE CIID CGE adc cnc ccc ccccesescivesdecaeuc M pounds 286 435* 
Nitric acid (100% HNOs)............. ek thle teal ...-.. Short tons 63,277 61,686 
Ey Se a ee ee OP Per er ee ree ero re M cu. ft. 1,005,544 1,061,154 
Phosphoric acid: ; 
WU Cy SEY gitins ts bbes secu seed eteaanesgceuees Short tons 82,419 80,673 
From phosphorous (50% HsFO.).... 2.2... eee ee eee Short tons 43,296 43,098 
From phosphate rock (50% H3FO,4)5... 2... eee ee eee Short tons 39,123 37,575* 
Silica gel: 

Desiccant and aviation gas catalyst grades.............. M pounds 3,948 3,087 
Silver nitrate (100% AgNOs)...... Wales ware ae ae naar M ozs. 5,043 5,274 
Soda ash (commercial sodium carbonate): 

Ammonia soda process— 

Total wet and dry (98-100% NazCO3)®.......:2..... Short tons 368,302 382,026 
Finished light (98-100% NazCOs)?.......... cece eee wees Short tons 176,446 188,119 
Finished dense (98-100% Na2zCQs) .... 2.2... cece eee wees Short tons 136,626 137,295 

BT ERR Tree ue aa a wedeaRatwaleon Short tons 15,357 20,756* 
Sodium bicarbonate (refined) (100% NaHCOs3)..............- Short tons 15,580 16,242 
Sodium bichromate and chromate. .........cccccsescccscces Short tons 7,159 7,066 
Sodium hydroxide (caustic soda)®...............e cece cece . Shert tons 92,531 105,172* 

Electrolytic process— 

eee ny he) SEO eee ee Cee ee Short tons 92,531 105,172* 
Solid (100% NaOH)........... ecupewendures pick datas Short tons 13,848 19,217 
Lime-soda process— ; = y 
Eee Ri So) Ea eee ce . Short tons 60,751 63,536 
Solid (100% NaOH)........... Leveensniaccceuweel Short tons 20,374 20,125 
Sodium phosphate: ; 

Monobasic (1006 Nalish Oe) . occ sc cccccccescccccceseces Short tons 986 _ 988 

ee OB a er rrr cre cr . Shert tons 5,676 5,253 

Te CI TEENIE) 6 6 cicdiewccccnvaswuedeces@accaken Short tons 6,596 7,756 

Weta CIGOT, RMP a ci vcccccicccccsvccunccveccccencts Short tons 2,012 2,239 

HORI: CRO POMENMOE cidia cv ceitecsenccarendegekawcdnaae Short tons 4,428 4,789 
Sodium silicate: 

Soluble silicate glass, liquid and solid (anhydrous).......... Short tons 34,442 41,188 
Sodium sulfate: 

Anhydrous (refined) (100% Na2SO4)!. 0.0... cece eee ee eee Short tons 9,229 10,422 

Glauber’s salt (100% Na2SOu.10H20)8. 2... ee eee eee eee Short tons 15,242 15,316 

Salt cake (crude) (commercial)® 10... 1... . cee eee eee eee eee Short tons 37,239 48,367 
Sulfuric acid: 

“Total ie PN hei ca cn oan renecetened sce .... Short tons 849,711 834,215 
Chamber process (100% HsSO4).....--scccccccccccccees Short tons 274,96912 27 3.98512 
Contact process (gross) (100% H2SO4g)!8. 2... eee ee ee eee Short tons 574,74214 561,130" 

Contact process (new) (100% H2SO4)'8.........-2 200s Shrt tons 526, 85814 515,307" 
Fortified spent acid (100% H2SO4).. 2 6. ee eee eee eee Short tons 47,884 45,823 
Zinc yellow (zinc chromate) (C.P.).. 0... see ee eee eee eee eee -.. Short tons 203 291 
* Revised. 


1 Data for a small amount of aqua ammonia are included in the figures reported by one company. 

2 Includes that material to be further processed to grained ammonium nitrate. 

3 Excludes by-product coke oven production of ammonium sulfate which is published monthly by the 
Bureau of Mines in the Monthly Coke Report. wi ; ; 

4 Represents total production of gas, inc luding quantities liquefied for use, storage or shipments. 

’ Revised data prior to August will be shown in a forthcoming release in this series. See footnote 6, 
Series M19A-86. . ; ) 

6 Includes quantities diverted to manufacture of caustic soda and sodium bicarbonate and quantities 
processed to finished light and finished dense soda ash. For detailed discussion of soda ash statistics, see 
“Facts for Industry,”’ Series 6-1-1. , 

7 Excludes quantities converted to finished dense soda ash. 

§ Collected in cooperation with Bureau of Mines. _ : : op 

® Liquid production pe pe — —_ production for each process including quantities later evap- 
ra o solid caustic and reported as such. : x % ; 
“Saar cece 1945— April 1946. See footnote 9, 10, and 11 in “Facts for Industry,” Series M19A-66 

9 
"Liteon mths acid of oleum grade. Beginning January 1946, includes estimates of by-product 
operations of eight smelters formerly reporting to the Bureau of Mines. See footnotes 12 and 14. 

12 Proportion of estimates, 7 percent. 

13 Includes sulfuric acid of oleum grade. 

4 Proportion of estimate from 2.0 to 2.5 percent. 

(Source: Bureau of the Census) 
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cent iess than those reported for Novem- 
ber* 1945. Stocks at the end of No- 
vember 1946 were 11 percent below 
production and the ratio of stocks to pro- 
duction has declined each November for 
the past three years. 


Zinc Output Declines and 
Stocks Dip 


During October the zinc industry 
showed a continued over-all decline in 
stocks in contrast to gains in produc- 
tion, shipments, and receipts, according 
to the Bureau of Mines, United States 
Department of the Interior. 

Producers’ stocks of zinc oxide and in- 
ventories of slab zinc at domestic smelters 
and at consumers’ plants continued to de- 
cline. Zinc dust on hand at producers’ 
plants remained virtually unchanged at 
the end of October. 

Production of zinc oxide, zinc dust and 
slab zinc rose in October. Total outputs 
of zinc oxide and zinc dust were 3 per- 
cent and 13 percent, respectively, above 
the monthly averages for the first 10 
months of 1946. 


Brazil’s Mining Code 
Available 


An English translation of the Brazilian 
Mining Code, expected to be of interest 
to the nation’s mineral industries, is be- 
ing made available by the Bureau of 
Mines. This is the first time since 1930 
that the Bureau has published an Eng- 
lish copy of a foreign mining law. 

A free copy of the Brazilian Mining 
Code may be obtained from the Burean 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C., by requesting the 
supplement to the Mineral Trade Notes 
for November, 1946. 


WOOD CHARCOAL 


January 1, 1944—June 39, 1945 
* (Short tons) 





Use Amount Percent 
Total Allocations. ....... . 444,100 100.0 
Ticats SHAY occ cccccvicsiecs 622 0.1 
ERR Poe TTT TT 836 0.2 
Sy eee 442,642 09.7 
Metallurgy and mining..... 217,068 48.9 
DS chedeashéscaenss 89,295 20.1 
on a Pr 35,435 8.0 
Copper, brass, and bronze. 31,063 7.0 
Case hardening and treat- 
ere re . Ben 4.8 
LS EE er 15,313 3.4 
Drying foundry moulds.. 11,668 2.6 
Aluminum, _ nickel, and 
ERNE us suis veces 6,240 1.4 
_. , eee 5,719 1.3 
Cobalt, manganese 
molybdenum.......... 436 0.1 
Powdered iron........... 336 0.1 
| re 252 0.1 
Carbon bisulfide........... 69,553 15.7 
General domestic..... o% 23,299 5.3 
Activated carbon....... Sas 18,097 4.0 
Poultry and stock food...... 15,751 3.5 
TORSO CUTINE... 0.6 caceosee 13,156 3.0 
Railroad dining cars........ 11,668 2.6 
rr ee 10,091 ye 
Carheating stockpile........ 9,068 2.0 
Acetylene gas cylinders. .... 5,842 1.3 
Tinners, roofers, and plumbers 4.125 0.9 
a EE rer re 3,739 0.8 
a er 3,111 0.7 
Meat and fish curing.......; 2,598 0.6 
Cac iitiede' satebe ends 1,398 0.3 
Graphite and processed carbon 1,121 0.3 
a, ee ere 0.2 
CO ree 627 0.2 
Miscellaneous uses and small 
COGOE ..é nccccsccevevs ooo «6S 7.1 


1 End-use data not available. 
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LACTIC ACID 
October 1, 1944—March 31, 1945 
(Thousands of pounds 100% basis) 


Use Amount Percent 
Total Allocations.......... 5,899 100.0 
ear eae 2,292 40.7 
RS eee 179 3.0 
ere 3,428 56.3 
Food processing............ 92 10.0 
Leather processing......... 506 8.6 
ee OT 413 7.0 
ee es elas cians s 153 2.6 
Textile processing.......... 114 1.9 
Se Se ee 93 1.6 
Sodium lactate... scccccece 79 1.4 
Medicinals and 
pharmaceuticals.........; 22 0.4 
Miscellaneous and small 
SUD a 4s his bees sens 1,456 22.8 


1 End-use data not available. 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE 
January 1, 1944—June 30, 1945 


(Thousands of pounds) 
Use Amount Percent 
Total Allocations......... 35,478 100.0 
ee rere 4,626 13.0 
NE oda void a's biace'atel Vin a.0:0' ole 3,746 10.6 
SI een occes ta baens 27,106 76.4 
oS SS eee —~ eee 70.9 
Chemical heat pads......... 742 2.1 
Commercial explosives...... 504 1.4 
Pharmaceuticals and 
7 ee 99 0.3 
Miscellaneous uses and small 
Si oesh acs ereukiavas 619 t.7 
1 End-use data not available. 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
July 1, 1944—June 30, 1945 
(Thousands of pounds—t100 volume basis) 
Use Amount Percent 
Total Allocations. ........ 20.440 100.0 
ee 8,535 29.0 
ee SS Fe rr 234 0.8 
Oe eer are 20,671 70.2 
Textile processing. ......... 10,402 35.3 
Chemical processing........ 2,727 9.3 
Drugs and cosmetics........ 1,155 3.9 
of eer 517 1.8 
Ree ree 270 0.9 
Resale and small orders?. ... 3,829 13.0 
Miscellaneous’. ........0000 1,771 6.0 


1 End-use data not available. 

2 Distributed to “Other uses.” 

3 Includes quantities for foods, gelatin, lanolin, 
lecithin, and soap processing. 


BARIUM CARBONATE (PRECIPITATED) 
July 1, 1944—June 30, 1945 
(Short tons—100% basis) 


Use Amount Percent 
Total Allocations........ . 21,26r% 100.0 
Divect military*. occ ccccccsvss 7,888 = : 
(Te IES IS pees eee a F 86 
eee eee 13,287 62. $ 
Ceramic brick and clay..... 4,184 19.7 
ee ree 2,187 10.3 
Glass manufacturing..... bee 1,882 8.9 
Metal heat treating......... 2.053 9.6 
Oil well drilling............ 2,015 9.5 
Miscellaneous uses and small 
DRE aw itdcssedecenee + 966 4.5 


1 End-use data not available. 


POTASSIUM BICHROMATE 
January 1, 1944—June 30, 1945 
(Th ds of pounds, 100% K3Cr301) 





Use Amount Percent 
Total Allocations!......... 10,258 100.0 
ee Pe bieetuauces ol 1,623 15.8 
CGRDGE MON sc crc sicces ach uawne 8,635 84.2 
ee eer 4,479 43.7 
Metallurgical uses... uae 757 7.4 
Metal treating........... $70 5.6 
Corrosion prevention..... 187 1.8 
Chemical manufacture!..... $13 5.0 
Textile processing........ Sa 426 4.1 
a eee ke 73 0.7 
Miscellaneous uses and small 
OPGRB. 6c cscs phadieb cas 2,393 23.3 


1 Excludes potassium bichromate used in the 
manufacture of other primary chromium chemicals. 


SODIUM BICHROMATE 
January 1, 1944—June 30, 1945 
(Thousands of pounds—100%Na3Cr:07. 2 HO) 


Use Amount Percent 

Total Allocations!....:.... 192,059 100.0 
NONE sins sedan ceatcve Secce 3,407 1.8 
Other uses....... avs cue tecae Semmes 98.2 
BURG shan cceemees ce0e0 82,222 42.6 
Chemical evened -s © 30,353 15.8 
Ds < o vcncbhsckes cece 30,076 15.6 
Metallurgical uses.....--« -. 15,964 8.2 
Metal treatment........ 3 13,844 UB 
Corrosion prevention. 2,120 1.1 
Textile processing......... 11,661 6.0 

Miscellaneous uses and small 

ee eee 19,276 10.0 


! Excludes sodium bichromate used in the manu- 
facture of other primary chromium chemicals. 
2 Includes metal alloys. 


PYRIDINE 


January 1, 1944—June 30, 1945 
mount Percent 
TOTAL ~ eeenaehepets - 5048 100.0 






PWG ROT so cc cicsucees - 
BEPOTes. 0.00 (ibeaewvenne es 3 ‘1 + 
Other uses.... oo 62007 98.3 
Vitamins.. ° 1,238 42.3 
Sulfa drugs... ‘ 646 21.8 
Rubber chemicals. ‘ 386 By 
Water repellants. 211 6.9 
Other medicinals. .. 38 10% 2.8 
DIMRICHOMNS, 26 cccccaceece 3 71 2.3 
eS er errr 59 1.9 
Miscellaieous ‘uses and small 
RR rrr re 31 7.6 
1 End-use data not available. 
3 Less than onc-tenth of one percent. 
DIETHYL PHTHALATE 
January 1, 1944—June 30, 1945 
(Thousands of pounds) 
Amount Percent 
TOTAL ALLOCATIONS: 9.244 100.0 
Direct military'....... eae 3 3,218 34.8 
i Pee aviesee ‘ 4 3 
eer ree 78 6,022 65.2 
Protective coatings and 
SE Pe ne 5,544 60.0 
Photographic film.........5 357 3.9 
eee 54 0.6 
Miscellaneous uses and small 
orders?..... 7 eee ‘ 67 0.7 


1 End-use data not available. 

2 Less than one-tenth of one percent. 

3 Includes small amounts used for inks, cable 
impregnation, and soap manufacture. 
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Current Prices 





Barium Carbonate precip, 


Current 1947 
Low High Low High 





WE DO «06 060% vekaunes ton 60.00 75.00 60.00 75.00 60.00 75.00 

Chloride, tech, cyst, bgs, 

OO Bidens <0 x% 6 cnnees ton 80.00 95.00 73.00 95.00 73.00 78.00 
Barytes, floated, paper bgs..ton .... 41.95 .... 41.95 .... 41.95 
Bauxite, bulk mines........ ton 8.50 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
Benzaldehyde,tech,cbys,dms.lb. 45 55 45 35 * 45 oe 
Benzene (Benzol), 90%, tks, 

Wieden ss onbuce ves oe aia an “thas oS? abe 17 
Benzyl Chloride, cbys....... lb. .20 21 -20 mw .20 24 
Beta-Naphthol, tech, bbls, 

MS Soda teas 14 WE Re Ce 23 25 21 25 21 -24 
Bismuth metal, ton lots..... Ib 1.80 1.80 1.25 1.80 
Blanc Fixe, 66 34% Pulp, 

bbls, wks wre ee tonh 40.00 40.50 40.00 40.50 40.00 46.50 
Bleaching Powder, wks. 100 a. 2.50 3.10 2.50 3.10 2.50 3.60 
Borax, tech, c-l, bgs...... tons 48.50 51.00 45.00 51.00 .... 45.00 
Bordeaux Mixture, drs...... Ib 11 11% «11 A1% «11 11% 
BOM, CORES... 0c ccdecves Ib. 21 23 21 23 21 -23 
Butyl, acetate, norm. drs... .lb. 26 26% .26 -264% .1860 .264% 
Cadmium Metal........... lb. eee 1.55 -90 1.55 
Calcium, Acetate, bgs..100 lbs. 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 

SS eee ton 50.00 90.00 50.00 90.00 50.00 90.00 

Carbonate, c-] bgs.......ton 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 

Chloride, flake, bgs, c-l...ton 21.50 38.00 18.50 38.00 18.50 38.00 

Solid, 73-75% drs, c-l....ton 21.00 37.50 18.00 37.50 18.00 37.50 

Cy'n'd, min. 21% N, c.l.. .lb 02% .02% .02% .02% ; roe 

Gluconate, USP, drs...... lb. -58 57 -65 57 -59 

Phosphate, tri, bbls, a ~ 0635 .... .0635 5 .0635 
Camphor, USP, gran, ‘powd, 

errr 81 -82 81 82 .69 -82 
Carbon Bisulfide, 55-gal. drs. Ib. 05 05% =.05 05% «05 05% 

PCr eerie Ib. 06 08 -06 08 .06 .08 

Tetrachiorde. Zone 1, 

52% gal. drms......... Ib. -06 06% .06 06% .69 .80 
Casein, Acid Precip, bgs, 

10,000 Ibs. or more....... Ib. no prices no prices 24 .33 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- 

EP PO CCee TTT Ib. 07%... GES icxs 0714 

cyls, c-l, contract..... Ib. 7 05%... tee 054 

Liq. tk, wks, contract. 100 oo Ss 2.30 wen fae 
Chloroform, TOCTA, GiBi 00 ccs Ib. 20 .23 a -23 -20 .23 
Coal tar, bbls, Rs cssees bbl. 850 9.00 850 9.00 8.25 9.00 
Cobalt, Acetate, bbl........ Ib. 833% ... : .. Fore 8334 

Oxide, black kgs.......... lb, + Sree 1.84 os 1.84 
Copper, metal......... 00 Ibs. ‘cn Se wanes. soe 12.00 14.75 

Carbonate, 52- 540G, bbls. .Ib. aa .24 19% .24 19% .20% 

Sulfate, bgs, wks cryst. 

.100 lbs. 7.10 7.25 7.10 7.25 5.00 7.25 
Copperas, bulk, c ‘I, wks... .ton cas’ COGS ceec | SR aces, ee 
eo ae “Ibs. 1334 .144% .133%4 .14% .10% «4.14% 
Dibutylamine, c- ~~} drs, wks. .lb. it ees -76 eas -66 
Dibutylphthalate, drs....... Ib. 29 29% ~.29 29% «17 291% 
Diethylaniline, drs... . . Ib. on nen -48 ewe .48 
Diethyleneglycol, drs, wks. ..Ib. 14 15 14 15 14 «ke 
Dimethylaniline, ‘dms, Chee Icl. lb. 20 22 -20 -22 a .22 
Dimethy] phthalate, drs..... Ib. 20 20% «20 20% .20 -20% 
Dinitrobenzene, bbls........ Ib. 16 ae -16 at 18 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, dms. . lb. 14 ont 14 Pt 14 
Dinitrophenol, bbls......... Ib. .22 een 22 ar .22 
Dinitrotoluene, dms........ Ib. 18 in 18 ia 18 
Diphenyl, bbls Icl, wks...... Ib. 16 20 -16 20 .16 .20 
Diphenylamine ‘bbls. ....... Ib. 25 pind 25 a1 .25 
Diphenylguanidine, drs..... Ib. 35 37 «oo 37 35 .37 
Ethyl Acetate, syn. 85-90% 

oO OS ee Ib. 09%. 09% .... 0914 

Chloride, USP, bbls...... Ib. 20 -22 18 22 18 .20 
Ethylene Dichloride, Icl. wks, 

<. Rockies, dms........ Ib. 891 .0941 .0891 .0941 .0842 .0941 

Gylcol, dms, cl... . . lb. .10 myers < .10 
Fluorspar, No. 1, grd. 95- 98% 

bulk, cl-mines......... ton 37.00 ae ae, ween 
Formaldehyde, bbls, cl & Icl. . 1b 0595 .0645 .0520 .0645 .0520 .0570 
Furfural tech, dms, c-l, wks. . Ib. Get: wea 3 nite By 
Fusel Oil, ref'd, dms, dlvd.. .Ib. 26 26% 18} 26% .18% .19% 
Glauber’s Salt, Cryst, c-l, bgs, 

DO NOM Sic ca wes 100 Ibs. 1.05 1.45 1.05 1.45 1.05 1.45 
Glycerine dynamite, dms, c-l, lb. 55% .75% .554% .75% 17% 55%: 

Crude Saponification, 88% 

to refiners tks......... Ibs. 45 60 45 60 .60 
GUMS 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts bgs 

SCoeeececeseseceseccesees Ib. 13% =.14 13% «14 11% =.14% 
Benzoin, Sumatra, cs....... Ib, 90 §=1.00 90 =1.00 .52 1.70 
COO, CO i tivieccc ceeds Ib. _—ino prices .... mostocks.... 55% 
Copal, East India, chips... .Ib. no prices ...+. nostocks.... 55% 

Macasear dust........... Ib. no prices ooee MO StOCKS .... .0734 
COBDS BERMIM s cic.doccccccene Ib. no prices ae 13% = .25 
Copal Pontianak, bold c-l....Ib. no prices ..+- nostocks .... 17% 
Karaya, bbls, bxs, dms...... Ib. 21 .50 21 -50 18 .50 


ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; carboys, 
cbys; carlots, c-l; less-than-carlots, Icl; drums, drs; kegs, kgs; powdered, powd; 
refined, ref’d; tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 


February, 1947 





INDONEX 


PLASTICIZERS 











INDONEX PLASTICIZERS ARE 
ACCEPTED IN RUBBER COMPOUNDING 


Also, their utility has been demonstrated in many 
non-rubber compositions requiring low cost plasti- 
cizers, and as saturants for fibrous products. 
INDONEX plasticizers are dark colored, highly 


aromatic, of low volatility, and good odor. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





Grade 63312 6342 63812 63912 
Sp. Gr. (60°F). . ... . . 0.9958 0.9979 1.020. 1.021 


so Lal ee ee ee 450 460 510 520 


vin lil Sk Me 35 40 70 75 
Viscosity 210°F, Saybolt sec. 110 125 510 720 
Viscosity Index . . . . . —109 —130 -—365 —400 
Dist. (1 mm) °F 
3 a ae de a a ee ee 405 409 498 506 
Se eee eS ee 442 445 540 559 


Evap. Loss mg/10g. 
(I hr. oven 100°C) . . . 5 5 3 2 


Bulletins 13 and 13A describe the use of the 
above products in natural and synthetic rub- 


ber. 


“INDONEX VG” FOR VINYL COMPOUNDING 


A medium-color aromatic hydrocarbon product— 
viscosity 103 seconds Saybolt at 210°F.—volatil- 
ity at Imm only 5% at 430°F. Results indicate 
satisfactory use as a partial replacement for 
dioctyl phthalate in vinyl resin compounding. 
Available in commercial quantities—prices and 


technical circular on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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PRODUCTS 


METHYL 
“CELLOSOLVE”* 
STEARATE 


METHYL “‘CELLOSOLVE” STEARATE, a 
synthetic ester, is used as a plasticizer for 
cellulose derivative, paper coatings and 
wax finishes. The following data may 
suggest other uses. 


Chemical formula, C}7H3;COOCH2CH20CH3; 











Molecular weight............. 342 
Color (platinum cobalt scale) ........ccccssenen 175 
Melting point. 22° to 24°C 
Flash point..... .378°F 





Acidity, less dun 6 mg. KOH per gram ester 

Specific gravity... eceecccccnn 888 at 25°/25°C 

Iodine value... aksienand wd Max. 
i volatility 

® Trade mark of C&CCC 


* 


BUTYL 
STEARATE 


BUTYL STEARATE, a synthetic ester, is 
used as a piasticizer for cellulose and 
polyvinyl derivatives, also for cosmetics, 
paper coatings and wax finishes. The 
following data may suggest other uses. 








Chemical formula........................ Cy7H35COOC;H»9 
Molecular weight....... 341 
Color (platinum cobalt scale)............. 130 
Melting point...... a 19° t to > 20° * 
Flash point..... 958° F 


Acidity, less then be mg. . KOH ¢ per gram ester 
Saponication number, 

171-179 mg. KOH per gram ester 
Specific gravity... .85-.86 at 20°/20°C 
Iodine value... —s 3 


Low volatility 


ARNOLD -HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Established in 1815 
Plants at Dighton, Mass. and Charlotte, N. C. 
BOSTON @ PHILADELPHIA e@ 


CHARLOTTE 





‘ 


ae” 





CURRENT PRICES | 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers for 
spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise specified. 


Products sold f.o.b. works are specified as such. 


icals are so designated. 
‘Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. 


Raw 


materials are quoted New York, f. 


Import chem- 


Quotations f.o.b. 
mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 


0.b., 


or ex-dock. 


Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 


The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices from 
different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities or both. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


January, 1945, $0.890 
January, 1947, $0.661 


January, 1946, $0.857 











Current 1947 1946 
-_? —, Low et Low High 

Acetaldehyde, 99%, drs.wks. > 15 11 Bm 14 
Acetic Anhydride, ste iskeeed TM 113 11% 13 11% «13 
Acetone, tks, delv.......00. ib -07 10 aa -10 -06 .07 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28% bbls....... 100 Ibs. 3.78 4.03 3.38 4.03 3.38 3.63 

Glacial, bbis......... 100 Ibs. 10.65 10.90 9.15 10.90 9.15 9.40 

eer 100 Ibs. 13.20 13.75 6.93 13.75 6.93 7.25 
Acetylsalicylic Standard 

Fs aisha con eh alae cbeminaee Ib. 45 -59 45 -59 -40 -59 
Benzoic, tech, bbls. rer -43 -47 43 47 -43 47 

USP, bbls., 4,000 Ibs. ee ee re .54 eu -54 
Boric tech, bbls, Se CONDE isc. FORO... 109.00 -.. 109.00 
Chlorosulfonic, drs, wks..... Ib. .03 04% .03 04% .03 04% 
Citric, USP, crys, gran, 

NR tals ga oscclon id ives Ib. b -20 m3 | .20 21 -20 21 
Cresylic 50%, 210-215° HB, 

drs. wks. frt. equal...... gal. 1.01 1.04 1.01 1.04 -81 1.04 
Formic, 85%-90% cbys...... Ib. 10% .14% .10 14% «10 is 
Hydrofluoric, 30% rubber, dms. 

TT eee. Ibs. .08 -09 .08 .09 -08- .09 
Lactic, 22%, lgt, bbls, wks. . .Ib. .039 0415 .039 -0415 .039 0415 

44% light, bbls, wks...... : Ib. 073.075 =.073 =.0755 .073 0755 
Maleic. Anhydride, drs...... Ib. «25 .26 .25 .26 025 -26 
Muriatic 18° cbys...... 100 Ibs. 1.50 2.45 1.50 2.45 1.50 2.45 

20° cbys, c-l, wks....100Ibs. .... 1.75 wie i er 1.75 

22° cbys, c-l, wks....100Ibs. .... 2.25 <a 2.25 Ae 2.25 
Nitric, 36°, cbys, wks..100Ibs.¢ 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.25 

38°, c-l, cbys, wks...100lbs.c .. 5.50 Ke LS a 5.50 

40°, c-l, cbys, wks.. . 100 Ibs. ¢ 6.00 . 6.00 hie 6.00 

42°, c-l, cbys, wks...100lbs.c .... mee waa 6.50 mane 6.50 
Oe Ib. 13 14 11% = =«.14 l1% 114% 
Phosphoric, 100 lb. cbys, 

EOE Cer eres Ib. 10% .13 10% .13 10% 13 
Salicylic tech, bbls. ........ Ib. -26 -42 .26 -42 26 -42 
Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks...... ton 13.00 .... 13.00 ee 13.00 

ae eer ton 10:50. ise $6.50 es Jao 

Fuming 20% tks, wks....ton ey eee a0. soe 
Tartaric, USP, bbis........:. Ib. 54% «55 54% .55 54% .71 
Alcohol, Amyl (from Pentane) 

oS Pe ere Ib. 1 ‘ 15.1 : 131 

Butyl, normal, ” n, tks....Ib. 14%. 14%... 14% 

Denatured, CD 14, c-l 

Sree al. d 89% 894 .. .90 

Denatured, SD, No. 1, tks. d 824% 824 .. -82 

Ethyl, 190 proof ae gal. so ate 17.94 17.94 

Isobutyl, ref’d, drs....... _ eee .0860 . -0860 -0860 

Isopropyl ref'd, 91%, 

oS err gal. 40% «41 44 47 .38 47 
Alum, ammonia, lump, bbls, 

ee reir 100 lbs. .... eer G25 sees 4.25 
Aluminum, 98.99%. 100 lbs. 15.00 16,00 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 

Chloride anhyd, Lcd. | i . oF 104 .09 Pe i 

Hydrate, light, bgs....... lb. 14% 14% 14% 

~~ ate, com'l, bgs, wks, 
ane mae eee 100 Ibs. 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.20 6145 1,25 

Sulf: ate, iron-free, bgs, wks 

errr ey 100 Ibs. 1.75 2.00 Rt 2.00 1.75 2.00 
Ammonia anhyd, cyl....... Ib. oe 14% OO wes 14% 
Ammonia, anhyd, fert, tank 

cars, wks, frt. equalized. ..ton 59.00 59.00 59.00 
Ammonium Carbonate, USP, } 

ee Ib. 084% .091%4 .08% .09%% .08% .09% 

Chloride,whi,bbls,wks,100lbs. 4.75 5.00 4.45 5.15 4 | 

Nitrate, tech, bgs, wks... . Ib. 0435 .0450 .0435 _ .0435 = 

Oxalate pure, grn, bbls. co a wae ‘é 

Perchlorate, kgs. ........ Ib. no stocks no Pe ng no waiie 

Phosphate, dibasic tech, 

Ragpraspess ST Ib. 07 07% .07 07% 07 07% 

Stearate, anhyd, dms..... _ ‘eee 8. 6808 34 

Sulfate, dms, bulk.......ton 30.00 30.00 28.20 30. 00 
Amy] Acetate (from pentane) 

SE errs mh. | eegac Uae ee -181 
pS err rere Ib. me 13 ofZ 13 lids mt. 
Anthraquinone, sub, bbls....Ib.  .... re -70 10, 
Antimony Oxide, bgs.......- Ib. 23 .26 me .26 15 215% 
Arsenic, whi, bbls, powd..... Ib. .06 -08 -05 -08 .04 05% 








USP $25 higher; Prices are f.o.b. N. Y., Chicago, St. 


higher than NYC prices. a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher; b 


Louis, deliveries 4c 


Powdered 


citric acid is 4c higher; c Yellow grades 25c per 100 Ibs. less in each case; 


d Prices given are Eastern schedule. 


Chemical Industries 
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Current Prices 


Oils & Fats 
Salt Peter 








Current 1947 1946 
Low High Low High Low’ High 
Saltpeter, grn. bbls..... 100 lbs. 8.20 9.00 8.20 9.00 8.20 9.00 
oe bichd. bone dry, 
ery ee eee errr Ib. oan 744% «C71 7444 .42§&@ + .74% 
Poy Nitrate, bots, 

pS eee ee oz. 53% 544% .53% = «.59 47 59 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, bgs, 

MP WOMENS ian 3000's 100 Ibs. 1.28 1.28 ned 1.28 

58% light, bgs cl....... 100 Ibs. 1.20 1.20 1.05 1.20 
Caustic, 70% flake 

reer 100 Ibs. 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 3.00 

76% solid, drms,cl.100 Ibs. 2.50 2.75 2.50 2.75 2.75 

Liquid, 47-49%, sellers, 

Wr cat ne pensions 100 Ibs. 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sodium Acetate, anhyd 

WE as bacco os oleae ae Ib. 084% .10 0844.10 0844 .10 
Benzoate, USP dms......Ib. 46 52 46 52 -46 52 
Bicarb, USP, gran., bgs., 

Chi; WOME. 00 6 cass 100 Ibs. 2.25 2.59 2.5 2.59 1.55 2.59 
Bichromate, bgs, wks l.c.1.. 1b. 08% .08% 07% .08% 07% .08% 
—" powd, bbls, 

ea oe os are 100 lbs. 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 
35° bbis., WOR: o cco 100 Ibs. 1.40 1.65 1.40 1.65 1.40 1.65 
Chlorate, hes, wee... ... Ib. oars 064 064% .... .06% 
Cyanide, 96-98%, dms....Ib. 14% .15 14% me i 14% «15 
Fluoride, 95%, bbls, dms.. .Ib. 07% .08% .074% .08% .07% .08% 
Hyposulfite, cryst, bgs, cl, 

ee ree 100 Ibs. 2.25 2.25 2.25 
Metasilicate, gran, - Dey 

os ee 0 Ibs. 3.40 \* eee 3.40 

Nitrate: RDO occas ton 41.50 41.50 33.00 38.50 

Nitrite, 96-98% bbl. cl... .1b. .0634 ae .0634 
Phosphate, dianhyd. ih. 

EERE 100 Ibs. 6.00 6.75 6,00 6.75 6.00 6.75 

Tri-bgs, cryst, wks.100 Ibs. 2.70 3.10 2.70 3.10 2.70 3.10 
Prussiate, yel. bbls, wks...Ib. ae Pi |) A” ne “an 

Silicate, 52°, drs, wks...100 Ibs. 1.55 2.00 1.40 2.00 1.40 1.80 

40°, drs, wks, c-1... 100 Ibs. 95 Bes wear |) ee .80 
Silicofluoride, bbls, NY... Ib. .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .10 
Sulfate tech, eeaces 

bgs.. . 100 Ibs. 1.70 2.20 1.70 2.20 1.70 2.20 
Sulfide, : cry st C- a4 bbls, 

eee are 100 Ibs. .... Bee. “eas 2.90 2.40 

Solid, bbls, wks........ Ib. 3.65 4.50 3.15 4.50 3.15 3.90 

Starch, Corn, Pearl, bgs.100 lbs. .... 4.02 “oe 4.321 4.321 6.271 

Foesto, PER Cl. ys oc ceeeae Ib. 0745 .074% "0735 .0760 .0735 .0760 

SO See lb. no stocks no stocks no stocks 

Sweet Potato, bgs........ lb. no stocks no stocks no stocks 
Sulfur, crude, mines........ton 16.00 16.00 16.00 

Flour, USP, precp, bbls, 

ee eee -18 .36 18 36 18 36 
rr 100 ia 2.65 3.40 2.65 3.40 2.40 3.40 

Sulfur Dioxide, liquid, cyl. - 085 07 .08 .07 .08 

NMS Ws irs b%sonecadess .044 .04 .04 
Tele, crade, 1, NY .. 2.6% ton 15.00 15.50 15.50 

Oe i OO PEE esicccccces ton 17.50 17.50 13.00 21.00 
Tin, crystals, bbls, wks..... Ib. no stocks no stocks no stocks 

BR crcncradexeweev end Ib. ey ey 4 eer 70 
"FORO, GIB. WEB. «soon ccc gal. 27 .27 .27 «Sa 

oS eee err gal. 22 a2 .22 27 
Tributyl Phosphate, dms Icl. 

i eT See Sater me eéae OR wker Me wens 65 
Trichloroethylene, dms, wks. Ib. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 
Tricresyl phosphate tks..... c euak an. sve cs ere .32 
Triethylene glycol, dms..... Ib. 18% .1914 .18% .19% .18% .19K% 
Triphenyl Phos., bbls....... Ib. -26 .27 26 32 26 .32 
UNGh, OUTS, CORES. 5c ected Bis. seas 2) ae my 12 
Wax, Bayberry, bgs........ Ib. no stocks no stocks no stocks 

Bees, bleached, cakes..... Ib. -68 -70 .68 -70 .60 .70 

Candelilla, bgs, crude.....Ib. -78 .80 17 .80 .62 86 

Carnauba No. 1, yellow, 

ee errr ee Ib. 1.90 1.92 1.90 2.00 1.80 2.04 
Xylol, Indus., frt all’d, tks, 

SE aksarctadomanenhese gal. 222 .22 26 
_ apace tech, fused, 

5 a ee aed lb. .05 0535 .05 .0535 .05 .0535 

Oxide, Amer., bgs, wks....Ib. .09 09% .09 09% .07 .0914 

Sulfate, crys, bgs.. 100 Ibs. 3.40 4.15 3.40 4.15 3.40 4.15 
See e Ib. no prices no prices 11 12 
Castor, No. 3, dms, c.l...... Ib. a) ee 31% -29%% 
China Wood, drs, spot NY. .Ib. 39% «C41 39% «COAl .39 41 
Coconut, edible, drs NY....Ib. no prices no prices .0985 
Cod, USP, bbls, dms.......gal. 2.60 3.80 2.60 3.80 2.15 3.80 
Corn, crude, tks, wks....... Ib. -28 -2844 .27 28% .... .27 
Linseed, Raw, dms, -cl......1b. -3660 nom. -3580 .3660 .1680 .3640 
Menhaden, crude tks......... no aaa 2144 nom. +1220 .21% 

Light, pressed, drs I.c.1... .Ib : eee .29 -1300 .29°° 
Paim, Niger, dms......000. Ib, no prices no prices aa .0865 
Peanut, crude, tks, f.o.b. wks. Ib. 28% .28 28% 112% .28% 
Perilla, crude, dms, NY..... Ib. no stocks no stocks no stocks 
Rapeseed, bulks............ Ib no prices --no prices .... 13 
Pee Te Tee Ib 29% .30% = .29%{ .30%{ .13% .30% 
Soy Bean, crude, tks, wks... Ib. 27% «626% «(w27KH_s=Ci«‘z117 "2450 
Tallow, acidless, dms....:..Ib. 27 27 14% 





e dry prices at Chicago ic higher; Boston }c; 
Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. N. Y., 
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Pacific Coast 2c; 
refined 6c higher in each case. 

















NEW 


CERASNO 





HIGH MELTING POINT 
MICRO-CRYSTALLINE 
PETROLEUM WAXES 

in POWDER FORM 














INDUSTRIAL 
RAW MATERIALS CORP. 


52 Wall St. 
Whitehall 4-0709 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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ND SPECIAL GRADES 


SSS 
MARINCO BRAND 








ESIUM 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, 


NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 


G.S. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 











INC. 






















GINAL PRODUCERS OF 
UM SALTS FROM SEA W 









+h 














































Mt 


- 4 
Or 4\0 
SYERY TEXTILE APPLICE 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
fel V-Var-\ (olelcy- Wang, 1 13-145 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
























ARABIC 
NUTGALLS 


TRAGACANTH KARAYA 


QUINCE SEED 


D. S. DALLAL & CO. 
261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
IMPORT EXPORT 


TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 3-8646 - 8647 - 8648 
















Direct Importers 











Current Prices 


Gums 
Salt Lake 





Kauri, N. Y. 
Superior Pale XXX. Ib. 
ar eee lb. 
Samdarac, OG8..6..cscecsees Ib. 
Tragacanth, No. 1, cases... .Ib. 
(OS WS eet Ib. 
i eer eee lb. 


Hydrogen Peroxide, cbys.... 
Iodine, Resublimed, jars. ... 
Lead Acetate, cryst, bbls... . 
Arsenate basic, bg, Icl 
ee aged eee bvaalahies eeese Ib. 


bb 

97% Pb30,, bbls delv... 

98% Pb20,, bbls delv... 

Lo. ee Ib. 

Basic sulfate, bbls, Icl...1b. 
Lime, Chem., wks, bulk..... ton 

Hydrated, ‘f.0.b. ee ton 

Litharge, coml, delv. bbls.. 
Lithopone, ordi., bgs....... 
Magnesium Carb, tech, wks. ‘Ib. 
c — flake, bbls, wks 


Po % sisadhad bes, 


Methanol, pure, nat, drs..gal. / 
cl 


Synth, drs 
Methyl Acetate, tech tks.. 
C.P. 97-99%, tks, delv. 
oS , ees ib 
Ethyl Ketone, tks, frt all’d. 7 
Naphtha, Solvent, tks. 
Naphthalene, crude, 74°, a 


ear araee Ib. 
Nickel Salt, bbls, NY Ib. 
Nitre Cake, Bik. .....s0000 ton 
Nitrobenzene, drs, wks...... lb 


Orthochlorophenol, drs...... 
Orthodichlorobenzene, drms.lIb. 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 

Orthonitrotoluene, wks, dms.]b. 
Paraldehyde, 98%, wkslcl. 


. Ib. 
Chlorophenol, drs. ....... Ib. 
Dichlorobenzene, wks..... Ib. 
Formaldehyde, drs, wks...Ib. 
Nitroaniline, wks, kgs..... Ib. 
Nitrochlorobenzene, wks. .Ib. 
Toluenesulfonamide, bbls. .Ib. 
Toluidine, bbls, wks...... Ib. 


| Penicillin, ampules per 


Current 1947 1946 
Low High Low High Low High 
no prices nom. pate -65% 
no prices wide nom. hon .22 
90 -95 -90 95 .90 9914 
5.00 5.25 5.00 5.25 3.75 5.25 
3.20 3.45 3.20 3.45 2.10 3.45 
no prices Se  * -05 07% 
-15% .18%4 .15%] 18% «OCS Cw 
cee 2.10 son 2.10 1.75 -10 
~ 17% : 16% 
oat .22 18 hy 8 
ete 1534 15% .... 12% 
15 -16% «4.144% «.16%~—SL09 16 
15% «17 Ph i ok? 094% .16% 
16 17% =«15%s=CNCTSSC‘«i«COB:SC«‘AL 
1334 .1444 «.13 14% .07% .14\% 
13% «.13% «0124 «113% «2«207HSCOiwWYG 
6.50 10.25 6.50 10.25 6.50 10.25 
8.50 12.00 8.50 12.00 8.50 12.00 
13% .15%% «13 -153%% = .08 15% 
.05 05% .05 05% .04% .05% 
07% .10% .07% .10% .07% .10% 
37.00 37.00 32.00 
14 -16 14 -16 14 18 
74.75 79.75 74.75 79.75 74.75 79.75 
-63 23 -63 -73 -63 «3 
31 .38 31 .38 .24 .38 
-06 .07 .06 07 .06 .07 
09% 10% .09% .104% .09% 110% 
32 -36 ae -36 32 -40 
sein -08 .ae .09 -09 
AP ae one 
ME .-s. vise 035 .0275 .035 
14 14% «14 14% «413 14% 
tae SO cece CO osce. Fe 
.08 .09 -08 .09 .08 .09 
wae ont Pe «a2 25 27 
07% .08 .07 -08 -07 -08 
is 18 15 18 15 18 
-08 -09 -08 -09 ves -09 
Nene 13 sus 13 iat 12 
24 27 .24 ont .24 27 
12% «14 12% «14 ait 17 
tas 22 rs Bs 21 22 
41 -43 41 43 Al 45 
xe 18 cat -18 sai 18 
-70 .70 -70 
44 44 -48 
.38 .38 .38 -95 














PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND 


Lacquer diluents, tks, 


Oe errs gal. 
Naphtha, East 
N60. 2045,50505 al. 
— solvents, East, tks, ; 
cA inks ie PEN 610 al. 
Stoddard Solvents, East, 
eS See eee eres gal. 


DILUENTS 
12%. 12} 114% .12% 
Mt 1 ght 12 
.12 12 11 Be 
512 ‘12 10 «2 





Presol. U.S.P., Gr8.. 3. .<sas Ib. 


| a ~ Anhydride, cl and ." 


Carbonate, qe Amel 
83-85%, 


Cyanide, drs, wks 


Muriatic dom, 60-62-63% 


Salt Cake, dom, blk wks... .to 





Spot price is 4c higher. 


are Ib. 
Chlorate crys, kgs, wks..... Ib. 
Chloride, crys, tech, bgs, kgs. tb. 


CAIN: 0.05 due ic dnhe's Ib 


K2O bulk unit-ton....... on 
i ~ ape USP, wks 

SO OEE Ib. 
Sulfate, 90%, basis, bgs. ...ton 
Propane, group 3, tks...... , ‘gal. 
Pyridine, ref., aaa: Ib. 
R Salt, 250 lb. bbls, wks... .Ib. 
Resorcinol, tech, drms, wks. .Ib. 
Rochelle Salt, cryst......... Ib 


n 


1 Producers of natural methanol divided into two groups and prices vary for 
these two divisions; m Country is divided into 4 zones, prices varying by zone. 


13% 
15% 
— 











oli 13 oak 13 ont Be 
.08 nom. 08 nom. 08 nom. 
O° ween ae) shen mi 
1.75 1.44 1.75 1.44 1,48 

Bi ae 53% .53% .56% 
22% 20% 20% «21 
36. 25 39. 35 36. 25 39. 28 36.25 39. = 

ay 03% .. 03% .... 

‘55 155% 55 S834 45 33 
rere We owas <n -65 
tate .68 -64 a4 * 164 74 

34% «35 34% «35 344% ~«.47 
ates. SO «ene coe so 285,00 









Chemical Industries 




















Lhe Chemical MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertisements 
Local Stocks 


- Chemicals - Equipment 


Raw Materials 
Specialties - Employment 
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NEW YORK 








a-Naphthalene 
Acetic Acid 


Sodium a-Naphthalene 
Acetate 


Methyl Ester 
a-Naphthalene 
Acetic Acid 


Inquiries Invited for other 
Fine and Special Chemicals 


MILLMASTER 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
551 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


SALES AGENTS FOR 
WESTVILLE LABORATORIES 


= Manufacturers of 


@ ESTROGENIC 


HORMONES 
@ TESTOSTERONE 


. PROGESTERONE 
OTHER HORMONES 


HEXYLRESORCINOL- 
U.S.P. X11 








DOE & INGALLS, INC. 
Chemicals fs 


and 


Solvents 


Full List of Our Products; see Chemical Guide-Beok 
Everett Station, Besten EVEret: 4610 














Now Available 
CHEMICALLY PURE 


METHYL METHACRYLATE 


I TUE o cccccecceccescca 100.5°C 

Specifie Gravity ........sesee. .950 

NO DINE kc ccccccsscces 1.417 

Vey G6: 2S” Cy ccccccceces 0.59 
caddbeeecvbosdessebense Water-Clear 


Samples Upen Request 


PETERS CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
3628 Lake Street 
WFIROSF PARK. ITT. 




















INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
RAW MATERIALS 
IRVING M. SOBIN CO., INC. 
72-74 Granite Street 
Boston, Mass. 

Tel. South Boston 3973 
IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS 


RHODE ISLAND 























GEORGE MANN & CO., INC. 


FOX POINT BLVD. 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 


Phone: 8466 
Teletype: Prov. 75 


Branch Office & Plant 


STONEHAM 80, MASS. 
Phone: WiNchester 2910 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 





J. U. STARKWEATHER C0. 


INCORPORATED 


241 Allens Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 











PENNSYLVANIA 























ILLINOIS 





FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1855 


Spot Stocks 
Technical Service 


ALEX C. FERGUSSON CO. 
450 Chestuat St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
and Allentewn, Pa. 

Lombard 38-2410 























MASSACHUSETTS 











NEW JERSEY 














ALAN A. CLAFLIN 


Manufacturers’ Agent 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
Specializing in 
BENTONITE 
AND 
TALC 


88 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5944 - 5945 
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HEXYL RESORCINOL 
METHYL I0DIDE 
ETHYL IODIDE 


Apruur $. LaPine& Company 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES AND REAGENTS 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


(21 WEST HUBBARD STREET 
* CHICAGO (0 ILLINOIS: 











FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN THE 
NEW YORK AREA 


SOLVENTS—ALCOHOLS 
EXTENDERS 


CHEMICAL WP” SOLVENTS 


Incorporated 
60 PARK PLACE NEWARK 2, N. J. 


























WANTED TO BUY 








WE BUY SURPLUS 
CHEMICALS 
20 Years of Service fo 


Manufacturers and Consumers 
Having Excess Stocks of 


CHEMICALS 
DRUGS 
GUMS 

OILS 
SOLVENTS 
WAXES 


BARCLAY 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


75 VARICK ST. NEW YORK 13, WY. 
WOrth 4-5120 


SSS 
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SOLVENTS: 


n-Butyl Alcohol, Butyl Acetate, 
and Ethyl Acetate required in 
any quantities by English Com- 
pany. Please state quantities 
available and F.O.B. prices. 
Reply Box 317, c/o Dawsons, 
129, Cannon Street, E.C. 4 














OPPORTUNITY! 


We are a reputable principal 


Ready to +f Cc ASH 


For quick purchases on 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS—MFG. DIVS. or UNITS 
(assets or capital stock) 


FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION IN THE STRICTEST 

CONFIDENCE ADDRESS: 

Box No. 1210, 147 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
Personnel will be retained wherever possible. 


























GET MORE FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
List it with our bureau 
And Sell Directly to the next user. 
50,000 Manufacturers Get Our 
Offerings Regularly. They need 
such units as 
FILTER PRESSES EVAPORATORS 
STILLS MIXERS DRYERS 
or what have you to sell. 


For Quicker Action and Better Price 
Send Full Details and YOUR price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 
6 Hubert Street New York 13, N. Y. 














LINSEED OIL? Any quan- 
tity requires by English Com- 
pany. Please state quality, 
quantities available and 
F.0.B. price. Reply to Box 
No. 341, c/o Dawsons. 129, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
4. 








WANTED—LINE OF ARTIST’S SUPPLIES, 
PAINTS, BRUSHES, DECALCOMANIA OR AL- 
LIED PRODUCTS FOR EXPORT TO ARGEN- 
TINA, URUGUAY, BRAZIL BY NATIVE SOUTH 
AMERICAN. WITH FULL COMMAND OF ENG- 
LISH. BEST OF REFERENCES. TREMENDOUS 
OPPORTUNITIES NOW OPEN. 


BOX 24000, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Large putty chaser or muller; Standard 
Knapp labeller; Ferguson Packomatic 
Auger Filling Machine. Write Landen 
Putty Works, 45 Irving Street, Malden, 
Mass. 











FILTER PRESS WANTED 


Twenty-four inch, plate and frame, 3-eyed 
closed delivery, 8-10 cu. ft. cake capacity. 
Please write giving full description and price. 
Box 4003, Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. 











MACHINERY 
and 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 











SELL NOW! PRICES 
ARE HIGH! 

Chemicals, Dyes, Gums, Oils, Waxes, 
Greases, Pigments, Residues, 
By-Products, Wastes 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 

82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 














We Buy and Sell at Any Point 
New and Used Tight and Slack 
Barrels; Steel Drums and Cans. 


BUCKEYE COOPERAGE CoO. 
3800 Orange Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 














SPECIAL 


LIQUIDATION 


of Purchased War Assets 
New 1942—Some Unused 


Immediate Shipment 


12—Oliver Rotary Continuous VAC- 
UUM FILTERS, 11’6” dia. x 18’ 
face, each 640 sq. ft. filtering 
area. Complete. 


4—VACUUM PUMPS, Chicago Pneu- 
matic, duplex, 36”x36”x13”, each 
with direct connected 250 H. P. 
3/60/440, 225 RPM. synchronous 
motor with exciter, starting equip- 
ment, etc. 


3—American Rotary Continuous 
VACUUM FILTERS, 12'6” dia. x 
23’ long, 10 discs, approx. 2000 
sq. ft. filtering area each. (Now 
equipped with steel leaves. Wood 
leaves can also be furnished.) 


3—Ingersoll-Rand DRY VACUUM 
PUMPS, 31”x13” Type ES. 2830 
CFM, with V-belt drives. 


5—COAL PULVERIZERS Type E-35, 
made by Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Complete with exhausters and 100 
H.P. 3/60/440 volt motors, full 
starting and control equipment. 


2—#30-NF all steel HAMMER 
MILLS, made by Williams Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co., St. Louis. 


2—Goslin-Birmingham §EVAPORA- 
TORS, 6-effect, each evaporator 
having a total heating surface of 
58,200 sq. ft. Electronite steel 
tubes; welded steel bodies. (Each 
evaporator designed to evaporate 
172,230 Ibs. of water per hour 
from a feed of 586,000 Ibs. per 
hour of soda-alumina solution.) 
Complete with condensers, pumps, 
motors, controls, instruments, etc. 


1—6’x50’ Louisville Direct Heat 
ROTARY DRYER with combustion 
chamber, exhauster, Buffalo air 
washer for dust elimination. 


7—8’ dia. x 46’ ROTARY KILNS, 
DRYERS OR COOLERS. 1%” 
shells, construction heavy enough 
for lengthening to 150 ft. Made 
by Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


14—Industrial UNIT HEATERS, each 
645,000 BTU per hour. With 
motors, fans, etc. 


WIRE, PHONE, WRITE FOR DE- 
TAILED SPECIFICATIONS & PRICES. 





14-18 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 








Chemical Industries 
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FIRST FACTS 


in the Processing 


The specific gravity 


of your 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


can be lightened by 


‘FIRST EQUIPMENT 


SPECIAL ITEMS 
Anderson Expeller—i RB complete with 20 HP—I RB Expeller 
1 32” Monel basket suspended type extractor with 7/2 HP 3/60/220- 440, 900 RPM 
motor with bottom unloader. 
} Tolhurst 40” suspended type centrifugal extractor, steel basket with 10 HP 
» . 3/60 220-440 motor. 
1 Horix corking unit, model CA38. 
Sharpies centrifuge, No. 6, with 3 HP, explosion-proof motor. 
De Leval clarifiers, No. 166. 


AUTOCLAVES 
4 Impregnator, fumigator or pressure tunnel, 7’ x 7’ x 50’ with rails, vacuum pump 
and accessories, 
1 Vertical, 4’ x 7’6”, forge welded steel, 900 Ibs. pressure. 
1 Vertical, 42” x 244”, forge welded steel, 600 Ibs. pressure. 
| 42” x 48”, jacketed, 150 Ibs. internal, 500 Ibs. pressure with agitator. 
2 Jacketed autoclaves, 3’ x 12’, 5,” shell, 100 psi. 


COLLOID MILLS 

Charlotte, No. 3, stainless and monel, 3 HP motors. 

Eppenbach, stainless, model ‘‘B’’, vertical, {2 HP, AC motor. 
| Eppenbach, stainless, model ‘‘C’’, vertical, 5 HP, 3 phase motor. 
2 New, stainless Chemi-Colloid, 30 HP and 50 HP motors. 
1 
i 


NN 


Premier type ‘‘C’’, 5” rotor-stator, 3 HP motor. 
Union Viscolizer, brass, No. 450 with 10 HP, AC motor. 
2 U. S. horizontal, each two motors, 3 HP and 15 HP. 


CONDENSERS 


Tubular condenser, copper, 4’ x 22’, having 288—1” tubes, 1440 sq. ft. 
5 Aluminum condensers, tubular type, 24” x 60”. 
2 Beth'ehem tubular condensers, 8463 sq. ft., 6’ x 15’, having 4500 tubes, %” OD. 
1 Devine tubular vacuum, cast iron, surface condenser, 8” x 57” with receiver, 
18” x 28”. 
4 Schutte-Koerting, multi-jet, barometric condensers, varying capacities. 
1 Stokes tubular vacuum cast iron, surface condenser, 12” x 5’ with 60 gallon receiver. 


DRYERS 


Apron type single pass conveyor dryers, 18” x 23’, motorized. 
Double drum dryers, Black and Clawson, 30” x 60” with accessories. 
Buffalo double drum, 30” x 90”, complete with accessories. 

Devine vacuum shelf dryers, 60” x 160”, double door, 20 shelves. 
Devine vacuum shelf dryer, 42” x 42”, with 17 shelves. 

Christie dryer, 70” x 40’ long. 

Fulton engineering rotary dryer, 3’ x 24”. 

Proctor and Schwartz, steam heated, tray dryer, capacity—80 trays, 10” x 15” 
comp'ete with accessories. 

Huhn rotary steam dryer, 3’ x 13’, crea operation. 

Rotary dryers, from 3’ x 30’ to 6’ x 

Single drum dryers, or flakers, 4’ x 4 ‘and 4’ x 12’ with accessories. 
Albright flaking roll or drum dryer, 3’ x 6’ with accessories. 


EVAPORATORS 
1 Blaw Knox trip'e effect evaporator, horizontal type, 6’ x 9’, 
3 Buffalo triple effect evaporators, 600 to 1200 sq. ft 
{ 10’ copper vacuum pan, calandria type. 
1 Swenson single effect cast aluminum. 
1 Zaremba cast iron single effect, 10’ diameter x 12’ high, 200 gallon holding 
capacity, copper tubes, complete with vacuum pump and condenser. 


EXTRUDERS 


{ Allen 10” extruder-strainer. 


FILLERS 


{ Ertel, 12 spout, stainless, vacuum filler, %” spouts. 

1 Kiefer, piston type Visco filler. 

3M & S&S, 6 piston fi'lers. 

i Triangle Elec-Tri-Pak, mode! N2C. 

10 Pneumatic Seale tea bag fillers and sewers. 

{ Stokes tube filler, 79 80A, closer crimper. 
Buffalo and Vol-U-Meter can fillers. 
Haller rotary for juices, 7, 14, and 18 spout. 
Fowler stainless, spout bleach filler. 
FMC straight line and rotary syphon fillers. 


FILLERS FOR DRY POWDERS 


Stokes, Stokes and Smith, National Packaging, Triangle, Edtbauer, J. H. Day, 
Howes, Sprout-Waldron, etc. 


ee rd 


-—NN= 


all steel. 


High Prices Paid 
for Your Surplus 
Equipment 


FIRST 


157 HUDSON ST. 


February, 1947 


Industries 





“EUREKA!” 
cried Archimedes 
leaping from the bathtub, in 


which he first discovered the prin- 
ciple of specific gravity, thereby 
determining the purity of the 
gold in King Hiero’s crown. 














F'L TER PRESSES V 

4 Cast iron, 30”, recessed presses. 

1 Filter press, cast iron, plate and frame, 60” x 48", having 40 plates and frames, 
open delivery. 

! Shriver, 12” square plate and frame, 8 chamber, aluminum, 2 eye corner feed, 
closed delivery. 

! Shriver, 36”, rubber covered, 4 eyed closed delivery, 30 chamber. 

15 Sperry, 32”, recessed presses. 


KETTLES 


! Full jacketed, 4’ x 3’, agitated, 200 gallon. 
1 Lehigh, cast Iron, coil heated, 2400 gallon, 6°9’° x 9’, with agitator. 
2 Steel jacketed and agitated, 600 gallon. 
Copper, Steel, stainless, jacketed; some agitated. 
New stainless kettles, all sizes, prompt shipments. 


LABELERS 


4 Burt, Standard-Kapp or Kyler all around labelers for cans, glass, ete. 
! Duplex New Jersey Labelrite. 

2 Straight line fully automatic labelers; Pneumatic and Weeks-MacDonald. 
8 World and Ermold semi-automatic labelers for spot labeling. 


MILLS 


25 Fitzpatrick, stainless, model “‘D”, comminuting machines. 
Raymond mills, Nos. ‘‘00’’, ‘‘0000’’, 45, 1, others. 

Jay Bee No. {2 mills. 

Lehman, 5 roll finisher or roller mill, 18” x 48”. 

Mikro pulverizer, No. 2. 

Fuller mills, No. 33, 600 HP motor. 

Stedman, Gruendler, Williams hammermills. 

Ointment, drugs, paste and color mills; Day, Hance, Ross, Waterville, ete. 
Allis Chalmers tube mills, 5’ x 22’, 

Stearns Rogers tube mills, 5’ x22’. 

Rod mills, 5° x 10’, 6’ x 14’. 

Hardinge mills, 2’ x 4’6”, 3” x 36", 5’ x 22”, others. 
Porter jacketed mill, 5’ x 

Patterson, 5’ x 5’, lined pebble mill. 

Jar mills, single jar, 16/2 x 20; multiple, 3 (2 gallon). 


MIXERS 


Prompt shipment all sized ribbon type, horizontal, all steel mixers. 
Simpson Intensive mixer, 18” diameter, with double muller. 

Day 30 gallon, stainless, Imperial mixer. 

Day, 20 gallon, Cincinnatus vacuum mixer. 

Patterson horizontal double ribbon, 30” x 40” x 84”. 

Heavy duty, jacketed, 9 gallon, double arm, double gear. 

W & P, 100 gallon, double sigma arm, double geared. 


PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 
1 Complete packaging set-up consisting of: 

Pneumatic-Scale bottom sealer, 
Stokes & Smith auger filler, 
Pneumatic top sealer for cartons ranging from 3” x 4” x 14” to 6” x 9” x 2'/”. 

Hoepner-automatle, scale weigher, filler, bagger and stitcher for 5 and 10 tb. 
free flowing materials. 

Fillers for liquids, paste, powders. 

Labelers for all types of containers. 

Envelope and bag sealers. 

Wrappers, cartoners, conveying lines. 


PRESSES 


Dunning & Boschert, 1200 ton, curb presses, 28” ram, 28” stroke, steam platen. 

Elmes hydraulic presses; 10” x 14”, with pump and accumulator. 

Elmes compression molding presses; 35 ton to 200 ton, 22 x 30 to 30 x 73. 

Farrel, 130 ton, heated platen, 20” x 20” and 1-150 ton, 26” x 26”. 

Hardinge hydraulic presses, 24” x 28” platens, 14” ram, 9” stroke. 

Renneburg, 5 ton serew press and dryer, 50 HP motor. 

Southwark hydraulic presses, 80 ton, 20x 20, and 100 ton, 36 x 36, with heated 
platen and accumulator. 

Stokes, 200 ton, semi-automatic compression molding press. 

Thropp, 6 platen, 3’ x 3’, hydraulic, 12” ram 

Other presses; 400 to 5000 ton Bethlehem, "H.P.M., 
other standard makes. 


TABLET MACHINES 


35 Stokes and Colton tableting presses, single punch and rotary presses. 
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Southwark, Birdsboro and 


ACHINERY CORP. 


WoOrth 4-5900 





NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 











Available For 
Immediate 
Delivery 


Vacuum Pans with and without heavy duty Agitators, sizes 20”, 3’, 


4’, 5’, 6’. 


F. J. Stokes, J. H. Day, New Era, Hottman Mixers. From 2 gallons 
to 450 gallons, with and without jackets, single and double arm 


agitators. 


Karl Kiefer Rotary Visco Fillers, also U. S. Bottlers, Acme C-10, N.E. 
High Speed Viscous and Semi-Viscous Fillers, Karl Kiefer #10 Piston 


Filler 


3 New Mikro Pulverizers; 1 SH, 2 Mikro 4TH 24” Machines. 
Tolhurst 26” Centrifuges, Crescent Morris 40” Basket Centrifuge. 
Day, Lehman 12” x 30” Roller Mills, Kent 9” x 24”, Soap Mills, N. E. 


Heavy Duty Types. 


Shriver, Oliver Sweetland, Johnson Filter Presses. Write detailed 


requirements. 


Mullers and Sizers 4’, 6’, and 9’ sizes. 


All Machines Are Offered Subject to Prior Sale 


Write for Latest Circulars - 


Wire Collect for Prices and Details 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


318-322 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 




















FOR SALE 
50—300 Gal. Pfaudler Glass-Lined 
Tanks, with cover, mounted on 
supports. 

Box 2096 


Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. 























2——Pfaudler, Stainless Steel Tanks, 132” 
x 223”, steel jacketed for hot or cold 
water, 13,500 gals. 





1—Dopp 300 gallon Jacketed Kettle 


2—Readco Heavy Duty Jacketed Mixers, 150 
gallon capacity 


1—Readco Heavy Duty Jacketed Shredder 
2—Buffalo Vacuum Drum Dryers, 3’2” x 4'6” 
1—Buffalo Vacuum Drum Dryer, 5'10” x 10’ 
2—Louisville Steam Tube Dryers, 6’ x 50’ 


13——Sharples Super Pressurite Centrifuges, 3 
HP Explosion-Proof Motors 


2—Abbe Continuous Tube Mills, 4%” x 15’ 


1—Hardinge Conical Ball Mill, 8’ x 30”, Silex 
lined 


4—Sweeland Filter Presses, #7, #10 & #12 


“GELB inion’ 


Est. 1886 UNionville 2-4900 


AVAILABLE! 


1—Pfaudler JACKETED and INSULATED 
STAINLESS STEEL HORIZONTAL TANK 
with Motor driven Agitator—6000 gal- 
lons capacity. 


5—Atmospheric DOUBLE DRUM DRYERS, 
22” x 38” steel drums, worm gear drives. 


SEND FOR LATEST BULLETINS 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION (of N. Y.) 


533 West Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-6680 


READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


1—Devine 4 Shelf Vacuum Dryer 


1—Alsop “Sealed Dished” stainless steel 
filter 


1—Stokes & Smith “Late Type” Auger 


powder filler 


1—Dopp 150 gal. vacuum still-jacketed 
and double motion agitator 


1—New Porter Everdur Mill with explo- 
sion proof motor 


1—Devine 250 gal. copper jacketed vac- 
uum still—complete 

1—1350 copper atmospheric still 

8—Powder mixers—100 to 4000 Ibs. 

20—Copper kettles—25 gal. to 350 gal., 
stationary & tilting type — 

2—Kilby 30 x 30 C.l. plate & frame, 
open delivery filter presses 


1—Shriver 24 x 24 rubber covered filter 
presses 


2—Shriver 12 x 12 C.l. and lead filter 
presses 


Send for Our 
Latest Bulletin 


CHEMICAL & PROCESS 


MACHINERY CORPORATION 
146 GRAND ST. * NEW YORK, |3 


WOrth 4-8130 








GET RESULTS! 
ta” Use “@) 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


CLASSIFIED SECTION 




















MACHINERY FOR SALE 


2—Steel Processing Tanks, 10’0” x 160” x V4” 
thick, capacity 9400 gallons. Complete with 
agitators and driving gears—no motor. 
1—Closed Steel Tank, porcelain lined, 10’0” x 
8’0” x V4” thick. Capacity 4000 gallons. 
1—Closed Steel Tank, porcelain lined, 10’0” x 
9’0” x V4” thick. Capacity 6000 gallons. 
1—Open Top Steel Tank, lined with acid re- 
sisting brick, 75” x 5’10” x 4” thick. Ca- 
pacity 1600 gallons. 
1—Open Wood Tank, lead lined, 4’10” x 3’6”. 
No agitators. Capacity 450 gallons. 
1—Open Wood Tank, brick lined, 4’10” x 3’6”. 
Capacity 450 gallons. 


G. & W. H. Corson, Inc. 


Plymouth Meeting, Penna. 




















Serving the Chemical and Process Industries 
Rebullt Used Machinery 
Equipment 
EMSCO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Emil A. Sehreth, Owner 
49 HYATT AVENUE NEWARK 5, WN. J. 
Phone Mitchell 2-3536 











SPECIALS IN STOCK 


10—Sperry 32” Iron Filter Presses 


11—Sharples No. 5A Centrifuges, Stainless 
Steel Bowls 


2—Stokes RD4 Rotary Tablet Machines 


14—Tolhurst 40” Suspended type Centrifugals, 
bottom discharge 


1—Chrystie 80x45’ Rotary Dryer 

3—Oliver Rotary Vacuum Filters 8’x10’ and 
5’x6’, complete 

1—Stokes #149B Vertical High Vacuum Pump 

2—Dorr 15’ Bowl Classifiers 

1—Hardinge 3’x8” Conical Ball Mitl 


20—New Portable Electrical Agitators 4 to 
2 HP, 1750 to 288 RPM 


4—Pfaudler Glass-lined Jack. Kettles, 350 
and 400 gals. 

15—Stainless Steel Jack. Kettles, 40, 60, 80, 
and 375 gals. 

25—Aluminum, Copper and Steel Kettles, 20 
to 1500 gals. 

20—New Stainless Steel Tanks, 100 to 3000 
gals. 


Hommer Mills, Grinders, Crushers, Mixers, 
Stills, Hydraulic Presses, Pumps, 
Accumulators, etc. 

SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTINGS 
WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


STEIN Equipment Co. 


426 BROOME ST. 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


DEPT. M CA. 6-8147 





Chemical Industries 




















FOR SALE 


Two practically new Ransome Machinery Company Special Agitators or 
Mixers with 9 ft. diameter 11 ft. 6 in. long drums on steel frames without 
power but complete with 
gear reduction unit, includ- 
ing V-belts and pulleys. 
Mixer equipped with spe- 
cial 8 in. pipe trough in axle 
and with trough baffles 


emptying into it. 


Address Box No. 4004 in 


care of Chemical Indus- 






























































tries. 
NEW STEEL TANKS AVAILABLE IN STOCK! 
30—10,000 Gal. Cap. Horizontal 1—Buflovek Shelf Dryer, 60” x 80” 
250—4,200 Gal. Cap. Vertical 10—(New) 250 gal. closed Aluminum Tanks. 1—T - e 
’ é 10—(N . St. Kettles: 60, , 200 gal. —Tolhurst 32” Centrifugal Monel Basket 
7—42,000 Gal. Cap. Vertical 20— (New) 127 Powell St." Steel Angie. Valve 13—Sahes - bon reed one Single Punch 
3—5,000 & 10,000 Bbl. Cap. Vertical 7 on. ee ee ee ablet Machines, to 4” dia 
: ; —Raymond 0000 Imp. Mill. 2—Patterson Pebble Mills, 3’ x 3’, 6’ x 5’ 
L. M. STANHOPE + an tees tal eS, ‘none ster. 7—Baker Perkins and Readco 106 gal. Heavy 
ROSEMONT PENNA. 1—No. 10 Day Imperial Mixer. Duty Jacketed Double Arm Mixers 
2—Packomatic Fillers and Env. Sealers. ee pty 60 yt ~y 
am -W 3G i 
margin wae So Sa ara eta leet Hew 
ar Eimes 8- piston eat Bae 1—A. T. G M, 40” Centrifugal, 1206 RPM 
" pica: an 1—1800 gal. agitated Steel Mash Tub, 3—Rotary Vacuum Dryers, 142" x 343", 30°x8" 
One 6” x 4%” x 2” x 6” three stage 4—Water Stills: 10 and 25 GPH. oan —— ite Dryers, 6’ x 27” 
a —Tolh 40” laundry Centrifugal. = t ilters. 
Norwalk Compressor with intercoolers cio on lees Be Regen yb! Tet 1” to 3° 
suitable for gas compression from.at- What equipment have you for sale? 12—C.1. Filter Presses, 30” to 42” 
mospheric to 2000# pressure. Will LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. Complete stocks of process equipment in- 
| demonstrate. Delaney Oil Company, 920 North Marshfield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. cluding Evaporators, Stills, Tanks, ote. 
; Ada, Oklahoma. SEND FOR BULLETIN 
BRILL nreny. 
Ah S. Dies Bios. Locomotive. Company 
ox ola s 
‘ 128—10,000 & 8.000 oa Tank Cars 229 W. 34th Street, New York 
} so (000 to 4 :000-gal. Espulsion Colloid Mills CP. Gl d Oth Ch ' 
' — ie: enerators .P. i t i “e. 
343 KW 3/60/2300 F. M. Diesel pene - -?irataaamasiaes 
480 KW 2300 V Diesel Generator FOR SALE 
rat =. Sook, euseeriper 
x 33’ Steam Jacket acuum . 
4 Pm ee cg 574 Pounds C.P. Glycerine, 5900 Pounds GET RES ULTS ’ 
: 3x + bh = oy ES 6 x 40 and 6 x Borax (appproximately), 1000 Pounds e 
%, 
- 18 x 36 and 42 x 10 Acme aw Crushers Sodium Metasilicate (approximately) , 
1 yd. P. & Ht $0’ = Cart, Re 3100 Pounds Sodium Bicarbonate (ap- te Use “~& 
i STORAGE TANKS i ; i 
‘ 14—10,000, 15,000, 20,000 and 26,000-gal. proximately), 70 Pound BbI Magnesium 
Bee ere FOB. Lynchburg, Virgin, at $850.00. | | | CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
one ~*~ F.0.B. Lynchburg, Virginia, at $850.00. 
Diesel 360, 500,700 and 000 fe * VIRGINIA MAID PRODUCTS, INC 
iesel— 7 q ° ° 
,. c. STANHOPE, INC. ia P. O. BOX 281 LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA Classified Section 
60 t 42n t. ew York, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURING 
SERVICES 











WANTED 
New Ideas and Products 


that can be developed and have po- 
tential marketing possibilities. Our 
client, a reputable manufacturer of 
chemical specialties with complete 
plant facilities, will assume full re- 
sponsibility in connection with the 
manufacture, merchandising and adver- 
tising of the new idea or product with 
remuneration to the inventor on a 
royalty or other equitable basis. Give 
complete details in your first letter 
and interview with our client will be 
arranged. Complete confidence re- 
spected. 


HERBERT W. FRANK 
Adv. Agency 


Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

















BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Leading chemical manufacturers’ agent, 
established 20 years in Boston, is planning 
expansion and will accept one additional 
agency related to solvents, resins, gums 
and waxes. Thorough coverage of New 
England. Technical sales a specialty. We'd 
like to discuss your proposition, without 
obligation. All replies held strictly con- 
fidential. 


BOX 3016, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 








FOR CHEMISTS, Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineers, write Chemical Department, Position 
Securing Bureau (Agency), 45 John Street, 
New York. Telephone COrtland 7-9650. 








FOREIGN REPRESENTATION: A.B., 
M.S. in chemistry, knowledge of import- 
export of chemicals and plastics, desires 
pon in export department of well-estab- 
ished chemical company. Will travel in 
foreign countries if desired. Language no 
pecsion. Can organize foreign department; 
ave made survey of chemical needs in vari- 
ous countries and can offer list of clients. 
Box 3099, Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, N. Y 














CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 30 years old —8 
years varied chem, Production & Engr. experi- 
ence wants position in_small plant to produce 
new products in the Chemical process field — 
will invest some capital, and/or re-invest salary 
for stock in company. Box 3090, Chemical In- 
dustries, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y 





EMULSIONS AND PLASTICS CHEMIST: 
19 years’ experience in development and super- 
vision of production of surface coatings and ad- 
hesives including pigment dispersions, emulsion 
paint, resin emulsions, ethyl cellulose lacquer 
emulsions, elastomers, wax finishes and specialty 
items. Seeks responsible position with progres- 
Sive organization. Chicago area. Box 3086, 
Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
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HELP WANTED 








CHEMICAL ENGINEER — Exceptional oppor- | 
tunity for Chemical Engineer in process and | 
product improvement and development. Must 


have industrial experience in manufacture 


Resins, Protein or Starch adhesives or similar 
10 years experience 
desirable. Applicant must have thorough knowl- 
edge of Chemistry and have demonstrated ability 


manufacturing operations. 


to work effectively with associates. 
East 200 miles from New York City. Give 


information including education, experience, ref- 
erences and salary desired in first letter. Box 
4001, Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., New 


York 18, N. Y. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS and Chemists 


Branches) attractive positions available through 
Chemical Department, Position Securing Bureau 


(Agency), 45 John Street, New York. 


Location 


of 


G 


full 


Biorksten Laboratories 
185 N. Wabash Ave. 
ANDover 1726 





MARKET RESEARCH 
on Chemical Products 





TFT CcHuoeMISTS 


Chicago 1, Ill. 











(all 


Phenol Coefficient Tests 





POSITION OPEN for Organic Chemist. Prac- 
tical experience in vapor phase and analytical 


chemistry necessary. Excellent opportunity 
advancement. Apply Box 4002, Chemical 


dustries, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. 


Hormone Assays 
PENICILLIN ASSAYS 


Investigation, Control and 
Development of 
Pharmaceutical Products 


for 
In- 


Anelytical and Consulting Chemists 
| 
} 

= 

| 








INFORMATION 
for 
HELP WANTED & SITUA: 
TION WANTED ADS 


20 words (or less) $1.00 der issue, 
extra words 5¢ each plus 6 words to 
be added for box address and 10¢ 
for postage. All remittances and 
copy must be received by the 12th 
of the month preceding publication. 
These rates do not apply to display 


| or white space ads or other classi- 


fied ads which are sold at $7.00 
per inch. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


211 East 19th St., N. Y. Gramercy 5-1638 














CONSULTATION 


MANAGEMENT 


RALPH L. EVANS 
ASSOCIATES 





FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 


250 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 











J. W. McCutcheon 








PATENTS 


475 Fifth Ave. 
Lexington 2-0521 








CONSULTING CHEMIST 





Consult: 


Reg. Patent Attorney 
1234 BROADWAY 

(At 31st) New York 1, N. Y. 
Phone: LO. 5-3088 





Z. i. POLACHEK 





Specializing in Oils, Fats, 
"Seape and Glycerine. 





New York 17 














FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 











emical Service. 





PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Every Form of 
Ask for 


29 West 15th Street 








Our chemical, bacteriological, engineeri 
and medical staff with completely equi 
laboratories are prepared to render you 


“The Consulting Chemist and Your Business” 
New York 11, N. Y. 

















PILOT PLANT — LIBRARY — 


250 East 43rd St., 





RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


| ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMISTRY — PROCESSES — PRODUCTS 


EVANS 


OPTICAL AND MECHANICAL SECTIONS 


INSPECT OUR UNUSUALLY EXTENSIVE FACILITIES 
New York 17, N. Y. 


MU 3-0071 








Chemical Industries 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 











50 East 41st Street 
Room 82 








When in need of « consultant 





ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING CHEMISTS 
AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, INC. 





Mey 
A Clearing zm (Vp 


No charge for this service. 
The membership, located from coast t0 coast, comprises specialists in all fields. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
LExington 2-1130 


for Consultants 


address the Association 
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The Closed Shop 


(Continued from page 248) 





The Wisconsin Supreme Court has thus 
attempted to do what as yet the United 
States Supreme Court has not—that is, to 
interpret the N. L. R. A. reference to 
closed-shop agreements in the light of 
what was in the minds of the legislators 
who enacted the law. This interpretation 
is considerably different from those made 
for the past 10 years by the N. L. R. B. 
The Wisconsin decision, however, raises 
the question of conflict between state and 
federal laws, which eventually will have to 
be settled either through a revision of the 
Act by Congress, or a decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

At the November elections (1946) 
North Dakota adopted by referendum an 
amendment to its Constitutional Bill of 
Rights reading: “The right of persons to 
work shall not be denied or abridged on 
account of membership or non-membership 
in any labor union or labor organization.” 
At the same time Nebraska and Arizona 
adopted similar constitutional amendments. 
If the U. S. Supreme Court rules that 
these conflict with the N. L. R. A., prob- 
ably the present Congress will clarify the 
issue, as it should do in any event. 





INSECT CONTROL 


(Continued from page 240) 





mula and methods employed in Tests 2, 
3 and 4 will give an aerosol that is effec- 
tive for a longer time than with 0.03 or 
0.04 inch capillaries. This is in line with 
the work reported by McGovran et al5. 
The retention of DDT in the air is much 
greater when a smaller capillary is used. 

With the apparatus described here the 
aerosol had an upward velocity of 250 feet 
per minute at a distance 40 feet above 
the floor. The efficiency might possibly be 
improved in the light of investigations by 
Latta et al? on particle size and speed of 
motion of DDT aerosols. 

In order to study the natural mosquito 
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population both inside and outside the fac- 
tory building, and to determine the over- 
all effectiveness of dispersing the aerosol, 
mosquito traps were designed and built 
similar to the New Jersey apparatus$ 
except that they were larger and handled 
greater volumes of air. Counts were 
made regularly inside and outside the 
building at carefully selected locations. 


RESULTS DURING ROUTINE OPERATION 


During the summer of 1945 this aerosol 
dispersing equipment was used approxi- 
mately once each week during the entire 
mosquito season. It was run in the same 
manner as during Test #4, using 0.015 
inch diameter capillaries and a dose of 
approximately 60 pounds of aerosol for 
each run. By calculating the average 
number of mosquitoes per week per trap 
inside and outside the building, it was 
found that the average for the inside of 
the building was 32 mosquitoes per week 
per trap, while outside the building the 
average was 272. 

The reaction of employees was even 
more favorable than would be estimated 
from the mosquito counts. They felt that 
the dispersion of the aerosol in the build- 
ing had very markedly improved working 
conditions, and that the mosquitoes in the 
plant were no longer a serious problem. 
The observation of the reduction in the 
actual number of mosquitoes inside the 
building, as well as the extremely favor- 
able employee reaction, have indicated 
that this method of mosquito control has 
proven satisfactory. From our observa- 
tions it would appear that freedom from 
the mosquito nuisance is obtained by 
maintaining a low population of mos- 
quitoes in the plant at all times and that it 
is not necessary to attempt to maintain the 
mosquito population at zero. From the 
standpoint of control, the most important 
times occur when there is a large increase 
in the numbers of mosquitoes outside the 
plant. These periods of high mosquito 
population usually occur about 10 days 
after heavy rains, particularly when the 
temperature is relatively high. Actual 
operation of the equipment during one en- 
tire season has indicated that the appara- 
tus and methods of distribution of the 
aerosol are practical and economical. 


REFERENCES 


1. Sullivan, W. N., Goodhue, L. D., and 
Fales, J. H.: Toxicity to adult mosquitoes of 
aerosols produced by sprayin solutions of in- 
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35: 
5 By R. C.: Definition of aerosol. Jour. 
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fect of particle size and speed of motion of 
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Plastic Makers 
Elect Officers 


John R. Hoover of Cleveland, Ohio, 
vice president of B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co., and D. S. Frederick of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., vice president of Rohm & 
Haas Company, have been elected presi- 
dent and vice president, respectively, by 
the Plastic Materials Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc. F. H. Carman was re- 
elected general manager and John E. 
Walker, secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton. 

The association named a seven-man 
board of directors, which will include 
Mr. Hoover and Dr. Frederick, three 
directors continued from the 1946 board, 
M. G. Milliken of Wilmington, Del., 
vice president of Hercules Powder Com- 
pany; Felix N. Williams of Springfield, 
Mass., vice president of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., and Harry Krehbiel of New 
York, president of Catalin Corporation 
of America. New members of the board 
are C. J. Romieux of New York, sales 
manager, Plastics Division, American 
Cyanamid Company, and W. Stuart 
Landes of New York, vice president of 
Celanese Corporation of America and 
retiring president of the association. 


Commercial Introduction 


Of Aralen Tablets 


Commercial introduction of Aralen, a 
new antimalarial, in tablet form is an- 
nounced by Winthrop Chemical Company, 
Inc. This is the brand of chloroquine first 
known as SN7618, the laboratory number 
given it when it was under investigation 
by the National Research Council. 

For the drug trade and medical pro- 
fession, Aralen is being packed in tubes 
and bottles. Aralen was synthesized by 
Winthrop on March 1, 1944, 













































































UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


Incorporated 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 








REG, U. S, PAT. OFF. 


SODIUM STEARATE 
SODIUM OLEATE 


U.S. P. - Technical - 





Powdered - Paste 





A NEW PALM FATTY ACID OF MEDIUM 
TITRE, SYNTHETICALLY MADE 


Palmalene’s specifications (see below) make it suitable for 
many uses. It is excellent as a replacement for Stearic Acid 
in rubber compounding; and is especially suitable for tex- 
tile specialties, soap making, alkyl resins, wetting agents, 
cosmetics, kier assistants, driers, pulp manufacture and 
paper manufacture. 


PALMALENE SPECIFICATIONS 


Saponification Number ............. 180-185 
SS Sa EEE ree eee 55-60 
6 ee eee ey ER CCR 35 






















TAN. 


Chemtcal. (anu) acters 


97 BICKFORD STREET 


BOSTON facto 


'n Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., ZEG’D!, 7747ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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The New Stabilizer V-1-N 


Stabilizes Vinyl Chloride Plastics 
and coatings against heat and 
exposure discoloration., 
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Films and Extrusions, 
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“WE”’— EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 











READERS WHO HAVE followed this page 
during the past year realize that we have 
a mouse fixation: the reactions of our 
little furry friends to all sorts of scien- 
tifically controlled stimuli and environ- 
ments hold a pathological fascination for 
us. The latest news from the mouse 
front is that the dull, insipidly colored 
mice are gobbled by owls 24 to 29 per 
cent less than their gaudier, contrasting- 
with-the-earth brethren. Perhaps we 
males could take that lesson to heart and 
assume a protective coloration when the 
bill collectors come around. 


ee D | 


GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INCc., has car- 
ried things to a very fine point and made 
a survey of surveys. In The Givaudanian 
they point out that 82 per cent of the 
single women surveyed received perfume 
as a gift sometime during the year, while 
only 64 per cent of the married women 
were so remembered. “We find in these 
figures,” the magazine says, “that the 
American husband is evidently more gen- 
erous during the courtship days than he 
is after the marriage.” 

Come on, fellows, let’s stop in at the 
five-and-ten on the way home and buy 
the little woman some toilet water! 


ey os 


A tTHouGHT for the month is set forth 
in the British publication, Chemistry & 
Industry: 

“The chemical industry owes its exis- 
tence and prosperity to chemical science, 
but what about the debt that chemical sci- 
ence owes to the chemical industry? In 
this country, in America, in Sweden, and 
in several other countries the chemical 
industry has not been unmindful of chemi- 
cal science. Princely donations have been 
made for research in universities, for the 
endowment of professorships, for new 
buildings, for expensive equipment, and 
many other purposes. It would be an in- 
teresting and a grateful task to collect a 
list of the gifts of capital and interest 
made by companies and individuals for 
the benefit of chemical science.” 


WE HAVE BEEN TRYING to make some- 
thing out of the new Soviet genetics as 
reported in Nature, but we’re not getting 
very far. This Lysenko character, founder 
of the new school, has apparently “con- 
demned the work of Mendel, Bateson and 
Morgan as clerical, bourgeois-capitalistic 
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FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 
(From our Files of February, 1932) 

Theodore Swann steps into the 
fertilizer picture with a new con- 
centrate. There ts speculation that 
the Swann interests may make a bid 
for Muscle Shoals. 

The House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs is still in session con- 
cerning Muscle Shoals. It has 
been learned that neither Ford nor 
Cyanamid is interested in making 
a bid. Chairman Hobbs, of the 
State-Federal Muscle Shoals Com- 
mittee, declares that no private pro- 
ducer would be interested in a 
lease with the present restrictions. 
It is rumored that the bill reported 
out of committee will favor private 
ownership, 

Charles H. Herty, authority on 
the naval stores and pulp indus- 
try, is awarded the American Insti- 
tute of Chemists Medal for 1932. 

At Wilmington, N. C., experi- 
ments are under way by Dow 
Chemical Co. for extraction of 
bromine from sea water, looking 
to the erection of a plant to cost 
perhaps $2,000,000. 

Magnesium Development Co. is 
formed by Alcoa and I. G. Farben. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO 
(From our Files of February, 1917) 


Merck & Co. will prosecute, if 
it can find them, the swindlers who 
sold precipitated chalf in boxes 
with forged Bismuth Subnitrate 
Merck labels. Not content to sub- 
stitute chalk and forge the labels, 
the swindlers also gave short weight 
in the 5-lb. boxes. 

Although Bayer’s aspirin patent 
expires this month, the Bayer 
Company plans to defend its rights 
to “Aspirin” as its trade-mark. 

The Muscle Shoals Association 
has prepared a book for President 
Wilson, the burden of which is 
that Muscle Shoals, on the Ten- 
nessee River, ts the best location for 
the Government’s proposed $20,- 
000,000 nitric acid plant. 

Dow Chemical Co. starts manu- 
facture of synthetic indigo. 

The American Institute of 
Weights and Measures has been 
formed to fight the metric system. 

If this country enters the war, 
Eli Lilly & Co. will give $25,000 to 
the American Red Cross for a base 
hospital. 








and fascist, disdained the use of 
statistics, controls, and such-like experi- 
mental techniques . . .” etc. 

We have always naively believed that 
Democratic chemistry was exactly the 
same as Republican chemistry, that capi- 
talistic astronomy differed little, if at all, 
from fascist or communist astronomy. 

It appears that we’re wrong. Apparent- 
ly all one has to do to be an outstanding 
scientist is to close up the laboratory and 
memorize the party line. 


we. Gs 


HAVING DONE RESEARCH in our day, we 
heartily agree with the statement of C. 
F. Burgess in accepting the Perkin Medal 
back in 1932. He said, “The greatest 
pleasure to be derived from research is 
that which comes to the worker when 
freed from all thoughts of cost or of the 
economic value of the results.” 

Let’s paste that in the research direc- 
tor’s hat! 


e gy 


WE DEPLORE THE FACT that our Ameri- 
can legislators are evidently less recep- 
tive to the Muse than their British 
counterparts. Sir Alan P. Herbert, 
M. P., toasted the Paint Federation at 
its Annual Dinner with verse: 

“It must be fun to manufacture paint. 

Who else does nothing but distribute 
charm, 

Gives so much pleasure, does so little 
harm ? 

(You’re not responsible, I think, for 
those 

Who paint their faces and—my hat— 
their toes.)” 
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E. D. Funk, Jr, of F S & W Cob 
Products Co., revives memories of Chic 
Sales in writing of the industrial status 
of the corncob in the publication, Corn: 
“An old and familiar use, out behind the 
house, still persists in some quarters 
where the cob is considered superior to 
mail order catalogs and feed advertising 
circulars.” 

Still two baskets—a larger one of red 
and a smaller one of white? 


RD gy 


Rumor HAS IT (Hold on, we're being 
facetious!) that large quantities of car- 
bide are going into exploding scarecrows. 
Our operatives have learned that a New 
York farmer has one to discourage birds 
who eat his corn. It ignites carbide gas 
every three minutes with a blast sufh- 
cient to scare hell out of the birds with- 
in a ten-acre radius. 
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VITREOUS 
ENAMELING 


simplified in production 
and reduced in cost by this 


NCW 


‘Titanium Steel 





HE. use of Titanium steel 

offers the listed advantages to 
the Vitreous Enamel Industry. 
These advantages have been proved 
in laboratory and plant operation 
where the recommended practice 
covering nickel flashing, pickling 
and enameling has been followed: 


1. Elimination of enamel boiling 
due to steel defects. 


bo 


. Elimination of conventional 
ground coat. 


3. Elimination of copper heading. 
4. Improved sag resistance. 


al 


. Improved resistance to warping. 


6. Excellent deep drawing qualities. 


ADVANTAGES 


7. Use of conventional cover coats 
directly on metal. 


8. Resistance to hydrogen penetra- 
tion or absorption. 


The benefits you derive from these 
advantages are: Lighter enamel 
weights and coats...reduction of 
chippage and mec hanical breakage 
losses...increase 1n production 
efficiency through reduction of re- 
worx and re-operation... sharply 1m- 


proved thermal shock resistance of 





white enamel, due to thinner enamel 
thickness... overall cost reduction 
for enameled ware...increase in 
production speed. Even when a 
ground coat is used ths NEw 
Titanium Steel for Vitreous Enam- 
eling brings important manufactur- 
ing cost reductions. 


Manufacturers of both steel and 
enameled products may obtain com- 
plete factual technical data from a 
member of our Technical Staff, or 
by mail. Consult your steel supplfer 
on deliveries. 


Pending patent applications on the 
new enameling process and prod- 
uct made thereby are owned jointly 
by Inland Steel Company and The 
Titanium Alloy Manufacturing 
Company under Trust Agreement. 


THE TITANIUM ALLOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 111 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 


February, 1947 


General Offices and Works: Niacara Fats, N. Y- 
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QUIMB 


Only in a Quimby do you get 
all these essential features 


Positioned Non-slip 
Floating Link screw design Full-herringbone Full-floating 
: driving gears shafts 
All bearings _ La v 
anti-friction ‘c—") a. 
4 os aa scence Eh — Fixed positioning 
ff ia ae bearing 
a . = 


eo 


vy VE MA eZ 


cn 


When you buy a QUIMBY you get a 
pump made by a pump manufacturer 
backed by 53 years experience in de- 
signing and building pumps. Write for 
Bulletin S-204. 


' ® oe @ae —e . = 
ttr——_~! eee eo fy \auaae oS 
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Quimby Pump Division 


LK. PORTER COMPANY, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
District Offices in Principal Cities 
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Abstracts of U. S. Chemical Patents 


A Complete Checklist Covering Chemical Products and Processes 


Printed copies of patents are available from the Patent Office at 25 cents each. Address the Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, D. C., for copies and for general information concerning patents or trade-marks. 








From Official Gazette—Vol. 591, Nos. 4, 5—Vol. 592, Nos. 1, 2 (October 22—November 12)—p. 753 





* Equipment 


Thermostat comprising temperature-responsive element, first switch opened 
by temperature-responsive element in response to increase above pre- 
determined temperature and closed thereby a. decrease below sub- 
stantially the temperature, etc. No. 2,409,420. Earl Clark to West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 

Flow indicator for pipe lines. No. 2,409,430. Carroll Greenleaf. 

Apparatus for throttling flow of air through intake end of duct. No. 
2,409,433. Willson Hunter to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

In apparatus for measuring radioactivity in deep narrow borehole, long 
narrow element sensitive to radioactivity, means to indicate radioactive 
intensity of rays impinging on element, filter serving to absorb per: 
tion of rays impinging upon element sensitive to radioactivity. 0. 
2,409,436. Shelley Krasnow and Leon Curtiss to Geophysical De- 
velopment Corp. : : 

Method and apparatus for cleaning furnace checkers and flues. No. 
2,409,442. Wiliam Montgomery. : 

Air preheater for furnaces and the like. No. 2,409,451. Marek Steuer- 
man, a 

Radiant energy locating system. No. 2,409,456. William Tolson and 
Carl Meneley to Radio Corp. of America. 

In liquid fuel burner, aening and combustion chamber element, having 
air inlet means, means for delivering liquid fuel to interior of chamber 
element, liquid fuel receiving cup, located in interior of chamber 
element and in line of delivery of liquid fuel to interior of chamber 
element, means for varying flow of liquid fuel to interior of chamber 
element in response to changes in volume of liquid fuei in cup. No. 
2,409,470. James Breese to Oil Devices. Ms a 

Apparatus for supplying air and oil to burner, comprising, positively- 
acting displacement pump for naeyas air, inlet and discharge con- 
duits for pump including in discharge conduit, chamber, wall in 
chamber movable by pressure of pumped air, pump for supplying oil, 
etc. No. 2,409,477. arren De Lancey to Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 

Grinding and polishing booth comprising upright casing having sump 
in bottom for body of water, upstanding open top air inlet chamber in 
front portion and above and communicating with sump, an upstanding 
open top air outlet chamber in back portion and above and com- 
municating with sump, embodying work supporting grill across open 
top of air inlet, etc. No. 2,409,479. Ernest Fisher to Whiting Corp. 

Receptable having entrance opening, watertight closure for opening com- 
prising flexible strips having elastic properties and tongue on one and 
groove in other for interlocking engagement one with other, removable 
spanner clamp for holding strips in interlocked relation, etc. No. 
2,409,489, Victor Hurt to United States Rubber Co. s 

Thermal time sequencing control system. No. 2,409,492. Benjamin Jones 
to General Electric Co. f bus } 

Geiger-Muller counter tube filled with vapor comprising organo-metallic 
compound consisting of alkyl compound of non-radio-active metai of 
series 9 of period system and having atomic weight of at least 200. 
No. 2,409,498. Albert Keston. 

Combination in oil burner, having nozzle, pump to supply oil to nozzle 
cut-off valve for preventing flow of oil to nozzle whenever pressure of 
umped oil is less than predetermined value, etc. No. 2,409,504. 
Soneh Logan to Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 

Device for controlling, from remote point, movement of masses of 
material comprises support, arm swingably mounted support, carriage 
mounted on arm for movement along length of arm, material-engaging 
means depending from carriage, reversible positive propulsion means 
for driving carriage in both directions along length of arm, counter- 
balancing means cooperating with support for automatically raising 
arm when carriage is moved to position adjacent support. No. 2,409,513. 
William Patience and Donald Kimball, II to Darling & Co. 

Valve body having bore therethrough enlarged at both ends, valve slid- 
able in bore, means closing enlarged ends of bore, having stops pro- 
jecting inward beyond enlarged portion of bore to limit movement 
of valve, etc. No. 2,409,517. Louis Schmit. 

Kiln comprising vertical shaft having pre-heating zone and calcining zone, 
crosspipe within shaft located near top of calcining zone, having inlet 
means for hot gas from calcining zone, means connected with pipe for 
recirculating gas to point at lower end of calcining zone, second pipe 
across interior of shaft located near top of pre-heating zone, having 
inlets for receiving cooler gas from pre-heating zone, ete. No. 2,409,527. 
Victor Azbe. 

Buoyant electric cable, combination of plurality of hermetically sealed, 
plastic center members or cells, braced internally, with transversely 
extending wooden discs, spacers between adjacent cylinders, conductor 
stranded about cells and spacers, and enclosing, non-metallic, water- 
impervious, flexible sheath, weight to volume ratio of cable such as 
to enable same to float in sea water. No. 2,409,529. Harry Beede 
to The Okonite-Callender Cable Co., Inc. 

Electric cable comprising paper insulated conductor, bare conductor, en- 
closing polyethylene tetrasulfide sheath, and armor of paper impregnated 
with be? > hydrate. No. 2,409,530. Charles Bennett to The Okonite Co. 

Tubular filling spout an | outwardly from tank. No. 2,409,532. 
Robert Bentley and Howard Bentley. 

Marking surface of insulation of insulated wire and cable and vulcaniz- 
ing same in continuous operation, No. 2,409,539. Grover Brown to 
The Okonite Co. 

Electrode for spot welding. No. 2,409,550. Matthew Dobkowski. 

Flaw detector for tubing. No. 2,409,554. Harcourt Drake to Sperry 
Products, Ine. 

_ -~-y control valve for jet pumps. No. 2,409,561. Thaddeus S. 

arris. 

Air cleaning plant. No. 2,409,563. Carl Hedberg to Research Corp. 

Supernatant selector device for sludge digestion tanks. No. 2,409,585. 

illiam Piatt to Pacific Flush Tank Co. 
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Patents Available for License or Sale 


The Patent Office is regularly publishing a Register 
of Patents Available for Licensing or Sale. Patents 
concerning chemical products and processes appear 
below. 


December 24, 1946 


Pat. 2,050,118. Method of Treating Wood Surfaces for Photo- 
graphic Reproduction Thereof. Patented Aug. 4, 1936. Groups 
28—12; 28—89. Reg. No. 4,415. 

Pat. 1,723,154. Electrolytic Cell and Solution Therefor. Pat- 
enteded Aug. 6, 1929. Group 36—91. Reg. No. 4,676. 

Pat. 1,723,155. Solution for Electrolytic Cells. Patented Aug. 
6, 1929. Group 36—91. Reg. No. 4,677. 

Pat. 1,781,641. Electrolytic Cell. Patented Nov. 11, 1930. 
Group 36—91. Bes, No. 4,678. 

Pat. 1,845,047. lectrolytic Cell and Mounting Therefor. Pat- 
ented Feb. 16, 1932. Group 36—91. Reg. No. 4,679. 

Pat. 2,010,758. Electrolytic Condenser Insulation. Patented 
Aug. 6, 1935. Group 36—91. Reg. No. 4,680. 


January 7, 1947 


Pat. 2,403,999. Sonic Method for Testing Metal. Patented 
July 16, 1946. (Granted under the act of March 3, 1883, as 
amended April 30, 1928; 370 O. G. 757.) By use of the ap- 
paratus disclosed in this patent, non-magnetic metal objects, such 
as cartridge cases, may be tested to detect flaws or cracks prior 
to resizing or reconditioning. This is accomplished by exciting 
the object to longitudinal vibration at its natural or resonant 
frequency. By building the amplitude of the resonant vibration 
up to peak stress, an exceedingly high intensity is induced. B 
measuring the damping capacity (internal friction) at this hig 
amplitude and comparing it with known standards, the object may 
be classified as either sound or defective. (Owners) Thomas A. 
Read, Herbert I. Fusfeld, and Sumner W. Kitchen. Address 
correspondence to Thomas A. Read, 112 Seminole Ave., Phila- 
delphia 11, Pa. Group 36—62. Reg. No. 4,979. 


January 14, 1947 


Pat. 1,919,289. Method and Machine for Use in Paper-Making 
Industry. Patented July 25, 1933. This invention relates to a 
method and means to prevent the dehydration of wood fiber or 
similar stock so that it may be maintained in a fluid or semi-fluid 
condition. This is accomplished by trapping a portion of stock 
in the pipe-line between a stock and beater tank. Since the 
material remains in substantially liquid condition, circulation is 
effected by intermittent instead of constant operation. (Owner) 
William E. Beach, Riverside, Ill. Group 35—54. Reg. No. 5,004. 











Manufacturing cathode ray tube having envelope and target foundation 
comprising evacuating envelope to pressure corresponding at least to 
10-4 mm. Hg, bombarding foundation with cathode rays, vaporizing al- 
kali metal halide within evacuated envelope, condensing alkali halide 
on foundation during cathode ray bombardment thereof. No. 2,409,606. 
Humboldt Léverenz to Radio Corp. of America. 


*Explosives 


Composition of matter comprising pentaerythritol tetranitrate, trinitroto- 
luene and dipentaerythritol hexanitrate. No. 2,407,805. Joseph Wyler 
to Trojan Powder Co. 

Treatment of single base smokeless powders comprises tumbling base 
grain powder with alcoholic solution of solid deterrent which has 
good solubility in alcohol and has weak gelatinizing wer selected 
trom pentaerythritol tetra-acetate and phthalide. No. 2,407,967. Thomas 
Thomson to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Free-flowing diazodinitroph in form of tabular crystals containing 
absorbed triphenylmethane dye. No. 2,408,059. Frederick Garfield 
and Herman Dreher to Olin Industries, Inc. 

Electric igniter of blasting detonator in combination with means by which 
it is safeguarded against accidental firing by electric shock or spark 
discharges produced in, or in vicinity of, firing means of igniter by 
atmospheric electricity, comprising coherer mass in electrical coopera- 
tion with insulated conductive branches connected with each lead of 
igniter, branches having bared parts surrounded by coherer mass, etc. 
No. 2,408,124. Hans Rolfes. 

Means for safeguarding firing means of blasting detonators against 
static charges, including safeguarding material of nature to provide 
high resistance against current voltages for intentional firing and low 
resistance to higher voltages of static charge, etc. No. 2,408,125. 
‘Hans _ Rolfes. 

Rigid blasting cartridge comprising cylindrical explosive charge of water- 
soluble material and rigid water-resistant re oe ne envelope, having 
water-resistant crimped end closures. No, 2,408,189. Arthur Baker 
to Hercules Powder Co. 
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Means for crimping blasting caps upon fuses. No. 2,409,549. Alexander 


Djidics to Atlas Powder Co. 


*Food 


Means for controlling discharge of finely divided material from receptacle 
comprising boot for receiving material from a feeder in boot, 
motor operating feeder, mercury tilt switch controlling current to motor, 
etc. No. 2,408,221. a Michel to Bluhill Foods, Inc. 

Process for making coffee extracts. No. 2,408,260. John Kellogg to 
John Kellogg & Co. f , Pe 

In preparing sweetening medium from fruit, comprise adding acidic ma- 
terial to composition obtained by grinding fruit material and com- 
prising sweetening ingredients of fruit together with acids and ash- 
forming materials of fruit, etc. No. 2,408,418. Arvid Erickson and 
John Ryan to Barron-Gray Packing Co. 


* Inorganic 


In cell for recovery of metals by electrolysis of fused metal compounds, 
arrangement of electrodes comprising conductive plane bottom, conduc- 
tive separately movable cathode bars disposed on and in contact with 
bottom to form trough-like spaces to collect deposited metal. No. 2,- 
407,691. Robert Suchy and Georg Messner. 4 

Making negative resistance-temperature coefficient resistance material com- 
—s mixing finely divided titanium dioxide in molecular proportions 
with finely divided monoxide of metal selected from magnesium, zinc 
and cadmium, and combining oxides into true titanate by heating mix- 
ture to melting temperature, No. 2,407,750. Frederick Smith to Re- 
search Consultants Ltd. 

Recovering hard metal carbides from scrap material comprising hard 
metal carbides and auxiliary metal of iron group, in which coarsel 
crushed scrap material is fused with zine to form alloy of zinc wit 
said auxiliary metal, alloy removed by a solvent. No. 2,407,752. Ed- 
ward Trent to Powderloys Ltd. 

Handling acidic oxygen products of sulfur comprising contacting oleum 
containing dissolved sulfur trioxide with gaseous sulfur dioxide under 
temperature and pressure conditions conducive to evaporation of sulfur 
trioxide from oleum to produce gaseous mixture of sulfur dioxide and 
trioxide, in separate region contacting gaseous mixture with liquid 
absorbent for sulfur trioide. No. 2,407,822. Frank Fahnestock and 
William Hagerbaumer to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. inc. 

Producing metal powder comprises heat treating low silicon, chromium- 
containing ferrous alloy in solid phase at temperature to effect inter- 
granular carbide precipitation disintegrating heat treated material and 
cepacpting granular from intergranular material. No. 2,407,862. John 

ulff. 


Preparation of boric oxide catalysts comprises continuously feeding to 
boiler aqueous solution of boric acid, continuously generating in boiler 
and withdrawing steam-boric acid vapor mixture, passing superheated 
and expanded mixture through bed of adsorptive base material con- 
sisting predominantly of alumina, ete. No. 2,407,914. William Bailey, 
Jr. and James Burgin to Shell Development Co. 


Forming rugged pervious mass of formed catalyst particles consisting of 
mixture of aluminum chloride and calcium chloride, comprises heating 
mixture of solid particles of aluminum chloride and calcium chloride, 
containing at least 20% by volume interparticle voids, to 300° to 325 

No. 2,408,164. Arch Foster to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Treating activable, non-swelling clay containing montmorillonite to im- 
prove adsorptive characteristics comprises converting non-swelling clay 
into swelling clay by suspending clay in dilute aqueous medium having 
pil of at least 8.5 containing small amount of dispersing agent furnish- 
ing alkali metal ions, etc. No. 2,408,207. Allen Garrison and Karl 
ten Brink to Texaco Development Corp. 

Production of catalysts comprising major proportion of silica gel and 
minor proportion alumina gel in ring form. No. 2,408,215. George 
Keating to The Texas Co. 

Producing stabilized sodium acid pyrophosphate comprises drying mono- 
sodium orthuphosphate solution less than 12 seconds upon drum dryer 
heated by saturated steam under at least 110 Ibs. to produce dry 
NallsPO«, converting Nalle POs into sodium acid pyrophosphate by 
Passing it through rotary kiln countercurrent to stream of air having 
entering temperature of 240° C. to 250° C. and containing water vapor 
at partial pressure of 100 to 140 mm. of mercury. No. 2,408,258. 
Eugene Hetzel and George Taylor to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Process of metal recovery in which gas-vapor mixture containing carbon 
monoxide and vapor of metal miscible with molten aluminum is con- 
tacted with molten aluminum body and vapor of miscible metal ab- 
sorbed in hody, improvement consisting in providing aluminum body 
with content of bervilium and manganese. No. 2,408,278. Philip 
Stroup and Charles Willmore to Aluminum Co. of America. 


Obtaining precipitated nickel compounds free of sulphur impurities from 
ammomum carbonate leach liquors containing nickel compounds dis- 
solved therein and sulphur impurities, substantial amount of sulphur of 
which unites with nickel in water-insoluble form on expelling ammonia 
from solution, steps which camprise adding to product leach liquor 
soluble alkali metal compound, heating resulting mixture until nickel 
content is precipitated. No. 2,408,311. Robert Hills and Maurice 
Dufour to Nicaro Nickel Co. 

Abrasive article comprising abrasive grains, bond uniting grains as in- 
tegral body, combination of iron sulphide and potassium fluoborate 
interspersed throughout bonded mass. No. 2,408,319. Samuel Kistler 
to Norton Co. 


Hydrated .dolomitic lime whose magnesium oxide content is slaked to 
35%, mixed with 1% or less of agent capable of preventing thickening 
of putty made of lime, on gauging with gypsum. No. 2,408,324. 
Chauncey Loomis and William Barrett to New ngland Lime Co. 

Activation of platinum-containing catalysts suitable for oxidation of 
sulphur dioxide to sulphur trioxide comprising treating catalyst at 
temperature not exceeding 20° C. with aqueous solution prepared by 
interaction of sulphur dioxide and metallic iron in presence of water. 
No. 2,408,396. eorge Llorsley to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Improvement in conditioning easily oxidized metal for casting comprises 
transferring molten metal without contact with air from beneath surface 
of body of molten metal to elongated conduit, heating molten metal in 
conduit to temperature within a predetermined range above tempera- 
ture ot body of molten metal. o. 2,408,467, Ellis Lyons to Re- 
construction Finance Corp. 
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Phosphor consisting of zinc oxide matrix with one per cent of bismuth 
in activating relation to matrix, whereby same is rendered excitable to 
fluorescence. No. 2,405,475. Clifford Nickle to General Electric Co. 

Producing sulphamic acid from urea, sulphuric acid, and sulphur trioxide, 
steps comprising adding urea, sulphuric acid, and sulphur trioxide to 
solid particulate diluent. No. 2,408,492, Ernest Tauch to E, I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. UR o> . 

Depositing tin on iron surface consists in coating iron with powdered 
tin held in co-polymer of vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate vehicle then 
heating. No. 2,408,515. Arthur Hopkins. i wy . i 

Coating of steel structure with aluminum comprises pickling with acid 
medium to remove adhering oxide, washing pickled article in water, 
applying molten aluminum to_ surface a only water. No. 
2,408,623. Harvey Gilbert to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Producing plastic hydrated lime comprises burning raw limestone in form 
of pieces of widely varying sizes under conditions to burn all of lime- 
stone pieces to condition of absence of unburnt core, also producing 
some overburnt lime, hydrating lime mixture under superatmospheric 
pressure to insure complete hydration, reducing free moisture content 
to below 1%. No. 2,408,647. Harry Huntzicker and Charles Norman, 
Jr. to United States Gypsum Co. oe we . ‘ieel 

Preparation of silicic acid sol steps comprising mixing with agitation 
aqueous silicic acid sol which does not exhibit evidence of gelling and 
organic hydrogen bonding donor compound which contains at least one 
oxygen atom bonded to carbon atom, is selected from group of ethers in 
which carbon atoms attached to ether oxygen are not attached to each 
other, amides, and ketones, etc. No. 2,408,654. Joseph Kirk to E, I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. See od : 

Improving stability against jelling of polysilicic acid solution steps com- 
prising mixing aqueous polysilicic acid solution and trialkyl ester of 
phosphoric acid in which alkyl group contains less than five carbon 
atoms, removing water from mixture. No. 2,408,655. Ralph Iler and 
Joseph Kirk to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. : 

Producing liquid alcohol-polysilicic acid hydrogen-bonded complex having 
= below 3.0, containing not more than 20 per cent by weight of water. 

0. 2,408,656. Joseph Kirk to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. | 

Production of electrolytic copper cathodes involving electrolytic precipita- 
tion of copper from sulphuric-acid-containing electrolyte, improvement 
comprises inhibiting formation of sprouts on cathodes during electrolysis 
by adding to electrolyte oil-treated acid obtained by agitating one volume 
of naphthenic crude oil with five volumes of 78% to 95% sulphuric 
acid, causing oil-treated acid to settle and tar-like material to form 
on top, removing tar-like material, resulting oil-treated acid being added 
to electrolyte in amount corresponding to that produced by treatment 
of 1.4 to 2.8 gallons of crude oil per ton of copper cathodes precipi- 
tated. No. 2,408,668. William Soom to Inspiration Consolidated 
Copper Co. 

Producing lithium hydride, improvement comprises confining charge of 
lithium oxide and silicon-bearing material in reaction zone, ye | 
charge and reaction zone to vacuum to remove objectionable air anc 
moisture, admitting inert gas to reaction zone sufficient to place it 
under substantial positive pressure, heating charge to reduce lithium 
oxide and distill resulting metallic lithium, etc. No. 2,408,748. Peter 
Alexander to Metal Hydrides Inc. 


Anhydrous monofluorophosphoric acid being clear, oily liquid colorless 
and odorless, of density of 1.82 at 25° C., containing 31% P and 19% 
F. No. 2,408,784. Willy Lange and Ralph Livingston to Ozark 
Chemical Co. 


Producing anhydrous monofluorophosphoric acid, mixing phosphorus pent- 
oxide and hydrofluoric acid of any HF concentration between 69% and 
100% according to equation described in patent. No. 2,408,785. Willy 
Lange to Ozark Chemical Co. 

Manufacture of sulphamic acid steps of bringing together urea and liquid 
sulphur trioxide in proportions of 6 parts of liquid sulphur trioxide for 
pe part of urea, effecting reaction under such conditions that there is 

no loss cf sulphur trioxide from reaction vessel during reaction, intro- 

ducing sulphuric acid in proportion of one mole of sulphuric acid for 

each mole of urea and heating. No. 2,408,823. Ernest Tauch to E. Il. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Regeneration of contaminated + po ay fluoride catalyst containing ac- 
cumulated organic material and water comprises heating catalyst under 
superatmospheric pressure to decompose organic fluorine compounds in 
catalyst, introducing heated catalyst into flash vaporization zone, remov- 
ing hydrogen fluoride and water vapors overhead, withdrawing un- 
vaporized organic material from bottom, introducing preheated isobutane 
vapors into bottom of zone to remove hydrogen fluoride from organic 
material. No, 2,408,933. John Iverson to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Producing calcium-free beryllium sulfate includes steps of producing 
solution which at room temperature is saturated with beryllium sulfate 
and has also in solution calcium sulfate not to exceed 3 grams per liter 
of solution and ammonium sulfate not less than 80 grams per liter 
of solution and such that the ratio of ammonium sulfate to calcium 
sulfate is at least approximately 125 to 1, evaporating solution to point 
where substantial amount of beryllium sulfate is crystallized on cooling. 
No. 2,408,934. Bengt Kjellgren to The Brush Beryllium Co. 


Preparing pheroidal inorganic oxide gel particles of improved character- 
istics comprises forming hydrosol of inorganic oxide including silica 
and metal oxide characterized by inherent capacity to set hydrogel upon 
lapse of suitable period of time without addition to or subtraction from 
said sol of any substance, etc. No. 2,408,986. Milton Marisic and 
Arthur Schmitt to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 

Luminescent composition comprising as principal ingredient barium fluor- 
halide which has been heat-treated at 1450° and containing one quarter 
of one per cent by weight of silicon compound selected from silico 
fluorides, silicates and silicon dioxide. No. 2,409,174. Herbert Dietz 
to Eastman Kodak Co. 


Desiccant consisting of native montmorillonite acid activatable sub-bento- 
nite clay having a V.M. of 5.5 to 7%. No. 2,409,263. Frederick 
Ewing and Roger Lovett to Filtrol Corp. 

Making molded basic magnesium carbonate compositions, steps of pre- 
paring slurry of magnesium compound selected from magnesium oxide 
and magnesium hydroxide in water, initial concentration of slurr 
such that there are from 9 to 14 parts by weight of water for eac 

rt by weight of magnesium compound sed on its MgO content, 
introducing carbon dioxide gas while maintaining slurry at below 100° 
F. until magnesium compound is converted; to self-setting crystals. 
No. 2,409,297. Alan McGarvey to Armstrong Cork Co. 

Production of nitrogen gas at pressures in excess of 500 pounds per 
square inch from exhaust gases of internal combustion engine contain- 
ing large proportion of nitrogen together with oxides of nitrogen and 
water vapor, improvement comprises treating gas in compressed state 
after last cooling stage and immediately prior to final compression stage 
with silica gel until water content is less than .01%, whereby cor- 
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rosive effect of residual oxides of nitrogen in gas is inhibited. No. 

ny ao Eric Pridonoff and Arthur Schneider to Aerojet Engineer- 

ing Corp. 

Producing purified sodium hydrosulfide comprises forming NasSNaHS 
liquor containing metallic impurities of type present in commercial 
sodium hydroxide, contacting liquor with HS gas containing COz as 
impurity under temperature conditions high enough to maintain sodium 
sulfide in liquid phase, etc. No. 2,409,392. Arthur Saddington to The 
Solvay Process Co. 

Recovering sulfur from free sulfur bearing ores comprising: crushing 
ore; — crushed ore in wheeled cars having screened bottoms; 
forcing each succeeding car beneath spray of hot kerosene so that it 
will force proceeding car from beneath spray; collecting solution flowing 
from screened bottoms of cars; chilling collected solution to precipitate 
sulfur, etc. No. 2,409,408. George weeddale. 

Oxidation-resistant cuprous oxide powder comprising cuprous oxide pow- 
der individual particles of which have surface coating of dextrin. No. 
2,409,413. larold Becker to Merck & Co. Inc. 

Production of hydrocyanic acid by reacting, in refractory container, mix- 
ture containing nitric oxide and gaseous hydrocarbon together with 
water vapor, oxygen or nitrogen in presence of catalyst containing 
metal of platinum group. No. 2,409,429. Howard Green and Philip 
Hendrixson to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Separating air into its constituents, oxygen and nitrogen, comprises com- 
pressing and cooling air at high pressure, liquefying portion of com- 
pressed and cooled air without prior reduction of pressure, reducing 
pressure of remainder of compressed and cooled air, subjecting air at 
reduced pressure to liquefaction and subsequent rectification to sepa- 
rate it into two fractions, etc. No, 2,409,458. Claude Van Nuys to 
Air Reduction Co. Inc. 

Separating constituents of atmospheric air by liquefaction and rectifica- 
tion under conditions affording resistance to travel of air. No. 2,409,- 
459. Claude Van Nuys to Air Reduction Co. Inc. 

Production of dispersion of sodium in mixture of inert liquids to be used 
in chemical reaction comprises dispersing, with agitation, molten sodium 
in inert liquid haying boiling point above melting point of sodium, cool- 
ing dispersion to below melting point of sodium while maintaining latter 
in dispersed condition and adding to dispersion second inert liquid 
having boiling point below melting point of sodium, second liquid added 
in amount to form mixture boiling below melting point of sodium. 
No. 2,409,519. Charles Tanner to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Dry hydrated lime comprising clusters of individual finely divided particles 
and having improved properties, including plasticity in excess of 200 
available immediately upon mixture with water as distinguished from 
— requiring hours of soaking to develop, etc. No. 2,409,546. 

olton Corson. 

Manufacture of sulfamic acid, steps comprising bringing together as re- 
actants urea and oleum of at least 45% and not more than 50% 
strength in proportions to supply one mole of sulfuric acid for each 
mole of urea to form liquid in main body of liquid which has been 
similarly formed from reactants in proportions by cooling to suppress 
formation of sulfamic acid, etc. No, 2,409,572. James Leonard to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Luminescent phosphor consisting of thermally crystallized combination 
of sulphide and fluoride of metal selected from zine and cadmium 
wherein fluoride is between 0.1% and 15% by weight based on weight 
. sulphide. No. 2,409,574. Humboldt Leverenz to Radio Corp. of 
America. 


* Medicinal 


Aqueous solution of riboflavin having concentration of riboflavin higher 
than in water alone, containing water-soluble alkali metal salt of gallic 
acid to increase solubility of riboflavin in aqueous solution. No. 2,- 
407,624. John Bird and Andrew Kuna to The William S. Merrell Co. 

Sulphanilamide derivatives and method of preparing. No. 2,407,686. 
Simon Ruskin to Frances Ruskin. 

Production of erythroidine from seeds and dried flowers of Erythrina 
americana, comprising treating such plant parts with solvent which 
removes fatty oils, extracting treated material with alcohol, concen- 
trating alcohol extract, dissolving residue in acidulated water, weakly 
alkalinizing resulting solution, extracting erythroidine with chloroform. 
No. 2,407,713. Randolph Major and Karl Folkers to Merck & Co. Inc. 

Antihemorrhagic esters and methods for producing same. No. 2,407,823. 
Louis Fieser to Research Corp. 

Preparation of pyridine-3-acetic acid, comprises reacting pyridine-2-car- 
boxylic acid ester-3-carboxylic acid halide with diazomethane, reacting 
resulting diazoketone with alcohol, treating reaction product with hy- 
drolyzing agent, partially decarboxylating the carboxylic acid, recover- 
ing pyridine-3-acetic acid. No, 2,408.020. Max Hartmann and Karl 
Miescher, Hans Kaegi and Werner Bosshard to Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc. 

P-amino-benzene-sulphamide derivatives, general formula described in 
patent. No. 2,408,066. Winfrid Hentrich and Erik Schirm. 

Hypnotic composition for intramuscular injection comprising solution of 
barbituric acid in paraldehyde. No. 2,408,289. Milton Bush to Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works. 

Thiophan-3-one of formula described in patent. No. 2,408,518. Paul 
Karrer to Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 

Preparation of antithrombin-free thromboplastin soluble in saline com- 
prises removing part of impurities from extract containing thrombo- 
plastin with magnesium hydroxide, adding protein-precipitating salt, 
separating and redissolving precipitate in physiological saline solution, 
removing protein-precipitating salt by dialysis of solution against 
hysiological saline solution. No. 2,408,535. Harry Smith to Parke, 

avis & Co. 

Preparation of antithrom bin-free prothrombin from plasma product con- 
taining prothrombin and antithrombin comprises removing by isoelectric 
precipitation sufficient antithrombins from plasma _ product to enable 
magnesium hydroxide to preferentially adsorb prothrombin from anti- 
thrombin. No. 2,408,536. Harry Smith to Parke, Davis & Co. 

os fat soluble vitamins and pro-vitamins from extraneous organic 
material contained in fat solvent extract of plant materials by dialyza- 
tion utilizing membrane capable of diffusing vitamins and pro-vitamins. 
No. 2,408,625. William Graham, Jr., George Kohler and Richard 
Hoover to American Dairies Inc. and The Quaker Oats Co. 

Surgical dressing material comprising dry textile material having feel 
and flexibility similar to untreated surgical gauze carrying on fibres 
impregnation of sulfa compound in proportion equalling 5% of weight 
of textile and binding agent consisting of cellulose ether. No. 2,408,- 
818. Harry Sobotka to Mount Sinai Hospital Research Foundation, Ine. 

Steroidal compounds of formula described in patent and methods for 
obtaining same. No. 2,408,827. Romeo Wagner to Parke, Davis & Co. 
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Steroidal compounds of formula described in patent and method for ob- 
taining same. No. 2,408,828. Romeo Wagner to Parke, Davis & Co. 
Steroidal compounds of formula described in patent and methods for ob- 
taining same No. 2,408,829. Romeo Wagner to Parke, Davis & Co. 
Steroidal compounds of formula described in patent and methods for ob- 
taining same. No. 2,408,830. Romeo Wagner to Parke, Davis & Co. 
Steroidal compounds of formula described in patent and methods for ob- 
taining same. No. 2,408,831. Romeo Wagner to Parke, Davis & Co. 
Pseudokryptogenin and its diacetate. No. 2,408,832, Romeo Wagner to 
Parke, Davis & Co. 
Steroidal compounds of formula described in patent and methods for ob- 
taining same. No. 2,408,833. Romeo Wagner to Parke, Davis & Co. 
Steroidal compounds of formula described in patent and methods for ob- 
taining same. No. 2,408,834. Romeo Wagner to Parke, Davis & Co. 
Steroidal compounds of formula described in patent and methods for ob- 
taining same. No, 2,408,835. Romeo Wagner to Parke, Davis & Co. 
Treating activatable substance to develop anti-rachitic (vitamin D) 
roperty, comprises heating and vaporizing substance, subjecting to 
high frequency electrical discharge between spaced electrodes, while 
in vapor state. No. 2,408,908. Lester Borchardt to General Mills, Inc. 
Esters of dimethylaminoethanol useful as local anesthetics. No. 2,409,001. 
— Shelton and Marcus Van Campen, Jr. to The Wm. S. Merrell 


o. 

Hydroxylated cyclopentano polyhydrophenanthrene compounds and method 
of making same. No. 2,409,043. Hans Inhoffen to Schering Corp. 

Producing substantially-pure d-tubocurarine chloride essentially comprises 
treating with picric acid the quaternary-base fraction of crude curare 
of curarine type, hydrolyzing resulting picrate in emulsion of hydro 
chloric acid and _ water-immiscible organic solvent for picric acid, 
separating precipitated d-tubocurarine chloride from aqueous phase, 
treating mother liquor with acid-adsorbing resin, drying treated mother 
liquor, crystallizing residue with minimum quantity of hydrochloric 
acid. No. 2,409,241. Joseph Bashour to E. R. Squibb & Sons. — 

Chemotherapeutic sulfanilamide derivatives. No. 2,409,291. William 
Lott and Raymond Van Winkle to E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

Process for preparing hydroxy-pregnane derivatives. No. 2,409,293. Rus- 
sell Marker to Parke, Davis & Co. 

Manufacture of nicotinic acid by oxidizing nicotine nitrate with nitric 
acid to nicotinic acid nitrate and converting the latter to nicotinic acid; 
improvement comprises adding aqueous solution of nicotine nitrate to 
from 9 to 16 parts of strong nitric acid per mol part of nicotine nitrate. 
ne 2,409,345. Russell Dean and Victor King to American Cyanamid 

0. 


Tetraacetyl ribonic acid and process of making. 


No. 2,409,455. Max 
Tishler to Merck & Co., Inc. 


* Metallurgy, Ores 


Concentrating fluorspar by freth flotation of pulps containing fluorspar 
values, comprising adding to pulp sodium dearide, lignin sulphonate 
and fluorspar collecting agent. No. 2,407,651. Julius Clemer an 
Ballard Clemmons to the Secretary of Interior of the United States 
of America. 

Producing metallic aluminum from low grade sources of alumina con- 
taining substantial amounts of silica, such as low grade bauxites, elays, 
and coal ashes. No. 2,408,241. Lucien Sturbelle. 

Austenitic chromium-nickel-iron alloy having high creep resistance to 
180° F. comprising 35% nickel, 15% chromium, 0.5 to 3.0% titanium, 
0.5 to 3.5% molybdenum or tungsten, 1.10 to 1.70% silicon, 0.75 to 
2.0% manganese, 0.30 to 0.80% carbon, balance iron. No. 2,408,771. 
Howard German to Driver-Harris Co. 

In concentrator and separator table unit for ore-pulp, base plate, trans- 
versely arranged divider partition on plate extending from one side 
wall and terminating in spaced relation from other side wall, second 
divider partition extending from last-named side wall having free end 

rtton terminating in sjaced relation to first-named side wall, discharge 
a in plate between free outer end of first-named partitioning divider 
and adjacent intermediate portion of second divider, etc. No. 2,408,797. 
Erwin McPheters, 

In blast-furnace charging-system having upper receiving-hopper internaily 
at atmospheric-pressure, its ay Ho bell, actuating-means opening 
and closing bell intermittently, lower ullveey-hen er and its bell dis- 
charging into top of furnace, etc. No. 2,408,945. Albert Mohr, Jr. 
and John Grilli. 

Shock-enduring steel alloy of high hardenability having composition, 
‘carbon, 0.40-1.00%; manganese, 0.35-2.50%, silicon, 0.80-2.75%, molyb- 
denum, 0.15-2.90%, titanium, 0.10-0.90%, silicon in excess of titanium, 
remainder iron. No. 2,409,016. Linwood Brown. 

Desulphurizing of molten iron and steel, steps comprise confining com- 
mercially pure calcium carbide to small restricted area on surface of 
body of molten metal, melting calcium carbide by means of electric 
arc, introducing molten calcium carbide into y of molten metal 
beneath surface thereof while molten metal is in state of agitation. 
No. 2,409,020. John Crowe to Air Reduction Co., Inc. 

Polishing surface of metal alloy of ‘“‘Monel” metal and chrome-nickel 
stainless steels, comprises subjecting alloy to electrolytic action as anode 
at current density of from % to 30 amperes per square inch and in 
electrolyte containing plurality of ingredients of which the followin 
are necessary ingredients, free sulphuric acid 15% to 55%, secon 
acid selected from vanadic, manganic and permanganic 2% to 20%, 
balance water. No. 2,409,097. Clements Batcheller. 

Aqueous, acid electroplating bath comprises in aqueous medium metal-ion 
yielding material consisting of mixture of sulfate and of chloride of 
nickel or cobalt, together with amount of sulfonated aryl aldehyde 
sufficient to permit brilliant cathodic deposit of metal to be obtained 
upon peones of electric current from anode comprising said metal 
through bath to cathode. No. 2,409,119. Meyer Freed to The Sey- 
mour Manufacturing Co. 

Aqueous electroplating bath for producing by electro-deposition under acid 
conditions brilliant, cathodic deposit of nickel, which bath comprises in 
addition to nickel ion yielding material selected from nickel sulfate, 
nickel chloride, and mixture of nickel sulfate and nickel chloride, 
thiourea as brightening agent. No. 2,409,120. Meyer Freed and Oscar 
Stocker to The Seymour Manufacturing Co. 

Cleaning aluminum to prepare for welding, consists in preparing aqueous 
solution of twenty per cent sodium sulphate and ten per cent nitric 
acid, immersing aluminum in aqueous solution whereby sodium bisul- 
phate is generated in presence of nitric acid to effect desired chemical 
action of aluminum. No. 2,409,271. Natacha Goldowski to Welding 
Research, Inc. 

In combination of blast furnace having wall comprising shell and lining, 
cinder notch therethrough, outer cooler for cinder notch projecting 
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through furnace wall, monkey cooler within outer cooler and monkey 
within monkey cooler, etc. No. 2,409,337. Joseph Yuhas. : 

Peageming coil of aluminum alloy for heat treatment, comprising plurality 
of spring coils having spac loops with successive loops of springs 
adapted to be positioned intermediate adjacent individual coils of metal 
to retain individual coils in spaced relation during heat treatment. 
No. 2,409,384. Victor Peterson to The Kawneer Co. ; 

In crusher, frame having upright bore, upstanding column having lower 
tapered portion extending into bore, split sleeve interposed between 
tapered column portion and bore, member secured to frame and span- 
ning lower end of bore. No. 2,409,391. Harvey Rumpel to Smith 
Engineering Works. 

Treating bimetallic billet having a less plastic component and a more 
plastic component assembled together comprising heating billet to bring 
it to hot rolling temperature of less plastic component, etc. No. 
2,409,422. Francis Egan to paperet Steel Corp. 

Treating metal oxide mixtures in finely divided form containing iron and 
chromium oxides for separate recovery of iron and chromium values 
free from gangue. No. 2,409,428. Daniel Gardner to Virginia Metal 
Industries, Inc. ; : ; ‘ 

Apparatus for hot finishing tin plate stock in form of thin strip having 
tin coating, comprising in combination pair of refractory walls having 
opposing faces in close proximity to each other, means carried by 
walls for maintaining faces at temperatures higher than melting point 
of tin, means normally moving strip rapidly through space between 
walls, means responsive to speed of strip for increasing distance be- 
tween faces when speed of strip diminishes. No. 2,409,431. Frederic 
Hess to Selas Corp. of America. s 

Extruded pipe for use under conditions requiring high creep resistance 
and high tensile strength, composed of lead and silver, containing 
0.7% to 1.5% of silver, balance being lead. No. 2,409,540. William 
Butcher and Arnold Lloyd to Goodlass Wall & Lead Industries, Ltd. 


* Organic 


reine aliphatic ype ee amino acids comprises reacting aliphatic 

amine having at least one replaceable hydrogen atom attached directly 
to amino nitrogen atom, with alkali metal cyanide and formaldehyde- 
yielding substance. No. 2,407,645. Frederick Bersworth to The 
Martin Dennis Co. 

Process for synthesis of 1-alkyl-8-methyl hexahydroindanone-4. No. 
2,407,672. icholas Milas to Research Corp. 

Process for synthesis of 1-keto-8-methylhexahydroindanol-1. No. 2,407,673. 
Nicholas Milas to Research Corp. 

Separating carbazole from anthracene cake in “fusion” method, im- 
provement comprising: mixing and agitating anthracene cake, in ab- 
sence of solvent-diluent, with solid | cae hydroxide while heating 
mixture to temperature to fuse anthracene cake but preventing tem- 
perature from rising above 235° C., separating by filtration potassium 
carbazolate crystals from resulting liquid mass. i‘ 2,407,677. John 
O’Brochta and Hugh Rodman, Jr. to Koppers Co., Inc. 

Production of halogenated hydrocarbon by passing over supported mercuric 
chloride catalyst a gaseous mixture of hydrogen halide and acetylene. 
No. 2,407,701. David Jones and Maddison Phillipson to Imperial 
Chemicals Industries, Ltd. 

New amino amide compounds of general formula described in patent. 
No. 2,407,703. Saul Kaplan to Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 

Reacting compound from group consisting of hydroxy chromans and 
hydroxy coumarans with Grignard reagent, reacting resultant mixture 
with polybasic acid anhydride, and acidifying reaction mixture. No. 
2,407,726. Lee Smith and William Rentrow, Jr. to Regents of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Continuous process for production of aliphatic-hydrocarbon chlorides 
from hydrogen chloride and aliphatic hydrocarbons comprises passing 
oxygen containing gas and hydrogen chloride in contact with cuprous 
chloride in reaction zone from 200° C. to.478° C. to form cupric 
chloride, removing water vapor, contacting cupric chloride with at least 
one aliphatic hydrocarbon at above 325° C. circulating reformed cuprous 
chloride to first reaction zone and_ recovering aliphatic-hydrocarbon 
chloride. No. 2,407,828. Everett Gorin to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Production of acrylonitrile comprises passing succinonitrile over catalyst 
selected from activated carbon, alumina, bauxite and alumina adsorbed 
on silica at temperature of 300° to 500° C., cooling resulting gases 
and separating acrylonitrile from hydrogen cyanide and other products. 
No. 2,407,848. Gardner Ray to hee Petroleum Co. 

Recovering adipic acid and hexamethylene diamine suitable for reuse 
from polymeric hexamethylene adipamide waste, comprises repeatedly 
hydrolyzing mass containing adipamide with mineral acid, removing 
adipic acid from hydrolyzed mixture of each hydrolyzing step. No. 
2,407,896. Clovis Myers to E. I, du Pont de Nemours £ Co. 

Making pentaerythritol comprising condensing acetaldehyde and formalde- 
hyde in presence of alkaline material, adding acidic precipitant for 
metal ion of alkaline material freeing formic acid, treating resulting 
mixture with monohydric alcohol, ete. No. 2,407,920. Richard Cox 
to Hercules Powder Co 

Ester of carboxylic sega acid and trimethyl butyl hexahydrobenzyl 
alcohol. No. 2,407,937. Alfred Rummelsburg to Hercules Powder Co. 

Simultaneously yy and metaliating acetophenone, comprises 
mixing compound with anhydrous alcoholate of alkali metal and large 
excess of dialkyl carbonate. No. 2,407,942. Vernon Wallingford and 
August Homeyer to Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. 

A p-substituted benzene sulfonamido pyrimidine compound having formula 
described in patent. No. 2,407,966. James Sprague to Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc. 

Electrolytic pinacol production. No. 2,408,036. Charles Boettger, Jr., 
Thomas Chambers and Ober Slotterbeck to Standard Oil Development Co, 

Reacting thiolacetic acid in presence of amine with organic halogen 
compound having halogen of atomic weight of at least 20 attached to 
only singly-bonded, non-aromatic carbon. No. 2,408,094. Albert Pavlic 
to E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Making alpha-halogeno-beta-acetylthiopropionic compound comprises re- 
acting thiolacetic acid with alpha-halogeno-acrylic compound of class con- 
sisting of alpha-chloroacrylic acid and its methyl ester. No. 2,408,095. 
William Peppel to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Polyhydroxyamino compounds. No. 2,408(096. John Pierce and John 
Wotiz; said Wotiz to said Pierce. 

Ober Slotterbeck 


Electrolytic ron of pinacols. 
Production of _— molecular weight polyene aldehydes, comprises sub- 


No. 2,408,101. 
to Standard Oil Development Co. 
jecting crotonaldehyde to condensation reaction in reaction medium 


comprising water, lower aliphatic alcohol and condensation otalyet 
er 


comprising member of secondary amines and salts thereof. Hig 
molecular weight mono- and poly-hydroxy alcohols prepared b 
ecting crotonaldehyde to condensation reaction. No. 2,408,127. 
eymour and Victor Salvin to Celanese Corp. of America. 
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Production of 2-methyl-1,2-propanediamine, comprise reacting 2-methyl- 
2-nitro-l-propanol with ammonia under pressure at 20 to 85° C., sub- 
jecting resultant mixture to hydrogenation in presence of a aera 
tion catalyst at elevated temperature and pressure. No. 2,408,171. 
Harold Johnson to Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Production of 2-methyl-1,2-propanediamine, comprise subjecting 2-nitropro- 
pane, ammonia, and formaldehyde at elevated temperature and pres. 
sure, then subjecting resultant mixture to hydrogenation in presence 
of a hydrogenation catalyst at elevated temperature and pressure. No. 
2,408,172. Maryan Matuszak to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Manufacturing methyl acrylate comprises thermally decomposing methy! 
alpha-acetoxypropionate at temperature of 400° to 600° C. and pres- 
sure of 3 to 60 atmospheres. No. 2,408,177. William Ratchford and 
Charles Fisher to the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States 
of America. 


Producing fatty acid esters of d-isoascorbic acid said esters containing un- 
substituted ene-diol group comprising reacting calcium 2-ketogluconate 
with saturated fatty acid containing 12 to 18 carbon atoms in presence 
of concentrated sulfuric acid. Vo. 2,408,182. Percy Wells and 
Daniel Swern to the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States 
of America. 


Aromatic amine salt of 3-methyl-butyl, 2-ethyl-hexyl orthophosphate. 
No. 2,408,232. Herschel Smith and Troy Cantrell to Gulf Oil Corp. 


Hydrolyzing aliphatic sulphonyl chloride by reacting with aqueous caustic 
alkali, improvement consists in ee reaction in presence of organic 
nitrogenous base. No. 2,408,300. Thomas Dillon to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 


Beta-phenyl-alpha-alpha-dimethyl-alpha-amino ethane. No. 2,408,345. 
_ helton and Marcus Van Campen, Jr. to The Wm. S. Merrell 
0 


Product obtained by condensing ketone with primary aminoindan in 
presence of acidic condensation catalyst, aminoindan having amino group 
directly attached to carbon atom of aromatic ring and having hydrogen 
atom attached to at least one of adjacent nuclear aromatic carbon atoms. 


No. 2,408,391, Carlin Gibbs to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Treating glyceride oil containing natural color bodies to decolorize same 
comprises intimately contacting glyceride oil with preformed hydrous 
alkali metal soap of saturated and unsaturated fat acids. No. 2,408,454. 
Francis Sullivan. 


4-keto-tetrahydrothiophenes carrying substituents in 2-position selected 
from alkyl, substituted-alkyl, aryl, fatty acid and fatty acid ester groups. 
No. 2,408,519. Anthony Avison, Franz Bergel, and John Haworth to 
Roche Products, Ltd. 

Forming scratch resistant article comprising forming bath containing 
compound selected from aluminum ethoxide, ethyl silicate, magnesium 
methoxide and magnesium ethoxide dissolved in liquid selected from 
xylol, methyl alcohol, and anhydrous ethyl alcohol, Lemme J blank of 
organic synthetic resin of type capable of being superficially softened 
by bath and having water therein of amount to react with compound 
in bath between forming dies having finished optical surfaces, etc. 
No. 2,408,540. William Ewart Williams. . x 

Manufacture of nitro compounds of formula described in patent. No. 
2,408,607. Gerard Buckley to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Production of substituted quinazolones from organic phosphazo com- 
pounds. No. 2,408,633. Alfred Guenther and Jack Morgan to General 
Aniline & Film Corp. ' : 

Preparing acyl guanidines comprises reacting guanidine carbonate with 
alkali metal in anhydrous solvent selected from ethyl alcohol and 
p-dioxane, re a solution of guanidine, reacting with 
ester of acid selected from alkyl, aryl and mixed alkyl and aryl car- 
boxylic acids. No. 2,408,694. John Simons and Welcome 
to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. | 

Wax-like heat-reaction product of stoichiometrical proportions of aliphatic 
pepeiee and halogenated aromatic compound selected from nuclearly 
alogenated aromatic monocarboxylic and ortho-dicarboxylic acids and 
acid halides. No. 2,408,700. Murray Sprung to General Electric Co. 

Making toluene in high concentration from petroleum naptha comprises 
contacting naptha at 850 to 1100° F. with catalyst free of alkali metals 
consisting of alumina gel promoted with 5 to 10 per cent of molyb- 
denum oxide. No. 2,408,724. James Bailie and Rodney Shankland 
to Standard Oil Co. ; ‘ 

Making esters of phosphorous acid comprises reacting gopome selected 
from alcohols and phenols with phosphorus trichloride in presence of 
organic base having tertiary nitrogen atom. No. 2,408,744. Karl 
Engel to Allied Chemieal & Dye Corp. | 7 

—- coal for coking, comprising storing, conveying and preheating 
of raw coal in coarser grain sizes, adapted to protect coal against 
deleterious action of air and carbon dioxide, segregating hot coal into 
size classes, pulverizing larger size class to — fineness, to pro- 
duce reduced bulk density of coal when mixed with smaller size-class, 
intimately mixing several classes, accumulating mixture in ¢harge 
hopper, ready for coking. No. 2,408,810. Franz Puening. 

Production of acrylyl compound comprises adding vinylidene chloride to 
mixture of sulfuric acid and formaldehyde polymers thereof, mixture 
containing water such that concentration of sulfuric acid is not greater 
than 85%. No. 2,408,889. Nancy Short to Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. 

Non-toxic surface-active choline-like compounds of formula described 
in patent. No, 2,408,893. Kenneth Swan and Norman White. 

Isoascorbic compounds represented by formula described in patent. No. 
2,408,897. Percy Wells and Daniel Swern to the Secretary of Agri 
culture of the United States of America. 

Preparing esters of polyhydroxy compounds and unsaturated higher fatty 
acids comprises saturating unsaturated bonds of unsaturated higher 
fatty acid by halogenation to form saturated higher fatty acid, con- 
verting acid into acid chloride, reacting acyl derivative with at least 
one hydroxyl group of polyhydroxy compound to form ester, dehalo 
gees acid radical portion of ester to reestablish unsaturated bonds. 

o. 2,408,905. Howard Black and Charles Overley to Industrial 
Patents Corp. 

Preparation of tertiary alkyl mercaptans ayn | twelve carbon atoms per 
molecule by catalytic addition of hydrogen sulfide to tertiary olefin poly- 
mers — twelve carbon atoms per molecule wherein crude reaction 
product is formed comprising tertiary mercaptans having twelve carbon 
atoms per molecule, mercaptans having eight carbon atoms per molecule, 
mercaptans having four carbon atoms per molecule, and unreacted olefin 
polymers. No. 2,408,920. Harry Drennan to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Separating isoprene from mixture with mono-olefins and paraffins having 
vapor pressures close to isoprene comprises adding isopropylamine to 
mixture in quantity to form constant — azeotropes with each 
component, subjecting mixture to fractional distillation to distill off 
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azeotropic fraction made up of components other than isoprene, con- 
tinuing distillation at higher still head temperature to obtain azeotropic 
fraction which predominates in isoprene. No. 2,408,922. Theodore 
Evans, Rupert Morris, and Edward Shokal to Shell Development Co. 

Separating oro acid from crude extract containing nordi- 
"‘Edrasuiavels acid and impurities dissolved in low aliphatic ether 
solvent comprises adding ethylene dichloride to extract, evaporating ether 
solvent and portion of ethylene dichloride until solution is reduced to 
consistency of thin syrup, crystallizing nordihydroguaiaretic acid, wash- 
ing impurities by means of ethylene dichloride. No. 2,408,924. Ole 
Gisvold to Regents of the University of Minnesota. | Ses ; 

Production of ester of carboxylic acid comprises: reacting nitrile with 
olefin in presence of water and strong acid selected from sulfuric acid, 
phosphoric acid, and benzenesulfonic acid, maintaining temperature at 
40° to 200° pressure to maintain liquid phase. No. 2,408,940. 
John Mahan to Phillips Petroleum Co. | . teeth i, 

Manufacturing primary amines by catalytically hydrogenating nitriles in 
resence of ammonia, distilling primary amines from secondary amines 
ormed in hydrogenation, step of adding secondary amine residues to 
each succeeding tch of nitrile to be hydrogenated. No. 2,408,959. 
Lou Stegemeyer to Emery Industries, Inc. : 

Purification of diolefins contaminated by presence of small proportions 
of acetylenes of same boiling points, comprises reacting hydrocarbon 
mixture contaitfing acetylenes and diolefins with water in vapor phase 
in presence of catalyst at 300° C. and partial pressure of diolefins 
below 100 mm. of mercury. No, 2,408,970. Thomas Doumani and 
Davis Skinner to Union Oil Co. of California. : 

Isolating coal tar base from mixture ——- plurality of such bases, 
steps comprise reacting mixture with phosphoric acid in medium in 
which saturation solubility of phosphate of base to be isolated is low 
to form phosphate of base together with other base phosphates, in- 
oculafing reaction mixture with crystal of = of base to be 
isolated to cause precipitation. No. 2,408,975. arl Engel to Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. . : . . ; 

Preparing alkoxy acetals by reaction of alkali metal alkoxide with diethyl 
acetal of chloracetaldehyde, improvement comprises carrying out reac- 
tion in presence of inorganic iodide. No. 2,409,015. Carl Bordenca 
and Clifford Thor to The Visking Corp. : : , j 

Manufacturing dialkyl phosphate derivatives comprises reacting aliphatic 
alcohol with phosphorus trichloride to form crude product containing 
dialkyl hydrogen phosphite and chlorinating product to produce corres- 
ponding dialkyl chlorophosphate, No. 2,409,039. Edgar Hardy and 
Gennady Kosolapoff to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Beta-amino, beta-propyl glutaro-nitriles and process of preparing them. 
No. 2,409,061. Richard Norris to Sinclair sage 5, Bs ; 
Alkylating benzene comprises contacting mixture of benzene and sulfur 
compound selected from alkyl mercaptans and alkyl sulfides with copper 
yrophosphate at 200-525° C. No. 2,409,080. Carlisle Thacker and 

Richmond Bell to The Pure Oil Co. 

Reaction products of nitriles and aldehydes. No. 2,409,086. Joseph 
Walker to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ; 

Diary] guanidine addition products. No. 2,409,109. Arnold Davis to 
American Cyanamid Co. | F : ; 

Preparing acrylonitrile comprises reacting acetylene and hydrocyanic acid 
in aqueous solution of cuprous halide as catalyst at 60° to 100° C. 
No. 2,409,124. Ralph Heuser to American Cyanamid Co. 

Quinonylamino-n-alkylenesulfonic acids as printing aids. No. 2,409,127. 
Roy Kienle and Chester Amick to American Cyanamid Co. 

Chemical compounds from group consisting of derivatives of 5-amino-1,3- 

zodioxole represented by formula described in patent. No. 2,409,133. 
Hans Lecher and John Goulding to American Cyanamid Co. 

Derivatives of 6-amino-1,3-benzodioxan. No. 2,409,134. Hans Lecher, 

John Goulding and Robert Parker to American Cyanamid Co. 


Separating tall oil into useful fractions comprises mixing tall oil with 
liquid ester of levulinic acid to form apparently homogeneous solution, 
eon Me solution to stand at room temperature until waxy solid pre- 
cipitates, separating —) from supernatant and i to below 
room temperature whereby fraction consisting largely of fatty acids 
recipitates. No. 2,409,137. Kermit Longley to Guahee Chemical 
*roducts Corp. 


Production of rosin ester of low unsaturation from rosin of high unsatura 
tion, process for concurrently effecting esterification and reduction of 
unsaturation, consists in heating rosin to 150° C. to 300° C. and 
subjecting heated rosin to action of alcohol and of from 0.5% to 25% 
by weight of rosin of sulfur. No. 2,409,173. Frederick Webb to 
Ridbo Laboratories, Inc. 


Recovering resin from resin-bearing coal of Utah type wherein resin 
is separated from bulk of coal to produce resin concentrate consisting 
of resin admixed with coal, steps comprise heating resin concentrate 
to 185° C. dissolving resin content of concentrate in hydrocarbon sol- 
vent, separating insoluble coal from resin solution by filtration. No. 
2,409,216. Ernest Lee to Interchemical Corp. 


Isolating butadiene fraction from gas mixture containing butadiene and 
hydrocarbons of greater volatility than butadiene, comprises scrubbing 
mixture with solvent to obtain solution containing butadiene and more 
volatile hydrocarbons, and scrubbed gas free of butadiene, distilling so 
lution and removing butadiene fraction at int below head of column 
and above feed point, etc. No. 2,409,250. dward Cannon and Herbert 
Stuewe to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


Polyfluoroethyl ether containing at least three fluorine atoms attached to 
ethyl group, of which at least one fluorine atom is attached to alpha 
carbon atom. No. 2,409,274. Willam Hanford and George Rigby to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


From water-soluble to water-dispersible aliphatic carboxylic acid esters 
of aliphatic hydroxy-polycarboxylic acids, aliphatic carboxylic acid 
radical of which contains less than 6 carbon atoms, at least one 
carboxyl group of hydroxy-polycarboxylic acid being amide-linked to 
carboxylic aaa amide of polyamine containing at least one free primary 
amino group, said amide-linkage occurring through primary amino group 
of carboxylic acid amide of polyamine. No. 2,409,275. Benjamin Harris. 

Unsaturated amines and process for making same. No. 2,409,287. Morris 
Kharasch and Charles Fuchs to Eli Lilly & Co. 

Fluoroacetamide of general formula described in patent. No. 2,409,315. 
grorse Rigby and Herman Schroeder to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

0. 


Ester of polyalkyl cyclohexanol and thioclyano-substituted aliphatic car- 
boxylic acid, which contains no more than three alkyl radicals directly 
linked to nuclear carbon atoms of cyclohexy] radical, all alkyl radicals 
are directly linked to nuclear carbon atoms by primary carbon atoms, 
one of alkyl radicals directly linked to nuclear carbon atom in 5 posi- 
tion relative to acid radical, and other alkyl radicals directly linked to 
nuclear carbon atom in 3 position relative to acid radical. No. 2,409,329. 
Paul Williams to Shell dvdlioment Co. 
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Improved process for reacting ethylene and isobutane to form diisopropyl, 
comprises conducting reaction in two sets of reactors having two reac- 
tors in each set, passing portion of isobutane feed to bottom of first 
reactor of each set, passing portion of isobutane-ethylene feed to 
bottom of each reactor, and also to intermediate point of first reactor 
of set, passing from common catalyst source portion of liquid aluminum 
chloride-hydrocarbon complex catalyst to bottom of first reactor of each 
set, etc. No. 2,409,389. Clarence Ringham to Phillips Petroleum Co. 


* Packaging 


Rendering container of fibrous material impervious and increasing rights 
of container comprising placing in outer shell of fibrous stock liquid 
filler which is normally solid, inserting inner shell of fibrous stock, 
extrude filler between walls of shells, allowing filler to solidify. No. 
2,407,639. Frank Gilbert, Jr. 

In combination with capping machine having closure hopper and capping 
head, feed chute for conducting closures from hopper to capping head, 
suction means communicating with chute for removing dust and foreign 
particles from chute and clesures, and means for providing balanced 
pressure around closures. No. 2,407,751. Robert Geoweet to Crown 
Cork & Seal Co. 

Method and apparatus for sealing cartons. No. 2,407,781. Reynolds 
Guyer to Waldorf Paper Products Co. 

Flat tubular four-sided carton blank folded along two parallel longitudinal 
score lines, heat-sealable liner sheet adhered to inner surface of 
tubular carton blank, ete. No. 2,407,802. Herbert Stotter. 

ey for mixing and filling beverages. No. 2,408,107. Robert 

tewart to Crown Cork & Seal Co. 


In apparatus for filling and discharging receptacles, means for feeding 
material to receptacle, one-revolution clutch, manual means for closing 
clutch, means responsive to operation of clutch for initiating feed of 
material to receptacle, adjustable means for opening clutch during 
course of its one revolution, weighing means, means responsive to action 
of weighing means for stopping feed of materiad to the receptacle, ete. 
No. 2,408,225. William Peterson to St. Regis Paper Co. 

Closure device comprises rotatable closure body provided with pair of 
spaced recesses opening outward, each shouldered to provide neck por- 
tion and enlarged inner portion with closed base, peg slidably mounted 
in each recess for movement between elevated and depressed positions 
and rotatable in depressed position, etc. No. 2,408,233. Sydney Smith 
to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


In container capping ~~ base, straight-line steam tunnel mounted 
on base, tunnel including top wall and two side walls to define inlet 
and outlet at respective opposite ends of walls, conveyor means carried 
by base to move containers through tunnel, top wall of tunnel positioned 
to lie adjacent mouths of containers, means carried by and below 
tunnel top wall to apply and seal caps upon containers, ete. No. 
2,408,447. Harry Rau to Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 


Bottle closure comprising hollow body portion provided at lower end with 
plurality of valve-sealable openings, core member positioned interiorly 
within y portion spaced therefrom to provide path for fluids, core 
game provided at lower end with plurality of recesses to guide 
reely movable valve-members capable of obturating openings but limited 
as to movement by space between_recesses and interior surface of body 
portion. No. 2,408,634. Harry Hagen. 


*Paints, Pigments 


Temporary powder paint characterized by pene solubility before and after 
application, in aqueous alkali, alcohol, gasoline, painter’s naphtha, and 
similar solvents, and resistance to atmospheric conditions for short 
periods of time, comprising dispersion of pigment in reaction product 
of rosin with 65%-75% of molar equivalent of monoethanolamine to 
form rosin ester, reaction product containing free acid. No. 2,408,814. 
George Selden to Interchemical Corp. 


Intaglio printing ink comprising coloring matter dispersed in vehicle com- 
ober es solution of Utah type coal resin in aliphatic hydrocarbon solvent 
aving volatility in range between benzene and toluene. No. 2,409,214. 
Ernest Lee to Interchemical Corp. 

Heat drying printing ink comprising pigment dispersed in vehicle com- 
prises solution of coal resin free from coal in petroleum hydrocarbon 
solvent substantially non-volatile at 20° C. and volatilizes readily when 
heated to 150° C. No. 2,409,215. Ernest Lee to Interchemical Corp. 

Chemical-resistant and non-tacky film-forming paint composition com- 
ober in 100 parts by weight 12 to 15 parts by weight of polybutenes 
aving molecular weights between 60,000 and 300,000 as determined 
by Staudinger viscosity method, 55 to 70 parts by weight of volatile 
hydrocarbon liquid, 4 to 8 parts by weight of an alkanol having 1 to 
3 carbon atoms per molecule dissolved in volatile hydrocarbon liquid 
with polybutenes, remaining parts being suspended solid filler with 
= , of wetting agent. No. 2,409,336. David Young to 
asco, Inc. 


*Paper and Pulp 


In Fourdrinier paper making machine, including moving wire member 
for supporting wet paper stock, suction box below portion of member, 
smooth wear-resistant cover on box, cover consisting of plurality of elon- 
gated wax-impregnated end-of-grain wood blocks which extend trans- 
versely across suction box at angle to line of travel of moving wire 
member. No. 2,408,176. Jean Proulx. 


Treatment of sulfite wood pulp, comprises forming slurry comprising 8% 
by weight of sulfite wood pulp in 7% aqueous solution of sodium hydrox- 
ide, digesting slurry at 90 to 103° C. for 1 hour, treating digested 
slurry with 2% aqueous solution of chlorine for 30 minutes, subject- 
ing treated slurry to plurality of treatments with aqueous solutions of 
sodium hydroxide at 50 to 60° C. and aqueous solutions of chlorine, 
said solutions being of lower concentration than solutions employed in 
initial treatment, etc. No. 2,408,849. Clifford Haney, Mervin Martin 
and Troy Andrews to Celanese Corp. of America. 

Straining fibrous suspensions, particularly paper pulp, comprising supply- 
ing pulp to be strained to bottom surface of strainer element having 
straining slots which have side walls which are divergent upwardly, 
ete. No. 2,409,524. Sten Einarsson Ahlfors. 


*Petroleum 


Improved method for catalytic dehydrogenation of hydrocarbons selected 
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from class of mono-olefins and aralkyls having at least two carbon 
atoms in alkyl group comprises contacting hydrocarbon diluted with 
1 to 30 volumes of steam per volume of hydrocarbon at 1000° F. to 
1600° F. with catalyst comprising major portion of zinc oxide and 
minor portion of oxide, selected from iron oxide, manganese oxide, 
cobalt oxide, nickel oxide and chromium oxide, and minor proportion 
of promoter comprising potassium oxide, No. 22,800. Kenneth Kearby 
to Ctandard Oil Development Co. . 

Continuous process for production in vapour phase of branched chain 
alkanes from normal alkane feedstock by isomerization at moderate 
reaction temperature and at atmospheric pressure to 50 atmospheres 
consisting in contacting stream of normal alkane feedstock with solid 
unsupported aluminum halide, etc. No. 2,407,637. Eric Fawcett to 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd. 

Composition of matter consisting of cyclopentane and neohexane and con- 
taining about 30 to 90% by volume of cyclopentane which is substantially 
free from normal pentane and is characterized by boiling range of 120 
to 124° F. No. 2,407,716. Robert Marschner to Standard Oil Co. | 

Aviation combat fuel showing high supercharge octane number and high 
rich mixture response comprising blend of 40% to 80% commercial 
isooctane and 20% to 60% of ae ey pelea No. 2,407,- 
717. Robert Marschner to Standard Oil " ‘ 

Super aviation fuel comprising between 85 and 60 volume percent isooctane 
and between 15 and 40 volume percent of azeotropic mixture comprising 
between 40 and 60 volume percent of diisopropyl and between 60 and 
40 volume percent of acetone. No. 2,407,718. Robert Marschner and 
Don Carmody to Standard Oil Co. 

Conversion of hydrocarbons of higher boiling point to motor fuel of 
hich quality comprises subjecting liquid hydrocarbon to cracking con- 
ditions of time, temperature and pressure to convert substantial por- 
tion of gasoline and other portions to olefines, in presence of solid, 
particle-form adsorptive contact. mass maintained in suspension_ in 
charge. No. 2,407,817. Arthur Danner to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Separately recovering plurality of successively higher-boiling aromatic 
hydrocarbons from mixture containing them and non-aromatic hydro- 
carbons which, upon distillation of mixture, normally form low-boiling 
azeotropes with aromatic hydrocarbons. No, 2,407,820. Emmett Dur- 
rum to Shell Development Co. . 

Continuous process of separating aliphatic conjugated diolefin from ad- 
mixture with close-boiling corresponding olefin and paraffin comprises 
continuously feeding diolefin-containing mixture and from one-half. to 
three times its weight of sulfur dioxide into fractional -distillation 
column, etc. No. 2,407,825. Frederick Frey and Robert Snow to 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions of oil-in-water type, characterized by sub- 
jecting emulsion to action of surface-active heat-polymerized aminoal- 
cohol of formula described in patent. No. 2,407,895. Louis Monson, 
William Anderson and Fred Jenkins to Petrolite Corp., Ltd. 

Effecting catalytic conversion of hydrocarbon at elevated temperature 
with catalyst consisting of minor effective amount of boric oxide and 
major amount of relatively inert catalyst carrier, improvement com- 
prises forming mixture of steam and boric acid, passing mixture 
through reaction zone with fluid hydrocarbon reactant. No. 2,407,918. 
James Burgin to Shell Development Co. 

Lubricant comprising lubricating oi! and oil-soluble, polymerized ester 
of formula described in patent. No. 2,407,954. Merrell Fenske and 
George Cummings to Rohm & Haas Co. 

Separating fecprene from refinery cracked stock comprises subjecting 
stock to distillation in presence of aqueous acetone to obtain azeotropic 
mixture containing isoprene as distillate, subjecting distillate to extrac- 
tive distillation in presence of acetone, separating distillate fraction 
containing isoprene in high concentration, fractionally distilling resultant 
material to obtain isoprene. No. 2,407,997. John Patterson to Standard 
Oil Development Co. 

Separating propylene from ethylene comprises scrubbing gas containing 
two with boron fluoride-sulfurie acid catalyst mixture under condi- 
tions for selective polymerization of propylene. No. 2,408,010. Edward 
Wadley and Joseph Horeczy to Standard Oil Development Co. j 

Distillation of hydrocarbons which have heen contacted with sulfuric acid, 
step of adding to hydrocarbons, prior to distillation, small amount of 
alkali metal salt of phenol. No, 2,408,011. David Walsh, Jr. and 
Elza Camp to Standard Oil Development Co. 

In continuous isomerization process in which normal paraffin of at least 
four carbon atoms per molecule in admixture with promotional amounts 
of hydrogen halide are contacted under isomerization reaction condi- 
tions with catalyst bed cumpritas anhydrous aluminum halide adsorbed 
on porous support, steps of replacing, at intervals hydrogen halide in 
feed mixture with anhydrous aluminum halide without altering con- 
ditions of operation. o. 2,408,018. Otto Gerbes to Standard Oil 
Development Co. 

Improving lubricating oils to decrease sludge formation and decrease 
tendency to cause corrosion of metal surfaces comprising treating entire 
body of oil with small amount of phosphatide and mononuclear aromatic 
sulfur containing compound. No. 2,408,090. Sidney Musher to 
Musher Foundation Inc. 

Improved mineral oil composition comprising major amount of mineral 
oil and minor amount of oil-soluble trivalent metal salt of N-alkyl, 
alkylol ortho phthalamidic acid. No. 2,408,103. Herschel Smith, Troy 
Cantrell and John Peters to Gulf Oi) Corp. 

Dehydrogenating hydrocarbons having from 2 to 5 carbon atoms com- 
prises passing hydrocarbons at dehydrogenating temperatures and pres- 
sures over catalyst of major proportion of aluminum oxide and minor 
equal a wT of chromium oxide and nickel heated to 1800° to 
2000° F. No. 2,408,131. Alexis Voorhies, Jr. to Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Co. 

Continuous production of diolefin from corresponding mono-olefin by 
catalytic dehydrogenation comprises continuously contacting mono- 
olefin having at least four non-quaternary carbon atoms in straight 
chain in presence of two mols of steam per mol of mono-olefin at 580° 
C. and at gaseous hourly space velocity between 300 and 3000 with 
dehydrogenation catalyst of homogeneous mixture of iron oxide, bis- 
muth oxide and potassium oxide. No. 2,408,139. Carlos Gutzeit to 
Shell Development Co. 

Catalyst adapted for effecting dehydrogenation at temperatures above 
580° C. in presence of steam consisting of major mol amount of iron 
—, ee _ oy of — ane potassium and minor 
mol amount of at least one mol per cent of chromium ide. ’ 
2,408,140. Carlos Gutzeit to Stell Development Co. — me 

Improved process for catalytic dehydrogenation of low molecular weight 
olefins, comprises adding steam to olefins in ratio of 15:1 to 1:1 of 
steam to olefins, passing mixture at 1000 to 1600° F. over catalyst 
comprising major proportion of magnesium oxide and minor proportion 
of chromium oxide and alkaline oxide. No. 2,408,146. enneth 
Kearby to Jasco, Inc. 
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Improved process for production of monoalkyl derivative of alkylatable 
aromatic hydrocarbon, comprises passing hydrocarbon mixture com- 
prising olefin hydrocarbon of not more than 6 carbon atoms per mole- 
cule and molar excess of alkylatable aromatic hydrocarbon together 
with not more than 1 per cent by weight of reactants of hydrogen 
chloride through bed of solid granular catalyst, etc. No. 2,408,167. 
Harold Hepp to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Improved process for alkylation of aromatic hydrocarbon, comprises 
alkylating and alkylatable aromatic hydrocarbon in presence of liquid 
alkylation catalyst comprising hydrofluoric acid. No. 2,408,173. Maryan 
Matuszak to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

In continuous process for converting hydrocarbons by action of aluminum 
halide-hydrocarbon complex catalyst of predetermined activity in pres- 
ence of hydrogen halide steps which comprise maintaining reaction 
tower filled with column of feed hydrocarbon in continuous liquid phase, 
tower being packed with inert contact material, etc. No. 2,408,186. 
Harold Atwell and Howard Gross to The Texas Co. 

Preparing complex catalyst formed by reacting aluminum chloride with 
kerosene in presence of hydrogen halide comprises maintaining in con- 
tact zone aluminum chloride in solid granular form, circulating through 
contact zone in contact with solid halide stream of saturated aliphatic 
Cs hydrocarbons in liquid phase, etc. No. 2,408,187. Harold Atwell 
to The Texas Co. 

Conversion of hydrocarbons in reaction catalyzed by aluminum chloride 
comprises contacting hydrocarbon with aluminum chloride in reaction 
zone, passing vaporous effluent from reaction zone containing hydro- 
carbon vapors and aluminum chloride vapors into contact with liquid 
antimony trichloride effecting separation of aluminum chloride vapors 
from hydrocarbon vapors. No. 2,408,294. Samuel Carney to Phillips 
Petroleum Co. 

Alkylating paraffinic hydrocarbon having at least three carbon atoms 
with olefinic hydrocarbon having at least three carbon atoms, improve- 
ment comprises contacting paraffinic hydrocarbon and olefinic hydro 
carbon with hydrogen fluoride alkylation catalyst in reaction zone, in 
presence of material selected from chlorine, bromine, and iodine. No. 
2,408,329. Jacob Meadow to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Isomerization of saturated hydrocarbon vor gga | stock comprises com 
mingling with charging stock a recycle stock. o. 2,408,548. Herman 
Bloch to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Production of motor fuel comprises subjecting relatively heavy hydrocarbon 
oil to pyrolytic cracking in heating coil and communicating reaction 
chamber, separating non-vaporous liquid residue from pyrolytically 
formed vaporous conversion products, commingling slurry of cracking 
catalyst with light hydrocarbon oil and passing mixture through reac- 
tion zone wherein it is heated to catalytic cracking temperature, etc 
No. 2,408,580. Davis Read, Jr. to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Minimizing corrosion in oil cracking still, comprises supplying to stream 
undergoing heating, successive increments of adsorbent consisting of 
calcium hydroxide, adapted to react with corrosive compounds generated 
by decomposition of ingredients in oil. No. 2,408,584. Arthur Smith 
to Jenkins Petroleum Process Co. 

Catalytic conversion of hydrocarbons comprises flowing granulated catalyst 
downwardly by gravity through successive zones of reaction and re- 
generation, introducing hydrocarbons into reaction zone and main- 
taining elevated conversion temperature while hydrocarbons flow through 
reaction zone countercurrently to flowing catalyst, etc. No. 2,408,600. 
Clyde Berg to Union Oil Co. of California. 

Converting olefin hydrocarbons in which olefin hydrocarbons are absorbed 
in acid polymerizing catalyst at temperatures below polymerizing tem- 
peratures and extract obtained is heated under pressure to temperature 
to polymerize absorhed olefins in liquid phase, improvement comprises 
mixing extract while at temperature below polymerizing temperatures 
and at polymerizaing pressure with hydrocarbon vapors comprising 
substantial proportion of isoparaffin hydrocarbon boiling above poly- 
merizing temperature at polymerizing pressure ete. 0. 2,408,725. 
Arnold Belchetz to The M. W. Kellogg Co. 

Converting normal to slightly branched hydrocarbons to highly branched 
isomers hy unitary two-stage process. No. 2,408,752. Robert Burk 
to The Standard Oil Co. 

Heating hydrocarbons to high temperature for short time to form ethylene 
and propylene, Cs and Cs aliphatic hydrocarbons, and aromatics, 
separating Cs and lighter nedscontbone containing propylene and ethylene, 
aliphatic fraction selected from Cs hydrocarbons, Cs hydrocarbons and 
mixture thereof, comprising normal paraffinic hydrocarbon, and Ce and 
heavier hydrocarbon fraction containing aromatics, etc. No. 2,408,753. 
Robert Burk to The Standard Oil Co. 

Alkylating isoparaffin with mixture of different olefins comprises adding 
mixed olefin feed to mixture of isoparaffin and A1C1s-hydrocarbon com- 
plex catalyst prepared by agitating, prior to alkylation reaction proper, 
suspension of A1lCl1s in isoparaffin while adding olefin in small incre 
ments until dark reddish brown mobile liquid catalyst consisting of 
aluminum chloride-hydrocarbon complex catalyst is formed. No. 
408,798. Richard Meinert to Standard Oil Development Co. 

In hydrocarbon conversion process wherein desired hydrocarbon conver- 
sion reaction is catalyzed by means of aluminum halide catalyst and 
hydrogen halide promoter, continuous method of operation comprises 
passing at least portion of hydrocarbon to be converted in liquid phase, 
in absence of promoter upwardly through bulk supply of aluminum 
halide disposed in catalyst supply zone. o. 2,408,941. Julian Mavity 
and Walter Moss to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Catalytic conversion of hydrocarbons wherein finely divided catalyst par- 
ticles are contacted in reaction zone with hydrocarbons at conversion 
conditions, resultant contaminated catalyst continuously withdrawn and 
contacted in regeneration zone with oxygen-containing gas to remove 
contaminant by combustion and regenerated catalyst continuously with- 
drawn and returned to reaction zone, improvement comprises passing 
contaminated catalyst downwardly prior to regeneration through coking 
zone in countercurrent contact with upwardly flowing hot spent re- 
“eee gas. No. 2,408,943. Lev Mekler to Universal Oil Products 


0. 

Catalytically reforming low boiling hydrocarbon reactants of gasoline 
and naphtha —« range into high anti-knock motor fuels, com- 
prises heating low boiling hydrocarbon reactant charging stock with 
hydrogen-bearing gas having 50 mol per cent hydrogen in heating 
zone at superatmospheric pressure from 150 to 800 Ibs. per sq. in. ga. 
to reaction temperature of 925 to 1050° F. in short period of time, 
passing heated reactants into contact with reforming catalyst bed in 
enclosed zone at suitable space velocity to effect temperature drop from 
25 to 100° F. between entry and exit of reactants, etc. No. 2,408,948. 
Cecilio Ocon and Ernest Ocon; said Cecilio Ocon to said Ernest Ocon 

Conversion of hydrocarbons wherein hydrocarbon charging stock is con 
verted in reaction zone in presence of hydrogen halide, comprises 
separating from products of conversion step gas mixture containing 
hydrogen halide and normally gaseous hydrocarbons, contacting mixture 
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with solid adsorbent to separate hydrogen halide® contacting solid ad- 
sorbent with portion of charging stock in liquid phase to dissolve ad- 
sorbed hydrogen halide in liquid portion of charging stock. No. 2,408,- 
950. Herman Pines and Herman Bloch to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Logging oil and gas wells that are drilled with aid of circulating drillin 
uid in order to determine light hydroearbon content of drilling mu 
emerging from well indicative of nature of formation penetrated re- 
gardless of variations during drilling in properties of mud causing varia- 
tions in its ability to retain hydrocarbons. No. 2,408,964. William 
Winn and Patrick Dougherty to Sun Oil Co. : 

Logging oil wells comprises treating drilling mud delivered from well to 
separate therefrom drilling fluid and cuttings, mixing cuttings with 
aseous carbon dioxide at superatmospheric pressure to cause carbon 
ioxide to permeate cuttings, lowering pressure on cuttings to remove 
carbon dioxide and any hydrocarbons admixed therewith, subjecting 
mixture to treatment including analysis to determine amount of hydro- 
carbons. No. 2,408,965. William Winn and Patrick Dougherty to 
Sun Oil Co. , £ 

Deoiling wax comprises continuously supplying flowable stream of wax- 
oil slurry under pressure to filtering surface, propelling slurry along 
filtering surface in confined channel while progressively filtering oil 
therefrom to separate semi-solid wax, while progressively compacting 
separated wax to form seal of deoiled wax at end of channel, con- 
tinuously removing deoiled wax from seal at rate ual to rate of 
formation. No. 2,408,977. Adam Gebauer to Tide ater Associated 


0. 

Treatment of hydrocarbon material to effect change in carbon-hydrogen 
ratio thereof, comprises contacting hydrocarbon material at 200° to 
600° C. with granular catalyst prepared by subjecting granular non- 
powdery crystalline ammenium-containing salt of chromic acid, to con- 
trolled heating. No. 2,408,987. Maryan Matuszak and Glen Morey 
to Phillips Petroleum Co. Eo abe. 

Changing carbon-hydrogen ratio of hydrocarbon oils comprises subjecting 
hydrocarbons to elevated temperature to cause desired reaction in pres- 
ence of catalyst for reaction period in which catalyst becomes coated 
with carbonaceous deposit, subjecting used catalyst to regeneration treat- 
ment in which carbonaceous deposit is removed at temeprature not 
more than 100° C. higher than reaction temperature, repeating cycle 
until catalyst becomes spent, rejuvenating catalyst by heating to 700° 
C. and 900° C. No. 2,408,996. Robert Parker, Jr. and Hal Huffman 
to Union Oil Co. of California. ae ? f ; 

Treating salt-bearing crude oil comprising steps of heating oil, adding 
water to heated oil and agitating to form intimate admixture of oil 
and water and to dissolve the salt from the oil into the water, etc. 
No. 2,409,005. William Webber to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Solvent extraction of mineral oils including steps of mixing oil with 
solvent mixture comprising hydrogenated selected fraction of commer- 
cial pyridine, anti-solvent, and water. No. 2,409,059. ames Mont- 
gomery, L. Barrett Goodson, and Robert Henry to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Synthesis of valuable hydrocarbon products by alkylation of isoparaffins 
with ethylene. No. 2,409,090. obert Woodward and Wendell Haw- 
thorne and Jacob Meadow to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Revivification of solid contacting material contaminated with adsorbed 
hydrocarbon matter from decolorization of oils comprises dispersing 
solid contacting material in stream of air, introducing stream of air 
and solid contacting material into up-flow burning zone, continuously 
settling out portion of solid contacting material, ete. No. 2,409,234. 
Maurice Arveson to Standard Oii Co. 


Continuous cyclic process for catalytically forming normally liquid 
compounds from carbon and hydrogen by action of solid hydrogenating 
catalyst containing carbide-forming metal. No. 2,409,235. Harold 
Atwell to The Texas Co. 


Thermal process for producing conjugated dienes boiling below 43° C. 
in which petroleum hydrocarbon fractions are cracked at 650° C. to 
1100° C. and partial pressures of at least atmospheric, whereby both 
the desired dienes and their dimers are produced, etc. No. 2,409,259. 
Thomas Doumani and Roland Deery, by judicial change of name to 
Roland Deering, to Union Oil Co, of California. 


Producing isobutane comprises reacting saturated hydrocarbon with alumi- 
num chloride in presence of hydrogen chloride under conditions for 
producing liquid aluminum chloride hydrocarbon complex having hydro- 
carbon content within range of 16% to 40% by weight based on_total 
complex, continuously contacting charging stock consisting chiefly of 
normal butane and free from olefins with said complex in presence of 
hydrogen halide activator under conversion conditions, etc. No. 2,409,- 
260. Edmond d’Ouville and Bernard Evering to Standard Oil Co. 


Catalytically cracking hydrocarbon oil heavier than gasoline and simul- 
taneously treating gasoline fractions with cracking catalyst to improve 
quality. No. 2,409,353. Chester Giuliani and Charles Angell to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. 


Removing organic fluorine from hydrocarbon materials comprises treating 
hydrocarbon materials with solid contact material comprising metal oxide 
catalytically active for hydrogenation and dehydrogenation reactions 
and containing silica as impurity, in presence of added ammonia under 
conditions producing hydrocarbon effluent of reduced fluorine content 
and free from silicon compounds. No. 2,409,372. Maryan Matuszak 
to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Treating hydrocarbon oil cracked stock containing olefins, naphthenes 
and paraffins, boiling within gasoline range, to produce separately 
aromatic compounds and gasoline of substantially higher knock rating 
_ cracked stock. No. 2,409,382. Edward Peck to Standard Catalytic 

0. 

Separation of cycloparaffins from hydrocarbon mixture comprising iso- 
merizable cycloparaffin having at least six carbon atoms to molecule 
and containing at least five carbon atoms in ring in admixture with 
open chain paraffins having same boiling range while simultaneously 
isomerizing cycloparaffin, No. 2,409,390. William Ross and Philip 
Pezzaglia to Shell Development Co. 

Continuous alkylation of isobutane with ethylene in presence of aluminum 
chloride alkylation catalyst. No. 2,409,544. Louis Clarke to The 
Texas Co. 

Transforming hydrocarbons into other hydrocarbons relatively poorer 
in hydrogen, consists in bringing hydrocarbon to be transformed in 
state of vapor unmixed with reactive oxygen, into contact with mixture 
of molybdenum oxide, chromium oxide, and ferric oxide and vanadium 
pentoxide, etc. No. 2,409,587. Alexander Ramage to Albert Maxwell, 
as trustee. 


* Photographic 
Treating exposed photographic element comprises immersing element 


including layer of polyvinyl resin which contains silver salt and 
which is not readily permeable to processing baths, in processing bath 
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which contains inorganic thiocyanate and ethanolamine. No. 2,409,107. 
John Crabtree and George Eaton to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Photographic element comprising rigid, opaque, non-frangible support, 
layer of luminescent material thereon which emits green light when 
subjected to X-rays and photographically sensitive layer insensitive to 
reen light over luminescent layer. No. 2,409,162. Cyril Staud to 
astman Kodak Co. 

Composite transfer sheet comprising bottom base sheet of paper, sheet 
of ethyl cellulose coated on upper face of base sheet, photosensitive layer 
on upeer face of sheet of ethyl cellulose, top layer of vinyl_resin. 
No. 2,409,564. William Heinecke and Frieda Heinecke to The Di-Noe 
Manufacturing Co. 


*Polymers 


Window screen comprising open mesh fabric of threads of heavy demier 
selected from stretched organic acid ester of cellulose yarns and 
stretched and saponified organic acid ester of cellulose yarns, carrying 
coating of water-resistant derivative of cellulose. 0. 2,407,632. 
Camille Dreyfus. 

Plasticized composition comprising plasticizable organic substance and as 
on oe carboxylic acid ester of compound selected from indene 
alohydrines and alkyl indene halohydrines. No. 2,407,689. Frank 
Soday to The United Gas Improvement Co. 

Alkyd resin comprising reaction products formed upon heating of four 
parts of polycarboxylic acid, one-two parts of polyhydric alcohol and 
one-four parts ot pentane-insoluble acidic material. No. 2,407,766. 
John Perrine and Herbert Johnson to Sun Oil Co. 

Pregeemen of catalysis comprising cobalt or nickel and activated carbon 
effective in conversion of olefinic hydrocarbons to lower boiling of 
linear polymers thereof, obtaining catalysts of improved uniformity of 
composition and catalytic activity which comprises admixing aqueous 
solution of nitrate of coalt or nickel with activated carbon in closed 
vessel, applying heat effecting increase to 400° C., maintaining sub- 
atmospheric pressure. No. 2,407,813. Harry Cheney to Shell De- 
velopment Co. 

Preparation of catalysts comprising activated carbon and cobalt or nickel 
obtaining catalysts of improved uniformity of composition and catalytic 
activity comprises heating admixture of activated carbon and aqueous 
solution of nitrate of cobalt or nickel in closed vessel under progres- 
sively increasing temperature, removing volatilized material and gaseous 
decomposition products from the vessel, introducing water into vessel 
throughout heating, until part of metal nitrate has undergone decom- 
position. No. 2.407,814. arry Cheney to Shell Development Co. 

Polymerizing normally gaseous olefins comprises continuously passing 
olefins upwardly in liquid phase through column at five feet in height 
of catalytically active liquid aluminum chloride aliphatic hydrocarbon 
complex in ymerization zone, etc. No. 2,407,873. Bernard Evering, 
Edmond d’Ouville and Don Carmody to Standard Oil Co. 

Polyvinyl acetal resin pressure molding composition having decreased 
tendency to stick to mold after molding, containing water-insoluble 
polyvinyl acetal resin, to which has been added sufficient proportion 
of glycolic acid to reduce tendency to stick. No, 2,407,943. George 
Whitehead to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Method wherein different polymerizable organic compounds are copoly- 
merized, step of catalyzing reaction by carrying it out in presence of 
eroxygen compound, farric salt of inorganic acid and acid. No. 
.407,946. Edgar Britton and Walter LeFevre to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Molding thick masses of cellulose ester plastic compositions wherein plastic 
is heated above 150° F. steps which comprise placing plastic material 
in mold, temperature of plastic and mold being not over 150° F., 
raising temperature of all portions of plastic above 150° F., by raising 
temperature of mold. No. 2,407,962. Howard Nason to Monsanto 
Chemical Co 

Toggle system for injection molding machines. No. 2,407,978. Thomas 

yles to Fosgood es 

ert. improved polymerization products comprising polymerizing at 
—50° C. to —150° C. mixture containing 70 to 99 parts of isobutylene 
and 30 to 1 parts of conjugated diolefin of 4 to 8 carbon atoms per 
molecule in presence of catalyst solution of aluminum chloride dis- 
solved in inert solvent liquid at reaction temperature, etc. No. 2,408,007. 
Robert Thomas and Donald Field to Jasco, Inc. 


Plastic molding composition comprising reaction product of 70 to 75 
parts starch and 25 to 30 parts melamine-formaldehyde condensation 
product. No. 2,408,065. Donald Hansen to A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co. 


Forming plastic product on mold comprises superposing on mold waxed 
sheet, superposing on sheet a sheet of absorbent material, applying 
lastic to exposed surface of last-mentioned sheet. No. 2,408,245. 
achary Walter. 


Adhesive, waterproof composition characterized by high fluidity at 20° 
F. above its softening point, heat stability at 10° F. below its softening 
point, chemical inertness, non-corrosiveness, flexibility at 0° F., com- 
prising 73 to 95% normally solid asphalt, 2 to 15% cetyl acetamide 
wax, 3 to 12% polyisobutylene having molecular weight 500-2500. 
No. 2,408,297. Richard Cubberley and Frank Yeager to The Patent 
& Licensing Corp. 

Manufacture of water soluble resins consists of condensing boric acid and 
amino compound of general formula described in patent. No. 2,408,332. 
Willard Morgan to Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Heating i some by weight of cresol and 70 parts by weight of 30% 
formaldehyde to cause reaction of all formaldehyde present, distilling 
off water and uncombined cresol, adding approximately 800 parts by 
weight of fused rosin, heating mixture in closed vessel until clear 
homogeneous resin free from cresol odor formed, driving off volatile 
substances while adding to mixture 100 parts by weight of glycerol 
together with waterfree pigment previously treated with dispersing 
agent, continuing heating mixture at 500° F. No. 2,408,353. Harry 
Toulmin, Jr. to Chemical Developments Corp. 

Normally flexible plasticized polyvinyl alcohol composition containing as 
thermostabilizing agent substance selected from chlorides of aluminum 
and tin. No. 2,408,377. Charles Dangelmajer to Resistoflex Corp. 

In plastic extrusion apparatus for forming composite elongate article, 
extrusion nozzle, means for supplying nozzle with plastic material 
under pressure, passageway beyond nozzle, combined cutoff gate and 
charging device for insert elements arranged: for movement crosswise 
of passage, gate periodically to interrupt flow of plastic material, etc. 
No. 2,408,398. Theodore Johnson. 

Copolymer of trichloroethylene and methyl comand Soong containing 13.8% 
trichloroethylene and 86.2% methyl methacrylate. No. 2,408,402. 
Harold Arnold to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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Preparing modified methyl methacrylate composition comprises pelymeriaing 
dispersion of monomeric methyl methacrylate in water in presence of 
0.01% to 3.0% by weight of monomer of trichlorethylene at 100 
C.—150° C. under autogenous pressure. No. 2,408,426. Frederick 
Johnston to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. : : 

Polymeric product obtained by chlorination of copolymer of vinyl chloride 
and vinylidene chloride containing 10% to 95% by weight of vinyl 
chloride with remainder being vinylidene chloride, polymer as result 
of chlorination having increased percentage content of chlorine and 
increased resistance to darkening at elevated temperatures. No. 
2,408,608. Oliver Cass to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. . 

Polymeric product obtained by chlorination of copolymer of vinyl chloride’ 
and trichlorethylene prepared by oe of monomeric mix- 
ture containing 1% to 5% by weight of trichlorethylene and remainder 
being vinyl chloride, polymeric product as result of chlorination, having 
increased percentage content of chlorine and increased resistance to 
darkening at elevated temperatures. No. 2,408,609. Oliver Cass to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. a 

Granular water-soluble composition of matter comprising hydrolyzed 

roduct of reaction of mixture including furfural and mineral acid 
falide selected from sulfuryl chloride and phosphorus oxychloride, 
having particle size of less than 8 mesh. No. 2,408,615. James 
Dudley to American Cyanamid Co. ? 

Method of molding articles from thermoplastic material comprises form- 
ing mold cavity between pair of plungers slidable in stationary mold 
body having heated section and cooling section, supplying heated ther- 
moplastic material to cavity under pressure while latter is in heated 
section, etc. No. 2,408,629. Lee Green. } f 

Molding apparatus for te articles from thermosetting material 
comprising stationary mold ly having heated and cooled sections 
and bore extending through sections, pair of opposed plungers slidable 
in bore and their adjacent ends having die elements thereon, etc. 
No. 2,408,630. Lee Green. We 

Making composite product comprising polyvinyl alcohol composition and 
fibrous material in adhering relationship comprises steps of treating 
fibrous material with linear ethylene amine having formula described 
in patent. No. 2,408,682. Charles Porter to Resistoflex Corp. : 

Polymerizing polymerizable vinyl arometic compound, comprises dissolving 
in vinyl aromatic compound prior to complete gna minor 
amount of sodium oley! sulfate and oleyl alcohol, polymerizing solu- 
tion in mold to form solid polymer. No. 2,408,690. 
mour to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Brush comprising tapered synthetic bristles of plastic having surfaces 
roughened by means of comminuted fibrous filler embedded in plastic. 
No. 2,408,718. Elmer Haux to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

In machine, combination of means for intermittently advancing body 
of plastic material, means for pressing material into slab of prede- 
termined thickness, knife comprising straight blade and angular blade 
element attached, etc. No. 2,408,729. Jesse Brackett. 

Industrial product comprising solution of chloride of polyvinyl in_cyclopen- 
tanone or methyl-cyclopentanone. No. 2,408,769. Maurice Fluchaire. 

Plastic molding machine comprising base, abutment mounted at one end 
of base, flange rigid with base spaced from abutment, horizontal tie 
rods extending from abutment to flange, die block holder mounted on 
tie rods adjacent to flange, die block holder slidably mounted on tie 
rods between aforesaid holder and abutment, horizontally movable 
hydraulically operated member mounted in abutment, etc. No. 2,408,911. 
Arthur Burry to Cyril Fuller. 

Spinner for rotatable insertion into mold for shaping plastic material to 
form sneethy finished ware. No. 2,409,096. William Baird and 
William Sparks. 

Synthetic nitrogenous resins and intermediates therefor. No. 2,409,126. 
Wilfiam Kenyon and Delbert Reynolds to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Apparatus for compression molding a threaded article including sectional 
mold, rotatable, threaded mold core, means for clamping sections of 
mold together to close mold, means for moving mold, motor for rotatin 
core, current supply for motor, magnetic switch for controlling energi- 
zation of motor, etc. No. 2,409,142. Clarence McCoy to Western 
Electric Co., Inc. 

Polymerizing olefinic hydrocarbons, comprises reacting outside said zone, 
anhydrous hydrofluoric acid with phosphorous pentoxide, to yield reac 
tion mixture; contacting olefinic hydrocarbons with reaction mixture, in 
reaction zone under lymerizing conditions. No. 2,409,247. John 
ag and Arlie O'Kelly and Robert Work to Socony-Vacuum Oil 

o., Inc. 

Polymerizing olefinic hydrocarbons, comprises contacting olefinic hydro- 
carbons with polymerization catalytic material selected from mono- 
fluophosphoric acid and difluophosphoric acid. No. 2,409,248. John 
Brooks, Arlie O’Kelly and Robert Work to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Composition of matter comprising polymerized 2-chlor butadiene and 
plasticizer therefor selected from hydrocarbon ethers of anacardic ma- 
terial and heat thickened products of ethers. No. 2,409,277. Mortimer 
Harvey to The Harvel Corp. 

Coupling comprising tube element of plastic material. 
James Hudson. 

Composition of matter, terpenic resinous acid ester of pentaerythritol- 
glycerine ether-alcohol. No. 2,409,332. Howard Woodruff. 

Process for obtaining synthetic protein fibers, steps of extruding aqueous 
alkaline solution of water-insoluble globular protein selected from 
phospho-proteins, . prolamines and vegetable globulins, said solution 
containing 10% to 30% by weight of protein, having pH of at least 
9, into aqueous coagulating bath containing 0.5% by weight of formal- 
dehyde, 0.5% to 10% by weight of acid selected from strong mineral 
acids and admixtures of said acids, and at least 10% by weight of 
salt material selected from water-soluble inorganic salts and admix- 
tures of said salts, etc. No. 2,409,475. Edward Cline to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

In combination with brush back of polymerized synthetic plastic material 
and having bore therein and bristle tuft within bore, of anchor formed 
of copolymer of vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate having ends laterally 
expanded to be embedded in walls of bore and bonded to brush back. 
es —— Conrad Jobst to The Toledo Automatic Brush Ma- 
chine Co. 

Extrusion of vinylidene chloride polymer, step of introducing into and 
mixing with polymer feed to extrusion zone at atmospheric pressure, 
vapor of chlorinated lower aliphatic hydrocarbon volatile at temperatures 
in extrusion zone, in small amounts. No. 2,409,521. Ralph Wiley 
to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Composition comprising polyvinyl acetal resin and partial ester of poly- 
hydric alcohol and saturated monocarboxylic aliphatic acid containing 
more than 9 but less than 21 carbon atoms, polyhydric alcohol residue 
containing two unreacted hydroxyl groups. No. 2,409,548. Max 
Debacher to Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Raymond Sey- 
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*Processes and Methods 


Converting fluid reactants in presence of mass of subdivided solid con- 
tact material comprises directing solid contact material downwardly in 
series from uppermost separating zone through separate confined reac- 
tion and regenerating zones, maintaining relatively compact bed _ of 
solid particles in a of zones and maintaining downwardly moving 
solid particles in form of continuous relatively compact column, etc. 
No. 2,407,700. Lyman Huff to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Treatment of mixture of liquid phases comprising lightest liquid phase, 
heaviest liquid phase and liquid phase of intermediate specific gravity 
present in minor proportion, process comprising subjecting mixture 
to centrifugal sedimentation, continuously discharging lightest liquid 
hase from zone of centrifugal sedimentation, continuously discharging 
Scaulent liquid phase from zone of centrifugal sedimentation through 
space interconnecting centrifugal sedimentation zone with liquid_bal- 
ancing zone of heaviest liquid phase, etc. No. 2,407,834. Leo Jones 
to The Sharples Corp. 

Fractional distillation of liquid polymerizable organic compound in 
fractionation zone wherein compound is subjected to conditions favor- 
able to oxidation improvement comprises introducing into fractionation 
zone oxidation inhibitor non-volatile under conditions of distillation 
in amount sufficient to inhibit oxidation and polymerization of com- 
pound in liquid state, and introducing into fractionation zone second 
oxidation inhibitor more volatile than organic compound to inhibit 
oxidation and polymerization of compound in vapor state. No. 2,407,861. 
I. Louis Wolk to Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Developing colored smoke screen comprising suspending solid inert pig- 
ment particles which maintain predetermined pigment properties at 
temperatures between 500° and 800° F. in volatile liquid capable of 
ready gasification on application of heat with no residue, pigment 
— being insoluble in volatile liquid, etc. No. 2,408,429. arold 

vey to Alonzo Patterson. 

Cueeiee constituents of atmosphere air in liquefaction apparatus by 
iquefaction and rectification comprises compressing nitrogen to hig 
pressure, liquefying nitrogen, compressing air to pressure not in 
excess of that required to overcome resistance to travel of air through 
apparatus without abrupt change in pressure, subjecting air to indirect 
heat exchange with liquid nitrogen to separate liquid fractions en- 
riched in oxygen and nitrogen, rectifying two fractions to recover pure 
liquid oxygen. No. 2,408,710. 
Co., Inc. 

Continuously determining sugar in solution, comprises providing confined 
body of liquid reagent, which is slightly miscible with solution, reagent 
responsive in presence of sugar to color solution, maintaining on body 
of reagent layer of solution to be tested, continuously injecting stream 
of solution through body of superposed solution and partially into 
body of reagent to mix at interface only, withdrawing continuous flow 
of resulting mixture, measuring color of mixture in terms of sugar 
content. o. 2,408,900. Paul Alston and Erwin Morse. 


Ane distillation of aliphatic hydrocarbons having the formulas 

CNH:N and 2N-s from hydrocarbon mixtures comprising same. 

Ke. —— Howard Nutting and Lee Dow 
emica 


Method of retractively eugenting tubes into tube seats in wall of pres- 
sure part. No. 2,409,219. Carl Maxwell to The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Method and means for controlling cooling of convective fluid streams. 
No. 2,409,376. Lev Mekler to Universal Oil Products Co. 


Conducting catalytic vaporphase conversions wherein two separate and 
different solid catalysts are employed. No. 2,409,476. George Creelman 
and John Crowther to The M. W. Kellogg Co. 


Separating solids from gas includes creating enclosed gas stream, deflect- 
ing portion of stream against free surface of liquid body and passin 
stream cron and in contact with flowing layer of liquid in pat 
divergent to direction of flow of layer. No. 2,409,558. obert Gunn 
to Aluminum Co. of America. 


In contactin cape, means defining substantially vertical chamber, 
plurality of substantially horizontal deflectors each comprising means 
definin inverted trough, deflectors arranged in plurality of parallel 
vertical series, means to admit fluid to under side of deflectors of 
alternate series and means to withdraw fluid from under deflectors 
of each other series, vertical distance between successively lower 
deflectors of each series being progressively greater. No. 2,409,596. 
panes Simpson, John Payne and Louis Evans to Socony-Vacuum Oil 

o., Ine. 


Claude Van Nuys to Air Reduction 


Horsley to the 


*Rubber 


Tacky rubber-like composition comprising from 75 to 95 per cent by 
weight of non-tacky rubber-like copolymer and from 5 to 25 per 
cent of tacky, cyclohexanone-soluble co-polymer. No. 2,407,953. Robert 
ae, dgar Britton and Walter Fevre to The Dow Chemical 

0. 


Preparing synthetic rubberlike materials, comprises passing stream of 
coagulant and stream of latex obtained by polymerization of diolefin 
in aqueous emulsion, latex containing some low-boiling unpolymerized 
diolefin, into coagulation zone at low linear speed, agitating latex and 
coagulant, etc. No. 2,408,128. Walter Squires, Jr. and Paul Parker 
to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Reclaiming rubber from vulcanized rubber scrap, comprises subjecting 
quantity of pieces of scrap material in dry form to intense mechanical 
action in heated internal mixer, in presence of oxygen amounting to 
fraction of one per cent by weight of scrap material, for ten to thirty 
minutes until temperature rises, to ° C. to 250° C., discharging 
rubber, quenching same at same moment. No. 2,408,296. Frank 
Cotton and Percy Gibbons; said Gibbons to said Cotton. 


Treating finely divided hydrogen-containing carbon black with gaseous 
palogen — vr a pon no ag galtelent to or more than 1% 
ydrogen halide adsor on black. No. 2,408,696. h Smallw 
to United States Rubber Co. = — 


Producing improved rubber from guayule rubber worms, comprising 
suspending worms in water, inoculating mixture with Pseudomonas 
reopolis organisms, conditioning medium for growth of organisms, 
allowing organisms to grow until resin content a worms is decreased. 
whereby physical properties of rubber will be improved, removing and 
washing improved rubber and dr ing it. No, 2,408,853. Samuel 
Hoover, Pul Allen and Joseph Naghski fo the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States of America. 


Annular fluid seal comprising body of rubber-like material having central 
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tubular part, annular diaphragm-like flange portions extending radially 
outwardly from each end of tubular part, flange portions flexing 
axially toward and away from each other pivoting on tubular part in 
compression and expansion of seal, etc. No. 2,408,909. Olin Brummer. 


In gasoline container characterized 3 ability to self-seal when in contact 
‘ e 


with gasoline after passage of bullet therethrough, wall having layer 
of rales Memovanatel rayon, layer of latex, layer of vulcanized rubber, 
another layer of latex and inner layer ahaa plasticized sheet of 
polyvinyl formal resin. No. 2,409,252. Thomas Carswell to Monsanto 
Chemical Co. . a 

Softening rubber-like chloroprene polymer comprises mixing tne 
with minor proportion of its weight of salt of dialkyldithiophosphoric 
acid and salt-forming organic base selected from aliphatic secondary 
amines, mononuclear aromatic primary amines, cycloaliphatic amines, 
iperidine, guanidine, mono- and di- mononuclear aryl guanidines, 
Cicesnidn, the mono- mononuclear aryl biguanidies, guanylthiourea and 

isothiourea. No. 2,409,344. Arnold Davis to American Cyanamid Co. 

Separating metal from soft vulcanized rubber vulcanized thereto com- 
prises weakening rubber-to-metal bond by exposing metal-rubber object 
to gaseous mixture of steam and vapor of rubber softening oil at 
300-425° F. for 16 hours. No. 2,409,402. Harry Thompson and 
Derwin Moore to Wingfoot Corp. , ; 

Rubber compounding material comprising friable resin made by heating 
together, with ingredients in fused condition mixture of petroleum 
pitch polymer that has ane point above 200° F. and contains 
vanadium pentoxide, in excess of 0.20%, and bituminous hydrocarbon 
mixture that is compatible with rubber, and melts below 70° F. No. 
2,409,437. Clifford La Crosse. / ; 

Apparatus for treating unvulcanized rubberlike tread material to effect 
union of splice throughout depth of splice. No. 2,409,571. Charles 
Leguillon to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


*Specialties 


Preparation useful in laundering, comprising gum tragacanth, glycerine, 
sodium borate, emulsified solution. No. 2,407,635. Herman Engler 
to Paul Koletzko and C. Alfred Hands. wane ; 

Making coherent and coalescent bar of normally non-liquid synthetic 
organic non-soap detergent compound having surface active properties. 
No. 2,407,647. John Bodman to Lever Brothers Co. | : 

Fire resistant coating composition. comprising polymeric material from 
n-butyl methacrylate polymers and ethyl, methyl, and propyl ester 

lymers of acrylic and methacrylic acids. No. 2,407,668. Martin 
-eatherman. ine 

Composition for removing oil, grease, metal pxide from and depositing 
metallic phosphate coating on metal compris€s solution of water, phos- 
»horic acid, aromatic petroleum solvent, coupling agent comprising, 
weight, 25-33% butanol, 21-29% ethanol. No. 2,408,155. Sydney 

hornbury to Turco Products, Inc. . 

Insecticidal dust composition comprising acetophenone semicarbazone in 
form of impalpable powder admixed with solid diluent. No. 2,408,307. 
Samuel Gertler and Herbert Haller to the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United tSates of America. 

Drill lubricant composition comprising weight basis, 45 to 52% soda 
base grease, 38 to 43% paraffin wax having melting point of at least 
143° F., 8 to 12% turpentine, 0.25 to 0.5% aluminum stearate. No. 

Edmond Flood to Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

Insect repellent composition comprising N,N-diethyl-benzamide incor- 
porated in carrier selected from dusting powder and suitable non-toxic 
solvent. No. 2,408,389. Samuel Gertler to the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States of America. 


Tanning hides or skins comprises treating with aqueous solution contain- 
ing iron salt, substance selected from salts of hydroxy mono and 
polycarboxylic acids and polycarboxylic acids having at least one double 
linkage, and substance selected trom salts of amidines of higher fatty 
acids and derivatives of such amidines in which at least hydrogen atom 
attached to nitrogen is replaced by aliphatic radical. No. 2,408,417. 
William Ellenbogen. 

Pickling stainless steels comprises immersing in aqueous acid reacting 
non-electrolytic pickling bath comprising water, mineral acid and active 
pickling agents consisting of ferric sulfate and alkali fluoride. No. 
2,408,424. ohn Healy, Jr., Maurice Taylor, and Furio Abbiati to 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Apparatus for cooling and hardening wax carbon coatings. No. 2,408,498. 
Nelson Welk to The McBee Co. 

Destroying or reducing foam, by subjecting foaming composition to action 
of reagent comprising basic acylated polyaminoalcohol. No. 2,408,527. 
Louis Monson to Petrolite Corp., Ltd. 


Liquid spray device for airplanes comprising jettisonable storage tank 
or liquid to be dispersed, adapted to be mounted on airplane, internally 
positioned vent tube opening at one end to atmosphere through wall 
of tank whereby positive pressure is produced for discharging contents 
of tank, etc. No. 2,408,774. Rupert Goddard and Fleming Weaver. 

Treating oleaginous material containing gum guaiac and normally tend- 
ing to become discolored in presence of metals, comprises incorporat 
ing in oleaginous material acid reacting material stronger than acetic 
acid in amount whereby such discoloration is retarded. No. 2,408,904. 
Howard Black to Industrial Patents Corp. 

Polishing member comprising fibrous body, abrasive particles adhered 
thereto, adhesive for particles containing finely ground asbestos and 
clay in relation to solid content. No. 2,408,946. Harold Nelson. 


Slushing oil composition consisting of petroleum fraction to which is 
added degras, a metal salt of oil-soluble sulfonic acids derived from 
petroleum by treating petroleum stocks with concentrated sulfuric acid 
and from 1 to 10% of a compound having formula ,R—O—alkylene— 
O—R’. No. 2,408,972. Arthur Eberhart to Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 

Wood preservative composition characterized in that it contains arsenic 
compound selected from arsenic acid and alkali metal arsenates, fluorine 
compound selected from hydrofluoric acid and alkali metal fluorides, 
chromium compound selected from chromic acid, alkali metal bichromates 
and alkali metal chromates, and at least one water-soluble salt of at 
least one of the metals selected from Ca, Mg, Zn and Al. No. 2,408,978. 
Bror Hager to Bolidens Gruvaktiebolag. 

Composition of matter usable as hydraulic fluid comprising major 
proportion of high boiling isoparaffinic hydrocarbons hoiling between 
400 and 700° F. blended with small amount to change viscosity index 
thereof, of polymer of low boiling olefin having molecular weight 
above 5000 and polymerized acrylic acid ester of saturated alcohol. 
No. 2,408,983. Myron Kollen to Union Oil Co., of California. 


Motor fuel comprising 80 to 95% of branched alkanol of 3 to 5 carbon 
atoms and minor proportion sufficient to raise Reid vapor pressure 
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of blend to 5 Ibs. per square inch at 100° F. of normally gaseous 
remy of 3 to 5 carbon atoms selected from aliphatic and cyclo- 
aliphatic hydrocarbons. No. 2,408,999. Anthony Robertson to Standard 
Oil Development Co. 

Inhibiting development of rancidity and discoloration in granular soap 
product prepared from fat formula containing minor proportion of rosin, 
comprises incorporating with soap a polyethylene polyamine. No. 
2,409,056. Herbert McClain to The Procter & Gamble Co. 

Pyrotechnic composition to produce colored smoke, comprising volatile 
colored organic compound and cool guanidine explosive. No. 2,409,111. 
Tenney Davis to National Fireworks, Inc. 

Improved method of operating aviation gasoline engine requiring fuel 
having octane number of about 100, consists of supplying to engine 
as fuel during operating period, gasoline comprising mixture of iso- 
paraffin hydrocarbons having five, six, seven, eight and nine carbon 
atoms per molecule and about 10 per cent by volume of isopropyl ben 
zene and at least 3 ml. of tetraethyl lead fluid per gallon. No. 2,409,156. 
Walter Schulze and Richard Alden to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Improved method of operating aviation gasoline engine requiring a fuel 
having an octane number of about 100, consists of supplying to engine 
as fuel during operating period gasoline comprising mixture of iso- 
paraffin hydrocarbons having five, six, seven, eight and nine carbon 
atoms per molecule and between 2 and 7% by volume of mono-butyl- 
benzene other than normal butyl-benzene and at least 3ml. of tetraethy! 
lead fluid r gallon. No. 2,409,157. Walter Schulze and Richard 
Alden to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Motor fuel comprising hydrocarbon base fuel having dissolved therein 
minor amount of organo-metallic anti-knock agent comprising product 
obtained by heating under pressure unsaturated hydrocarbon and car 
bonyl of metal of atomic number 26 to 28. No. 2,409,167. Preston 
Veltman to Texaco Development Corp. 

Motor fuel comprising hydrocarbon mixture stable against gum forma 
tion, composed of saturated aliphatic hydrocarbons and containing small 
amount of lead alkyl anti-knock agent which in presence of hydro 
carbons tends during storage to form lead-containing precipitates and 
hydroxy aromatic hydrocarbon of class consisting of hydroquinone and 
quinhydrone in amount to inhibit formation of lead-containing pre 
cipitate during storage. No. 2,409,171. Paul De Verter to Standard 
Oil Development Co. 

— mixture comprising major proportion by weight of 
reactive metal chloride, oxide of metal higher in electromotive series 
than metal constituent of chloride and finély divided metal higher in 
electromotive series than the metal constituent of the oxide. No. 2,409, 
201. Leo Finkelstein and Hervey Elkins. 

Insulating covering comprising plurality of plies of corrugated paper, 
with each ply including corrugations of different widths, etc. No. 
2,409,249. George Brown to Johns-Manville Corp. 

Asphalt adhesive. No. 2,409,258. Lewis Davis and Armand Gauthier to 
McLaurin-Jones Co. 

Heating together from one part to ten parts by weight of blow 
terpenic product with one part of polyvinyl ester to form gel when 
eold. No. 2,409,276. Mortimer Harvey to Harvel Research Corp. 

Lubricant comprising hydrocarbon oil and less than 5% by weight, of 
oil-soluble sulfurized derivative of partially hydrogenated cardanol. 
No. 2,409,296. Rush McCleary to The Texas Co. 

Lubricating composition comprising mineral lubricating oil. having in- 
corporated therein 0.1-5.0% by weight of oil-soluble metal derivative 
of compound of formula described in patent. No. 2,409,303. John 
Morris and Rush McCleary to The Texas Co. 

Bag with insoluble automatic fold closing. No. 2,409,314. Adolf Rambold. 

Chemically resistant lubricant having following composition, mineral white 
oil, petrolatum (light-oil-free), paraffin wax, and amount of viscosity- 
increasing linear polymer of oxygen-containing aliphatic compound. No. 
2,409,333. Donald Wright and Charles Bohmer, Jr. to Standard Oil 
Development Co. 


Oil-in-water emulsion suitable for use in cosmetic and pharmaceutical 
preparations comprising 1%-65% of viscous petroleum oil, 34%-98¢% 
of water and 0.75%-10% of solids of inorganic jelly produced as 
aqueous effluent by centrifuging aqueous suspension of swellable clay 
containing 5%-10% by weight of solids at 800-1500 g. No. 2,409,338 
William Alton and Francis Hutchins to R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc. 


Liberating acid from non-titratable glycol-acid complex formed during 
hydration of aqueous solution of corresponding olefin oxide in presence 
of acid hydration catalyst that forms such complex with glycol and 
removing free acid from resulting glycol solution, comprises passing 
aqueous glycol solution through bed of anion adsorbing resin. No 
2,409,441. Floyd Metzger to U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 

Lubricant for instrument bearings comprising tricresyl phosphate and 
ethylene glycol monobenzyl ether in equal percentages by weight. No. 
2,409,443. John Morgan and Russell Lowe to Cities Service Oil Co 


Lubricant consisting of mixture of 40 to 60 percent of tricresyl phos 
phate, 25 to 15 percent of di butyl phthalate, and 35 to 25 percent of 
triethylene glycol di-2-ethylbutyrate, all percentages being by weight 
_ 2,409,444. John Mergan and Russell Lowe to Cities Service Oil 

o. 

Securing closure to container provided on its interior surface with thermo 
plastic liquidproof material which comprises coating closure with ther- 
moplastic liquid-proof material, bringing into juxtaposition coated 
surfaces of closure and container, applying heat and pressure to bond 
surfaces together by pressing surfaces and plies of container and 
closure between heated pressure member and resilient backing member. 
No. 2,409,460. Harry Waters 

Production of catalyst comprising at least major proportion of inorganic 
gel prepared by precipitation in aqueous solution comprises mixing 
inorganic catalyst gel while moist and hydrated state with starch 
material in amount corresponding to 30 to 60 per cent of dry weight 
of catalyst gel to form plastic mass, extruding plastic mass in tubular 
form, dividing extruded catalyst into rings, drying rings at 150 to 
300° F. in atmosphere at 20 to 50 per cent relative humidity, cal 
eaee panne dried rings, No. 2,409,494. George Keating to The 

exas oO, 


* Textiles 


Yarn which comprises strip of paper containing quantity of water dis 
tributed throughout paper, strip being formed with random longitudinal 
folds twisted about its longitudinal axis. and continuous coating im- 
penetrable by water covering outer surface of twisted strip. No. 
2,407,926. Kenneth Hamilton to Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 


apes, ate gregeniee of synthetic protein-base material formed 
by shaping alkali-soluble acid-coagulable protein comprising casein 
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senting. ants formaldehyde. No. 2,408,026. Francis Atwood to Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp. ‘ oe 
Treating synthetically formed protein-base fiber produced by shaping into 
fiber form alkali-soluble acid-coagulable protein _comprising casein and 
~ tn with formaldehyde. No. 2,408,027. Francis Atwood to Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp. 
No. 2,408,135. 


Multi-unit yarn winding machine. 

Foster Machine Co. : . : 

Wire reinforced fabric comprising plurality of threads arranged in plain 
weave, each thread having stranded wire structure between latex 
coated cords. No. 2,408,368. Alan Brickman to The American Steel 
& Wire Co. of New Jersey. 

Production of voluminous, permanently crimped artificial staple fibers, 
comprises immersing relaxed, unstretched and unassociated dry-spun 
staple fibers, having basis of organic derivative of cellulose and pre- 
pared from filaments spun without tension being exerted thereon, in 
aqueous liquid medium containing water-soluble swelling agent having 
softening action on organic derivative of cellulose, removing excess 
liquid from staple fibers, immersing staple fibers in water at 150 to 
160° F., removing water. No. 2,408,381. Frederick Dodge to Celanese 
Corp. of America. 

Machine for impregnating fabric strip with dry powder comprises, con- 
tainer, means for conducting strip of fabric in yieldable contact with 
upper surface of mass of powder in container, scraper means for re- 
moving excess powder from surface of strip of fabric, means for form- 
ing locse roll of powder impregated strip of fabric. No. 2,408,577. 
Jack Pava, one-half to Douglas Pincock. 

Extrusion device for simultaneously forming plurality of filaments com- 
— supply duct, spinneret to receive filament-forming material 
rom duct having plurality of rows of orifices disposed generally 
throughout area considerably larger than cross-section of duct, means 
comprising rigid member having am ey of apertures each larger than 
any one of spinneret orifices, facing orificed area of spinneret and 
disposed over area co-extensive with that occupied by rows of orifices, 
etc. No. 2,408,713. Wesley Webb to American Viscose Corp. 

Circular loom. No. 2,408,732. Constantine Caldes. 

Manufacturing pile fabric of extensive area from assembled smaller 
soneny consists in fray proofing fabric by embedding tufts of pile 
oops in thermoplastic adhesive having softening point of between 85° 
C. and 140° c and composed of vinyl resin, etc. No. 2,408,756. 
James Dow and Ara Dildilian to Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 

Production of alkali-resistant fabrics trom alginic materials, comprising 
producing alginate rayon of alkali soluble type, manufacturing fabric 
theréfrom and converting alkali soluble alginate of fabric to alkali- 
resistant alginic material. No. 2,409,319. John Speakman and Nor- 
man Chamberlain to Cefoil, 

Light-weight fabric from which parachute canopies may be made. No. 

y 

No. 2,409,543. Franklin Chat- 


Louis Cotchett to 


2,409,370. Frank Manson and James Maskey. 
Apparatus for shrinking textile fabrics. 
field to Munsingwear, Inc. 


Agricultural 


Ovicidal composition for application to living trees including dormant 
spray oil and as active toxicant compound having formula described in 
atent. No. 2,410,281. Fred Fletcher and Eugene Kenaga to The 
ow Chemical Co. 

Insecticidal and insectifugal composition containing as essential active 
ingredient an aryldithiobiuret and carrier theretor. No. 2,410,862. 
Euclid Bousquet and Hubert Guy to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Ceramics 


Heat cast refractory consisting of zirconia, magnesia, alumina and silica 
in which zirconia is not less than 15% and silica is not less than 11% 
and mols of magnesia are equal to mols of alumina plus twice mols 
of silica. No. 2,409,844. Theodore Field to Corhart Refractories Co. 

Apparatus for producing potteryware, comprising support for carrying 
molds through fabricating zone, means ade forming ware on molds, 


mold conveyor formed for depositing empty 


molds directly on suppert 

and removing loaded molds. No. 2,409,99 William Miller to Miller 

Pottery Engineering Co. 

Mold for casting appendage on prefabricated potteryware. No. 2,410,123. 
William Miller and Ashley Reek to Miller Pottery Engineering Co. 

er power factor of borosilicate glass consisting of about 70% 
SiOe, 26% to 27.5% BOs, 2.5% to 4% alkali metal oxide and fluorine, 
includes step of introducing boron content of glass as crystalline boric 
oxide. No. 2,410,286. Harrison Hood to Corning Glass Works. 

In production of refractory furnace linings and brick therefor method 
comprises mixing with mass of magnesia-containing particles dilute 
sulphuric acid as gauging liquid and substantially water-insoluble sul- 
hate and moulding, pressing mixture into form. No. 2,410,359. John 
erry and Alan Prince to Canadian Refractories, Ltd. 

In glass making machinery provided with table disposed to be indexed 
forward, in combination, block mold having cavity for receiving gob 
of glass and opening leading from cavity, mold carried by table, valve 
to close mold opening cooperative in presenting continuous cavity face 
for molding, etc. No. 2,410,422. George Breene and Louis Garratt. 

In glass molding machine, combination with base, of cooperating molds 
mounted thereon, at least one mold being movable to and from position 
in which molds define shape of material to be molded, chamber en- 
closing molds and having opening therein through which material to 
be molded may be passed to and from molds, etc. No. 2,410,616. 
Julian Webb to Eastman Kodak Co. 

In product formed from molten glass tubing, plurality of hollow pillow- 
shaped elements joined together by full surface fusion of contiguous 
mated edges and sealed apart by these surfaces of joinder, pillows 
se flat side surfaces and flattened edges. No. 2,410,744. Milton 
‘owers. 

Homogenizing glass comprises melting glass mass, simultaneously with- 
drawing contiguous portions of mass in adjacent separate streams, 
interspersing adjacent streams and uniting them to form second glass 
mass in which some contiguous portions were non-contiguous portions 
in first-named glass mass. No. 2,411,031. Alden Deyrup to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Coatings 


Metal protective, pigmented coating composition comprising at least 10% 
by weight, based on total pigment present, of calcium chromate and 
vehicle therefor, selected from alkyd resin and _ phenol/formaldehyde 
resin, and having water-impermeability value of at least 5 at film 


354 


thickness of 0.005 inch after 6 months’ outdoor exposure. 
187. Clifford Sloan and Gordon Patterson to 
Nemours & Co. 4 : 
Composition adapted for application as film-forming, material for pro- 
tective purposes comprising oleo-resinous film-forming material having 
incorporated therein reaction product of acid having degree of dis- 
sociation sufficiently high so that upon mixing same with higher fatty 
acid reaction takes place between two acids without application_ of 
heat, etc. No. 2,410,688. Carl Shapiro to Lynnwood Laboratories, Inc. 


Dyestuffs 


Pyrrole dyes having general formula described in patent. No. 2,409,612. 
Leslie Roeaieer and Robert Sprague to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Method of coupling azo compound with methylenic couples component 
to provide pigment of clean color and high tinctorial strength. No. 
2,410,219. Theodore Langstroth to Sun Chemical Corp. 

Manufacture of co “aed phthalo-cyanine dyestuffs. No. 2,410,301. Grady 
O’Neal to The Sherwin-Williams Co. ; 
Dyeing machine comprising case for containing row of vats and having 
hinged cover including material guide means projecting through elon- 
gated slot in cover for movement from one to another of vats, im- 
rovement including slide means for supporting material guide means. 

No. 2,410,336. Frederick Carter and Donald Taylor. 


No. 2,410,- 
du Pont de 


Equipment 


Extracting water from atmospheric air, comprising closed tank for con- 
taining water, means providing plurality of air flow passages extending 
through tank having walls of heat-conducting material, refrigerating 
means for cooling water in tank to temperature below dew point tem- 
peceiues of surrounding atmosphere, etc. No. 2,409,624. Bernard 

ranville. 

Ventilating attachment for welders’ helmets of type including horizontal 
and vertical head band. No. 2,409,641. Wilbur O’Quinn. | 

In mixing machine, combination of endless belt conveyer having upper 
run for supporting loose material to be mixed and for carrying ma- 
terial, mixing rotor disposed transversely over conveyor run for op- 
erating on material, casing over rotor, means for supporting rotor 
from one end having pivotal axis extending transversely of rotor axis 
to permit upward tilting of rotor when encountering excessive resist- 
ance to rotation. No. 2,409,646. Harry Seaman. 

Valve means for controllir® pressure fluid medium, combined discharge 
means and handle unit, means for mounting unit for movement rela- 
tive to valve means, means cooperating between valve means and unit 
responsive to movement for operating valve means. No. 2,409,647. 
John Stroop to Specialties Development Corp. 

Refrigerant distributing device comprising conduit closing member having 
unobstructed end wall with surrounding tubular flange providing cir- 
cular inlet chamber, etc. No. 2,409,661. Franklyn Basler to Detroit 
Lubricator Co. 

Furnace including tube extending vertically there-through, forming heat- 
ing chamber, refractory rod extending into tube from upper end, means 
without tube for rigidly holding rod in fixed relation thereto, and for 
sealing upper end of tube, second refractory rod extending upward 
into tube through lower end adapted to support work and press same 
against upper rod, means for relatively moving furnace and second 
oe to separate same for insertion of work. No. 2,409,669. Harry 

letert. 

In reversible fluid-operated and fluid-operating mechanism a rotor having 
helical projection, receptacle enclosing rotor and loosely rotatable about 
eccentric axis, flexible membrane coaxial with receptacle and limiting 
therein annular space and central chamber, inlet and outlet respectively 
in communication with opposite ends of chamber, body of liquid in 
annular space adapted to driven in rotation by viscosity and forced 
by centrifugal force against inner wall of receptacle, etc. No. 2,409,- 
688. Rene Moineau. 

In filter leaf for discontinuous, stationary leaf type filters comprising 
frame carrying two fine mesh wire screens constituting filtering medium 
and coarse-mesh wire separator screen mediate the fine-mesh wire 
screens, etc. No. 2,409,705. Fredrick Reinhardt to Richfield Oil Corp. 

Apparatus for separating liquid from solids, comprising means for feeding 
mixture of liquid and solids to centrifugal rotor having perforated 
wall and circumferential edge, means for rotating rotor to remove 
liquid from solids while solids pass a'ong wall to discharge over edge. 
No. 2,409,713. Laurence Sharples to The Sharples Corp. 

In waste ore handling conveyance, substantially U-shaped frame, sup- 
porting and maneuvering wheels thereon, toothed scooping and loading 
style bucket pivotally mounted between rear ends of side members 
of frame, drum rotatably mounted between side members, cables wind- 
able on drum and having free ends connected with end portions of 
bucket, further cable means for simultaneously maneuvering convey- 
ance and controlling drum. No. 2,409,752. Percy Goodwin. 

— for hose couplings. No. 2,409,753. John Harrison and Harold 

yers, 

In hydraulic selector valve, support, valve operating lever, pivot con- 
necting end portion of lever with support for rocking movement in 
relation thereto, end portion of lever having head which provides two 
oppositely projecting extensions, one at each side of pivot, pair of 
flattened side arms at each side of pivot having aligned apertures 
through which pivot passes, elongated valve operating plate secured 
to edge portions of each of said pairs of flattened arms, etc. No. 2,- 
409.765. Ottmar Kehle to Adel Precision Products Corp. 

Liquid level control for body of — subject to diminution, comprising 
means for supplying stream of feed liquid to body, valve controlling 
flow of feed liquid through supplying means, means forming chamber 
immersed in 4 and having opening in its underside, means for sup- 
plying gas capable of absorbing moisture to chamber under sufficient 

ressure to continuously pass through opening and to bubble up through 
ody, etc. No. 2,409,768. Charles Lavett and Henry Kerker to Blaw- 
Knox Co. 

Reaction vessel comprising, in combination, vertically disposed outer shell 
of tubular form with relatively flat top and bottom heads, relatively 
flat tube sheets transversely disposed in spaced apart relation within 
shell and secured thereto, plurality of vertically disposed tubular mem- 
bers extending between ona secured to tube sheets, etc. No. 2,409,780. 
Lev Mekler to Universal Oil Products Co. 

In dehydrating apparatus, combination of pressure sealed furnace and 
drying chamber having elongated passageway for air and materials 
leading thereinto and therethrough; fuel burner for furnace, means for 
feeding fuel to burner and for establishing maximim rate of feed, 
etc. No. 2,409,787. Wilburn O'Neal and Robert Williams. 

In acetylene generator, housing provided with carbide hopper and water 


Chemical Industries 
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reservoir, measuring receptacle below hopper, communicating therewith 

and provided with valve seat at lower end: valve for seat, having de- 
nding stem; control rod slidably carried horizontally by housing, etc. 
o. 2,409,833. Willie Burch, one-half to Forrest Parrott. ‘ 

Centrifugal type compressor having impeller and variable vane diffuser, 
and control mechanism for positioning diffuser vanes including means 
responsive to ratio of static pressure rise across impeller to static 
pressure rise across diffuser to maintain pressure ratio constant over 
wide operating range, etc. No. 2,409,836. Everett Coe to General 
Electric Co, . 

Centrifugal type compressor having impeller and variable vane diffuser 
for receiving medium discharged from impeller, motor means for vary- 
ing position of diffuser, and mechanism for controlling last named 
means including first device responsive to static pressure rise across 
impeller and second device responsive to static pressure rise across 
the diffuser. No. 2,409,837. _— h Alford to General Electric Co. 

Pipe joint comprising two plain en pipe sections of uniform inside 
diameter in axial alignment, hollow sleeve comprising material rapidl 
disintegrable by action of liquid having beaded and thickened mid- 
portion with bead extending partway between and separating ends of 
pipes, etc. No. 2,409,865. tlewerd Jewell. 

Apparatus for loading and unloading moving floor vehicles. No. 2,409,- 

James Kinnaird to Bromilow and Edwards, Ltd. 

In control apparatus for establishing pneumatic control pressure, in 
combination, responsive means continuously and proportionately re- 
sponsive to value of variable, valve means for controlling supply of 
air’to establish pressure, first pneumatic motor means mechanically 
connected to valve means and having relatively small ratio of effective 
movement to pressure change, etc. No. 2,409,871. Anker Krogh to 
The Brown Instrument Co. 

Antisiphon ball cock valve. No. 2,409,890. Jesse Owens. 

Apparatus for cooling liquid by evaporation, comprising casing having 
cooling chamber and discharge opening, means for creating sufficiently 
low pressure in chamber to cause liberation of vapor trem liquid, 
conduit means for introducing liquid into chamber, deflector means 
lying across outlet end of conduit means in spaced relation therewith 
to cause liquid to flow through chamber in form of sheet, etc. No. 
2,409,896. John Plummer, ]*-» to Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

In vapor compression type of refrigerating system, a combination re- 
frigerant receiver and dehydrator unit connectable in refrigerant line 
of system, said unit comprising housing, air purge means on housing, 
means for filling housing, refrigerant dehydrating compound in housing 
filling major portion thereof, etc. No. 2,409,928. Martin Cahenzli, 
Jr., to The Harry Alter Co. 

In pump for lubricant and the like, primer cylinder, primer piston mova- 
ble therein, pump cylinder carried by primer piston, pump plunger car- 
ried by primer cylinder, pump cylinder movable onto and off of pump 


plunger, primer cylinder and pump cylinder communicating freely with 
each other when pump cylinder is off pump plunger, outlet check valve 
carried by pump cylinder, etc. No. 2,409,962. Spicer Shearman to 
The Aro Equipment Corp. 

Apparatus for maintaining selected pump pressure differentials. No. 
2,409,975. Russell Curtis to Curtis Pump Co. é 

In device for measuring rate of flow of liquid, in combination, supply 
tank in which supply of liquid is maintained, weigh tank, weighin 
scale for supporting weigh tank, piping from supply tank to liqui 
receiving system, branch pipe to weigh tank, electrically controlled 
normally open valve in pipe to each tank, weigh tank being filled from 
supply ey when both valves are open, electrical control system in- 

cludin interval timer, etc. No. 2,409,982. Ralph Longmate to Toledo 
ocaie 0. 

Microspray device. No. 2,409,987. Herman Schroeder and Arthur Lind- 
quist to the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States of America. 

In combination, in fluid operable motor, cylinder, main plunger reciproca- 
bly mounted therein and having fluid operable advancing area, bore in 
plunger, auxiliary plunger — into bore, bore extending through 
auxiliary plunger, externally threaded end on plunger, etc. No. 2,- 
410,001. Beraned Ashbaugh to H-P-M Development Corp. 

Thermohydrometer comprising barrel, collapsible bulb, nozzle, bulb and 
nozzle being carried L and in communication with opposite ends of 
barrel, member — well therein for retaining liquid to be tested, 
and float ay va sp uoyant body portion and graduated stem. No. 
2,410,031. Arnold Hoyer to Kimble Glass Co. k 

Fractionating column head, comprising chamber, condenser including 
closed condensing surface within chamber, condensing surface tapered 
at lower end at which end it has opening, capillary tube within con- 
denser having its lower end communicating with and sealed to walls 
defining opening, capillary tube having apper end extending outside of 
condenser to connect to source of lowered pressure, means by which 
cooling medium may be brought into contact with condensing surface. 
No. 2,410,045. Robert Burk and Thomas Walsh to The Standard 


Oil Co. 

Explosively blasting fluid-tight joint between metal fastening element 
provided with central axial cavity and another body provided with re- 
cess to receive metal fastening element, comprises inserting hollow 
portion of fastening element into recess of body, providing explosive 
unit at least partly within element cavity and partly within portion of 
element cavity which extends within body recess, etc. No. 2,410,047. 
—— Burrows and Walter Lawson to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
a oO. 


In refractory cracking and coking oven of broad rectangular sole-fired 
type, having sealable broad refractory coking oven of long rectangular 
type being broader than it is high and adapted to receive carbonaceous 
material capable of evolving upon being heated volatile vapors including 
straight chain hydrocarbon vapors and residue capable of being carbon- 
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ized and coked, main panting. system located under entire sole of 
oven, ete. No. 2,410,074. harles Hughes to Hughes By-Product 
Coke Oven Corp. : . alt 

In valve assembly, combination of body provided with longitudinal bore 
annular valve seat in bore, valve member coacting with seat, second 
annular valve seat in bore, second valve member coacting with second 
valve seat, reciprocatory valve stem on which both members are mounted 
for unitary oscillation in bore, ete. No. 2,410,105. Valentin Remus. 

Batch scale. No. 2,410,138. Francis Werner. — 

Weighing scale. No. 2,410,139. Lawrence Williams to Toledo Scale Co. 
Heating conducting means in core of liquid cooler having tubes and 
fins, comprising solid heat conducting member exposed to cooling me- 
dium passing over fins, heat conducting member being of relatively 
large cross sectional area and small surface area and carried between 
and bonded to certain tubes and secured contiguous with fin, said 
member being of higher heat conductivity than fin. No. 2,410,180. 
Charles Perkins to Modine Manufacturing Co. ‘ : nes 
Eye protection device comprising goggle eyecup having opening in its 
side wall and connecting means adjacent forward edge thereof, wall 
surrounding opening, having outwardly raised portion, lens retainin 
ring having means for connection with said connecting means an 
baffle plate carried by eyecup overlying opening in side wall, etc. No. 
2,410,184. George Schauweker to American Optical Co. ; 
Safety closure mechanism for sampling hole in stock dye kettle contain- 
ing fluid under pressure and having cover plate with outwardly extend- 
ing cylindrical wall surroundin sampling hole on cover for 
sampling hole having flange telescopically and _ rotatably fitting wall, 
ete. No. 2,410,214. Joseph Higginson and Homer Riggs to Riggs 

& Lombard, Inc. 

open nozzle. No. 2,410,215. a? Houghton. , 
n+ Mes helmet. No. 2,410,256. arshall Anderson and Melvin Sell- 
strom to Sellstrom Manufacturine Co ’ 

Centrifugal bowl the shell of which has opening therethrough the upper 
wall of which slopes downward in outward direction and affording seat 
for nozzle body, nozzle body of — complementary to that of hole and 
having closed outer wall which, when positioned in hole, is flush with 
outer wall of bowl shell, etc. No. 2,410,313. George Strezynski to 
The De Laval Separator Co. 

Apparatus for forming and dividing stream of gelable sol into plurality of 
smaller streams. fo. 2,410,314. Elbert Sowerwine, Jr., to Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Ince. 

In device for dividing stream of gelable sol into plurality of smaller 
streams, divider of generally conical shape, means to maintain divider 
in position with apex thereof directed upwardly, outer surface of divider 
having plurality of grooves extending down the surface thereof from 
about apex, grooves being coated with layer of ice, etc. No. 2,410,315. 
Elbert Sowerwine, Jr., to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Vibratory separator, comprising serrated deck of inclined plates having 
risers between adjacent plates, each plate being perforate adjacent its 
apex and imperforate adjacent root, plates characterized by being 
smooth from root across imperforate and perforate portions to apex, 
means for vibrating deck longitudinally thereof, nt pine particle bear- 
ing fluid has vate oA therein scrubbed and stratified and portions there- 
of intermittently decanted. No. 2,410,326. William Ziegler and Claude 
Garber to The Sink & Float Corp. 


Furnace for heating gaseous fluids comprising means forming elongated 
cylindrical furnace chamber closed at one end, gas discharge duct con- 
nected centrally into opposite end of chamber, burners disposed for 
introducing fuel to be burned to chamber through its wall near said 
one end and arranged in circle to direct fuel streams toward and 
tangentially to imaginary circle centered on longitudinal axis of cham- 
ber, etc. No. 2,410,337. Roland Cooper and Sven Holm to The Air 
Preheater Corp. 

In pump combination of narrow elongated container divided to form two 
separate gravity filled chambers, discharge means for chambers extending 
upwardly through container, valve means operable to admit fluid pres- 
sure to chambers alternatively, removable closure member for top of 
each chamber, etc. No. 2,410,354. Joseph Meyer. 


Filter element formed of filtering material folded to include alternating 
top and bottom sections of shape roughly triangular or wedge shaped, 
top sections tapering in one direction, bottom sections tapering in op- 
posite direction, side wall sections lying between top and bottom sections 
having their edges joined in front and back at apexes of triangular top 
and bottom sections. No. 2,410,371. Cecil Vokes. 


Revolving crane accessory for fork trucks. No. 2,410,373. John-Wester- 
velt, Jr., to National Fireworks, Inc. 

Fluid pressure operated valve comprising, valve body having ssage 
therethrough including high and low pressure chambers, one of cham- 
bers forming cylinder, movable body in passage including piston slidable 
in cylinder and including valve, one of bodies providing restricted 
vassage leading to opposite ends of piston, etc. No. 2,410,375. Fred 
Vright to The Denison Engineering Co. 


Hoisting device, comprising flexible chain having series of longitudinally 
spaced transverse elements, lever, one end of chain connected to lever, 
lever provided with hook engageable with any of transverse elements 
to retain chain in position embracing object to be hoisted with lever 
projecting generally radially from object, hoisting member connect 
to lever near outer end thereof, etc. a. 2,410,378. Oliver Gallamore 
to Diamond Chain & Manufacturing Co. 


Heating system comprising furnace, heating element associated with fur- 
nace and operative to supply heat thereto, first and second signals as- 
sociated with furnace, temperature regulator adapted to be set selectively 
within given range to desired furnace temperature, timer to be set 
csleatieiie within given range to desired timing operation, etc. No. 
2,410,384. Harold Lindsay to the Director of the Office of Scientific 
Research & Development, Office for Emergency Management, of the 
Government of the United States. 


Improved viscosimeter of spinning cup type comprising vertical shaft 
cup mounted thereon, second vertical shaft extending into center of 
cup, cylindrical element mounted vertically on second vertical shaft at 
end extending into cup, latter shaft being rotatably mounted and pro- 
vided with torque measuring device, driving means, continuously varia- 
ble drive interconnecting driving means to cup shaft, etc. No. 2,410,- 
385. Serge Loukomsky and Charles Stock to American Cyanamid Co. 

Valve comprising combination of hollow cylindrical valve seat having 
inlet, outlet and return ports, cylindrical valve head slidably fitting in 
seat with close tolerance, valve stem in valve head, piston head on 
valve stem at each end of valve head, etc. No. 2,410,404. J. D. 
Buchanan. 


Agitation and aeration apparatus, impeller disposed in lower portion of 
vody of pulp or the like, propelling device beneath impeller to move 
settled material or the like upwardly toward impeller and feed same 


directly thereto, means for conducting air to space below impeller and 
also below propelling device. No. 2,410,429. Arthur Daman to Mining 
Process & Patent Co. 

Generator burner, fuel vaporizer having imperforate side wall adapted to 
hold substantial body of liquid fuel, combustion chamber, means for 
delivering vapecioes fuel from interior of fuel vaporizer to interior of 
combustion chamber, including tubular passage, unitary means for de- 
livering air under pressure to interior of fuel vaporizer and to interior 
of combustion chamber. No. 2,410,478. James Breese to Oil Devices. 

Device for evens i 3 end of shaker conveyer laterally along 
a. No. 2,410,481. ward Doberstein to Goodman Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Means for laterally feeding pick-up end of shaker conveyer. No. 2,410,- 
482. Edward Doberstein to Goodman Manufacturin 0. 

Eye protecting device comprising pair of ~—_ ome slitted metal eye- 
shields. No. 2,410,490. Anthony Flocker to Kerlo Corp. 

In multiple heater system having plurality of fuel burners each equipped 
with device for sensing presence of flame in its burner, combination of 
plurality of electron tubes, means affording corresponding plurality of 
input circuits one for each tube and each controlled by respective sens- 
ing device, etc. No. 2,410,524. Donald Richardson and Robert. Yates 
to Drying Systems, Inc. 

In combination with liquid tank having gravity flow discharge pipe at 
its lower end, level gauge attachment to pipe comprising transparent 
tube, means connecting upper end of tube to tank, connection between 
lower end of tube and pipe, pair of valves carried by oppositely actin 
connections between tank and tube and between tube and pipe, dua 
spring and weight means for normally maintaining valves closed, etc. 
No. 2,410,525. Abraham Richolson. 


In paint sprayer, noe gone, nozzle therefor, funnel surrounding nozzle, 
having pair of spaced walls forming air chamber therebetween, supply- 
ing air to chamber, means providing for uniform exit for air all around 
funnel, means including spiral baffle between walls of funnel, stopping 
short of one wall, to provide narrow continuous opening between walls. 
No. 2,410,532. Josep Tessier. 


Prime mover including rotatable structure having therein system of helical 
passages coaxially disposed around axis of rotation of structure with 
inlets at one end and outlets at other end of structure for continuous 
flow of gases through passages, walls of passages being shaped so that 
passages have along em progressive changes of cross-sectional area 
whereby each passage comprises an accelerating zone, heating zone and 
final zone, means for heating gases by fuel combustion throughout at 
least some of heating zones, etc. No. 2,410,538. George Walton. 


In valve structure, valve body having means at one end for receiving 
flexible conduit, attachment of generally angular shape adapted to be 
releasably fixed to valve body in plurality of positions, attachment 
having aperture of fixed size at one end and having clamping means 
at its other end, etc. No. 2,410,546. Ira McCabe. 


Loading pan comprising elongated scoop adapted for attaching to outer 
end of shaker conveyor for horizontal swinging movement with con- 
veyor. No. 2,410,561. Donald Bailey. 


In combination, liquid supply therefor, heating means for container 
liquid level impedance change responsive means responding to liquid 
level changes to and from predetermined normal liquid level in con- 
tainer, second liquid level impedance, change responsive means re- 
sponding to liquid level changes to and from dangerously low liquid 
level in container and electronic oscillator controlled by both liquid level 
means and operatively connected to liquid supply for automatically con- 
trolling liquid level, and operatively connected to heating means for 
shutting same down when liquid level approaches dangerously low level. 
No. 2,410,568. Theodore Cohen to Wheelco Instruments Co. 


In Eome. stator having inlet and outlet ports and forming chamber of 
elliptical section and having opposite end walls and curved side wall, 
rotor eccentrically journaled in chamber having contact with stator 
between ports and provided with slot, etc. No. 2,410,596. Aaron 
Bradford. 


Rotary kiln comprising lined rotary drum, plurality of axially spaced, an- 
nular members of appreciable width positioned in drum in contact with 
its lining and rotatable with drum, said members each projecting radially 
into drum beyond its lining distance which approximately equals dept 
of material moving through drum, etc. No. 2,410,598. Walter Cliffe. 


In magnetic separator, pair of spaced pulleys, one higher than other, 
carrier, belt for running over pulleys and having lower reach suspend- 
ed in loosely sagging position therebetween, lower reach areas which 
are nearer lower pulley sagging in approximate tangency to horizontal 
while areas nearer ebir pulley are inclined more and more upwardly 
to discharge point, etc. No. 2,410,601. Robert Crockett to Dings 
Magnetic Separator Co. 


In machine having long bed and press actuated by fluid means at op- 
posite ends thereof, wherein it is normally desired to provide said 
press to remain substantially equidistant from bed at opposite ends 
thereof, automatic levelling control comprising single fluid pump and 
conduit means extending parallel into connection with fluid means, etc. 
No. 2,410,603. Paul Dubosclard. 


Apparatus for sizing of suspended solids, comprising means for establish- 
ing and maintaining pool of suspended solids to be classified by hindered 
settling, means for continually feeding solids thereto, means for con- 
tinually discharging fractionated larger solids from bottom of pool, 
means for continually overflowing from upper section of pool another 
fraction of smaller solids, means forming bottom for pool including 
upper horizontally extending flat plate of impervious material having 
orifices for distributively delivering controlled quantities of water up- 
flowing therethrough under pressure, etc. No. 2,410,637. George Darby 
to The Dorr Co. 

In pneumatic comparator gauge, body member having fluid space therein, 
means for supplying gauging fluid thereto, means for controlling dis- 
charge from space in accordance with dimensions of work to be gauged, 
fluid passageway in communication with space, means for indicating 
ressure in fluid space, fluid pressure responsive member interposed 
yetween indicating means and fluid space and controlling discharge 
through fluid passageway, etc. No. 2,410,671. Coleman Moore to 
Moore Products Co. 

In dehydrator, stationary drum provided with outwardly directed openings 
in wall thereof, means for creating fire in drum, apparatus for directing 
air under pressure into drum, rotatable jacket circumscribing drum 
and providing dehydrating chamber between drum and jacket into which 
are directed openings, means for rotating drum in direction to move 
material being treated toward openings whereby air passing from drum 
through openings is directed against material. No. 2,410,675. Adelbert 
Nichols, Jr. 

“ae od hydraulic presses. No. 2,410,712. Earl Cannon to E. W. 

iss Co. 
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Air and fluid pressure cushion device. No. 2,410,716. Harry Cook, de- 
ceased, by Anna Cook, administratrix. 

Pressure transformer comprising hydraulic inlet, hydraulic outlet line, 
manually controlled member comprising small piston and large piston 
connected together for forcing iquid through outlet line, supply reser- 
voir for member and unloader valve, etc. No. 2,410,750. Edward 
Rockwell to The New Britain Machine Co. 

Pressure actuated valve. No. 2,410,751. Harold Schultz to Bendix 
Aviation Corp. $ 

Combination with refrigerant evaporator of refrigerant expansion valve 
for controlling flow of refrigerant medium to evaporator and compris- 
ing elongated tubular open ended casing having one end open for ad- 
mission of refrigerant medium, valve seat member in bore of casing 
valve member cooperable with seat member and guided for longitudinal 
movement in bore, etc. No. 2,410,795. Earnest Dillman to Detroit 
Lubricator Co. 

Moisture ejection device for air pressure systems. No. 2,410,799. Cyrus 
Bassett to National Pneumatic Co. 

In pump, combination of cylinder, pair of heads therefor, piston therein, 
piston rod extending from cylinder through one of heads of cylinder, 
= of frame brackets abutting opposite ends of cylinder heads having 
ateral extensions to provide support, through bolts on outside of cylinder 
connecting frame brackets to hold cylinder and two heads and two frame 
brackets as one stationary device. No. 2,410,808. Niels Christensen. 

Welding or brazing rod comprising weld material, and corrosion-resistant 
metallic film produced by successive strata of metals each having melt- 
ing point below 800° F. and selected from bismuth, tin, zinc, ca mium, 
lead and antimony. No. 2,410,850. Rene Wasserman. 

In hydraulic system, downward acting plunger having advancing and re- 
tracting means, fluid source, valve member movable into first position 
to connect source with advancing means while simultaneously connecting 
retracting means with first exhaust conduit or, into second position to 
connect source with retracting means while connecting advancing means 
with second exhaust conduit or, into third position to interrupt fluid 
communication of source with advancing and retracting means, etc. 
No. 2,410,869. Walter Ernst to The Hydraulic Development Corp., Inc. 

Fluid flow control apparatus comprising: pair of pressure fluid operable 
valves, means connecting one valve in by-passing relation to other 
pressure responsive means operatively connected with outlet side of 
one of valves and operable in accordance with changes in pressure on 
outlet side, pilot valve means for controlling exhaust and supply of 
operating fluid from and to pair of valves actuated by pressure re- 
sponsive means for controlling opening and closing of valves in pre- 
etermined order. No. 2,410,876. Donald Griswold. 

Mobile steam generator adapted for mounting on auto truck. No. 2,- 
410,900. Raymond Radbill. 

Heat transfer construction for electrolytic cells. No. 2,410,952. Lester 
Lighton to The Electric Storage Battery Co. 

In high temperature valve combination comprising housing having fluid 
conduit and non-fluid conducting portion theréin, seat in conduit, valve 
head mounted for sliding motion in housing to close and open seat 
plurality of stuffing boxes in non-fluid conducting portion, plurality of 
valve head operating means secured to valve head and extending through 
stuffing boxes to exterior of housing, etc. No. 2,410,960. George Bunn 
to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Continuous multistage digester unit comprising horizontal rotatable inner 
and stationary outer imperforate vessels having fluid-tight seals there- 
between and means for circulating fluid medium in annular space 
tween vessels, the former of said vessels enclosing digestion space, 

rforated partition dividing digestion space into separate sections. 
0. 2,410,964. Joaquin de la Roza, Sr. 

Load hoist and grappling control. No. 2,410,965. Henry Dimick to 
Williamette Hyster Co. 

Electric motor and pump assembly comprising cylindrical casing, motor 
within casing, plurality of circumferentially spaced, separated a 
for cooling fluid extending longitudinally of casing and motor and dis- 
posed internally of casing and externally of motor, fan mounted on each 
end of motor shaft adjacent the one end of said passages, etc. No. 
2,410,973. Vaino Hoover to Electrical Engineering & Manufacturing 

rp. 

Packing structure comprising fixed tubular cylinder, barrel reciprocably 
disposed within cylinder, spaced apart packing sleeves between cylinder 
and barrel, spring between sleeves for urging same against inner face 
of cylinder and outer face of barrel, adjusting sleeve surrounding por- 
fon of length of barrel, etc. No. 2,410,976. Harry Johns to Velma 
ohns. 


In closed hydraulic system, hydraulic motor unit comprising double acting 
a, hydraulic pump unit comprising double acting piston, conduit 
ines for transmitting fluid under pressure from pump unit to motor 
unit to operate piston of latter in either direction, closed fluid pressure 
supply reservoir in fluid communication with system, set of two-way 
thermal felief valves between reservoir and ends of one of cylinders 
and set of two way thermal relief valves between both ends of other 
of cylinders and conduits connected thereto. No. 2,410,978. John Kelly 
to Adel Precision Products Corp. 


In safety device for steam lines, in combination, body having inlet and 
outlet positioned in line, valve seat in body at outlet, valve comprised 
of hollow sleeve having relatively large number of perforations Chapel 
normally to pera unrestricted flow of steam therethrough closed at 
one end to form valve disk adjacent valve seat slidably mounted in 
body, means forming trap for liquids in body adjacent valve, etc. No. 
2,410,984. Timothy Lawless. 


Combination with steam kettle having inner and outer spaced shells 
forming steam chamber and steam inlet and condensation outlet, of 
plurality of reinforcing and heat transferring ribs provided in closely 
syneee relationship extending upwardly over outer surface of inner 
shell from common radiating point at its bottom and in vertical planes 
extending radially of inner shell said ribs extending into steam chamber 
and having plurality of vanes punched laterally from ribs and forming 
plurality of Seary spaced openings therein said vanes extending angu- 
larly and upwardly at 45 degrees from body of ribs, and insulation 
about outer shell. No. 2,411,006. Renwick Sharp. 

Fluid compressing apparatus comprising, cylinder, piston movable in 
cylinder, piston having plurality of annular grooves in outer side wall 
thereof, sealing means in outermost grooves and engaging the inner 
wall of —— wiping means in intermediate groove for engaging 
inner wall of cylinder, etc. No. 2,411,020. Victor Blasutta to e 
Denison Engineering Co. 

Device for weighing load in elevator car supporting cross beam of frame- 
work for which is formed of spaced cross members. No. 2,411,023. 
William Henry Bruns to Otis Elevator Co. 

Drying apparatus comprising combination of drying chamber to receive 
materials to be dried and absorbing chamber, chambers having common 
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wall, movable door in wall, moisture adsorbing unit and heating element 
therefor within adsorbing chamber, means for movably supporting ad- 
sorbing unit, and means actuated by supporting means when prede 
termined weight of moisture has been a Lesbed by unit to energize 
heating element, etc. No. 2,411,039. Ralph Heuser. 

In direct reading relative humidity meter, deflecting element responsive 
to difference between wet-air and dry-air temperatures of air to be 
measured, scale adapted to be varied in length, pointed adjacent to 
scale constructed and arranged to be deflected over scale. proportion- 
ally to deflection of element, means to vary length of scale such that 
sensitivity of indication of pointer relative to scale is in inverse pro- 

rtion to dry-air temperature in degrees F. less 8° F. No. 2,411,041. 
frank Kahn. 

In electrolytic timer, receptacle containing electrolyte and having gas 
trapping chamber in free communication at its lower end with elec- 
trolyte, upper end of chamber being closed except for restricted passage 
opening therefrom, electrical means to decompose electrolyte, means to 
ignite gases of decomposition and explode them when their product of 
volume and pressure reaches predetermined amount, passage being 
closed under normal pressure in chamber but opening for higher pres 
sures created by explosion of gases of decomposition. No. 2,411,089. 
George Fredericks and Jens Sivertsen to George E. Fredericks Co. 

Turbidimeter comprising cell having transparent front wall and light 
absorbing back wall to contain suspension, turbidity of which is to be 
measured, means for projecting beam of light through front wall of 
cell, and photocell provided with aperture and mounted on front wall 
of cell with its sensitive side in contact therewith and positioned so that 
beam shines through aperture. No. 2,411,092. Robert Hood and John 
Berry to American Cyanamid Co. : : 

Fire detecting thermostat comprising support having conical recesses, rod, 
first bi-metallic coil open to atmosphere and tending to rotate rod in 
one direction on being subjected to heat, enclosure, second bi-metallic 
coil encased from atmosphere within enclosure tending to rotate rod 
in opposite direction on being subjected to heat, normally closed circuit 
contact normally engaged by free end of second coil, normally opened 
circuit contact, both ends of rod being conical and mounted in conical 
recesses so that on movement of first mentioned coil by sudden increase 
of temperature free end of second coil will break away from engage- 
ment with normally closed circuit contact and engage with normally 
open circuit contact and give alarm of fire. No. 2,411,093. Ronald 
Jameson. = 

Temperature measuring device to be inserted in fluid conduit comprisin 
casing oneens rt of conduit, annular measuring member locate 
in casing and including material specific electric resistance of which is 
responsive to variations of temperature, diameter of inner cylindrical 
face of measuring mem being equal to inner diameter of conduit, 
heat insulating means between gocng and outer cylindrical face of 
measuring ber. No. 2,411,120. ans von Hortenau to Stig Bill- 
man, 


Mixer to hold mixture of sugar crystals and syrups awaiting centrifugal 
treatment comprising tank y, gate means to deliver charges of mix- 
ture to adjacent centrifugal machines, means inside tank y for heat- 
ing and stirring mixture, connecting means between tank body and 
gate means having propulsion means therein to maintain forced circula- 
tion of mixture , As heating means to face of gate means. No. 2,- 
411,138. Eugene Roberts to The Western States Machine Co. 





-Explosives 


Apparatus for feeding and delivering ammunition blanks. No. 2,409,657. 
Pdwin Birdsall cp tesaeenen Arms Co., Inc. 

Nonleak liquid explosive filler system for ammunition. No. 2,409,858. 
Nevil Hopkins, Raymonde Hopkins, executrix of said Nevil Hopkins, 
deceased, to Raymonde Hopkins, Samuel Lloyd and Murray Quigg, 
as trustees. 


Manufacture of low density blasting explosives comprises emulsifying 
molten easily fusible organic explosive with assistance of emulsifying 
agent in aqueous medium that comprises saturated solution of am 
monium nitrate carrying solid ammonium nitrate in suspension and is 
free from readily hydratable salts, No. 2,409,919. John Whetstone to 
Imperial Chemical Tadusteiee, Ltd. 


In shell, grenade body containing explosive material, nose frame secured 
to body, fuse connection between interior of y and nose frame, 
impact member mounted in end of frame to project therefrom for 
axial inward movement upon impact, impact element containing ex- 
losive and having firing 2 therefor, etc. No. 2,409,945. William 

wes to Harris Trust & Savings Bank. 


Food 


Hydrobleachin gene oils to form edible products having minimum 
of unsaponihable components and improved color and stability. No. 
2,410,102. William Paterson to Lever Brothers Co. 


Casing for food products, formed of strip of parchmentized paper having 


edges sewn together and having Ly gm internal tubular welt. 
No. 2,410,206, Alpheus Freeman to Glenn Noodle. 


Manufacturing starch conversion syrup consists in subjecting aqueous 
starch suspension to hydrolysis to provide starch conversion liquor 
having dextrose equivalent of between 45-55 per cent, improvement com- 
prises subjecting liquor to dialysis against water through semi-per- 
meable membrane, recovering dialyzate having dextrose equivalent great- 
er than 55 per cent. No. 2,410,264. Frank Brock and Clifford Smith 
to A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 

Homogeneous edible composition containing both mineral and vitamin 
nutrient components, comprising at least one water-soluble vitamin nor- 
mally deteriorative and incompatible with minerals, individual particles 
of which are protected with moisture and air resistant film-forming 
water-insoluble plastic inert with respect to vitamin and effecting phy 
sical separation of coated vitamin from mineral and from any other 
components with which vitamin is incompatible. No. 2,410,417. Carl 
Andersen to Lever Brothers Co. 

Preserving glyceride oil containing vitamins comprises emulsifying them 
in molasses and heating to over 150° F. for enhancement of antioxygenic 
effect. No. 2,410,455. Sidney Musher to Musher Foundation, Inc. 


Inorganic 


Producing sulfate of ammonia by scrubbing contact of distillation gas 
with sulfuric acid liquor. No. 2,409,790. Carl Otto to Fuel Refining 


orp. 
Making elemental selenium of high purity, comprises introducing selenium 
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dioxide in finely sub-divided form into reaction chamber, introducing at 
least stoichiometric-amount of ammonia into reaction chamber, main- 
taining reaction chamber at temperature at least as high as sublimation 
temperature of selenium dioxide, etc. No. 2,409,835. Charles Clark, 
Eugene Elkin and George Waitkins to Canadian Copper Refiners, Ltd. 

Recovering magnesium ions in relatively concentrated form from brine 
containing between 0.01 and 0.8 gram atomic weight per liter. of same 
and at least equimolecular proportion of alkali metal salt, steps of pass- 
ing brine over alkali metal salt of carboxylated resin, etc. No. 2,409,- 
861. Melvin Hunter and William Bauman to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Generation of chlorine dioxide by reacting hydrochloric acid with chlorine- 
containing compound of class consisting of chlorites and chlorates of 
alkali and alkaline earth metals, improvement comprises reacting hydro- 
chloric atid, in gaseous form and in admixture with inert diluent gas, 
with chlorine-containing compound in solid form. No. 2,409,862. Willis 
Hutchinson to The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Electrolytic alkali-chlorine cell cathode structure comprising Hgaid-ceteley 
ing wall carrying cell current and thin, elongated, hollow foraminous 
cathodic electrode projecting therefrom and cooperating with pair of 
electrically interconnected anodic electrodes on each side thereof, ctc. 
No. 2,409,912. Kenneth Stuart to Hooker Electrochemical Co. 

Eiectrodeposition of indium comprises passing electric current through 
electrolyte composed of aqueous acid solution containing indium fiuo- 
borate, indium fluosilicate, or indium fluoride. No. 2,409,983. William 
Martz to General Motors Corp. 

Cyclic process for producing calcium fluoride consisting in absorbing 
gases containing silicon tetrafluoride in water to produce hydrofluo- 
silicic acid and silica, separating acid solution from silica, continuously 
evolving gaseous fiuorine compounds from solution by heat and evapo- 
ration, recirculating solution thus partially freed from fluorine in order 
to absorb additional quantities of silicon tetrafluoride, etc. No. 2,410,- 
043. Ernest Breton and William Waggaman to the Secretary of the 
Interior of the United States of America. 

Obtaining water-soluble titanium oxygen compound comprising reacting 
titanium halide with tertiary alcohol. No. 2,410,119. Ray McCleary 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ae - 

Plant for burning limestone comprising pair of rotary cylindrical kilns 
arranged in side by side order with their material-receiving and dis- 
charging ends reversed, crushing means for receiving heated materials 
discharged from kilns to reduce particle or lump size thereof, receiver 
for unheated limestone of relatively coarse particle or lump size, con- 
veying apparatus arranged for reception and intermingling of unheated 
coarse materials discharged from receiver and relatively highly heated 
fine materials discharged from crushing means, etc. No. 2,410,235. 
Warford Reaney. 6 a 

Lubricating relatively: moving metallic bodies comprises maintaining be- 
tween their bearing surfaces lubricant film comprising liquid polymeric 
organosiloxane whose organic substituents consist of lower alkyl and 
henyl radicals attached to silicon through carbon-silicon linkages. 

o. 2,410,346. James Hyde to Corning Glass Works. 

Reacting SbCls with HF to produce SbI's in aluminum apparatus. No. 

ye Melvin Perkins and Carl Irwin to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


Producing catalysts comprises yew > 2 precipitated and purified hydrated 
alumina with 1% to 10% by weight of ammonium salt, dispersing re- 
sultant mixture in aqueous medium to form alumina hydrosol, adding 
to hydrosol metal compound soluble in aqueous medium and capable 
of yielding catalytically active metal oxide upon heating, evaporating 
resultant mixture to dryness, heating resultant residual material to 
convert compound to metal oxide. o. 2,410,558. Glenn Webb and 
Marvin Smith to Universal Oil Products Co. | : 

Plating copper onto ferrous metal surface ——— contacting surface 
with heated aqueous solution containing soluble copper salt of poly- 
hydroxythiol, and acid selected from sulfuric, hydrochloric and phos- 
eote acids, No. 2,410,844. Frank Signaigo and William Peppel to 
E I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. : : ; 

Forming catalyst suitable for promoting reduction of nitro aromatic 
compounds comprises mixing 17 parts of MgO with 30 parts of ZnO, 
and 53 parts of MoOs, adding water to make paste, drying paste at 
250° F. extruding paste to form sha bodies, sulfiding catalyst by 
treating with volatile sulfide at 850° F. to 900° F. at one atmosphere 

ressure until catalyst acquires from 15-25 weight per cent of sulfur. 
o. 2,410,890. Ralph Mason to Standard Oil Development Co. 


Preparing normal lead salicylate comprises forming aqueous suspension 
ot lead oxide and while agitating same gradually adding thereto powder- 
ed salicylic acid until pH of suspension is lowered to 4.4. No. 2,410,- 
977. . Leonard Kebrich to National Lead Co. 


Medicinal 


Recovery of heparin from animal tissue, steps of finely subdividing tissue, 
heating tissue in mixture with water to 30° to 50° G., maintaining mix- 
ture at 20° to 25° C. until autolysis is substantially completed, extract- 
ing mixture with dilute aqueous alkali and ammonium. sulfate, acidify- 
ing extract to precipitate crude heparin, etc. No, 2,410,084. Marvin 
Kuizenga to The Upjohn Co. 


Producing vitamin D b ym eee | activating mixture of sterols, at 
least thirty per cent by weight of which is provitamin and at least 
twenty per cent by weight of which is inactivatable sterol, etc. No. 
2,410,254. James Waddell and Warren Woessner to E. i. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 


Sifter package for pharmaceuticals. No. 2,410,438. Mack Fields to Ab- 
bott Laboratories. 

Preparing vitamin Be, steps comprising treating 2-methyl-3-alkoxy-4,5-bis 
(aminomethyl) tg ew with hydrobromic acid as dealkylating agent 
to form 2-methyl-3-hydroxy-4,5-bis (aminomethyl) sonmas, and react- 
ing resulting 2-methyl-3-hydroxy-4,5-bis (aminomethyl) -pyridine with 
agent selected from nitrous acid and products capable of splitting off 
nitrous acid as deaminating agent to form vitamin Be. No. 2,410,531. 
Lester Szabo to Wyeth, Inc. 


Treating anhydro vitamin A with organic acidic substance in medium 
containing appreciable amount of water until anhydro vitamin A has 
been at least partially converted into vitamin A-active material having 
higher potency and recovering vitamin A-active material from reaction 
mixture. No. 2,410,575. Norris Embree and Edgar Shantz to Dis- 
tillation Products, Inc. 


Preparing fat-soluble vitamin concentrate comprises reacting glyceride fat 
which contains fat-soluble vitamin with at least approximately stoichio- 
metric amounts of member of group consisting of primary amines, 
secondary amines, and quaternary ammonium bases, until all atty acids 
of glyceride have combined therewith and separating vitamin in con- 
centrated form from reaction mixture. No. 2,410,590. Edgar Shantz 
to Distillation Products, Inc. 


New product an alkyl ether of vitamin D. No. 2,410,893. Nicholas 
Milas to Research Corp. 


Metallurgy, Ores 


Removing ferruginous impurities from industrial sands consists in sub- 
jecting sands to first froth-flotation treatment in presence of fatty 
acid compound having hydrocarbon radical of at least 12 carbon atoms, 
alkali and mineral oil, removing and discarding froth; subjecting pulp 
residue to second froth-flotation treatment in presence of cooperating 
agents consisting of less than six pounds of mineral acid and less than 
one pound of cationic-active nitrogenous compound containing alkyl 
group which contains from 7 to 19 carbon atoms. No. 2,409,665. 
Allen Cole and James Duke and Lynn McMurray to Minerals Separa- 
tion North American Corp. 

In process of beneficiating silicious iron ore by cationically froth-floating 
silicious gangue particles from iron mineral particles of aqueous pul 
of such an ore by use of higher molecular weight aliphatic amine col- 
lector and frother, step of accelerating rate of flotation of silicious 
gangue particles by incorporating small amount of sodium sulfide into 
pulp prior to froth flotation step. No. 2,410,021. Fred De Vaney to 
Erie Mining Co. 

Treating chromite ore to facilitate recovery of chromium comprises placing 
ore in finely divided form <—_ne anode of electrolytic cell having 
aqueous alkaline solution of alkali metal halate, passing direct current 
of electricity through cell to transform ore adjacent anode into chromium 
compounds soluble in solution and non-chromium compounds insoluble 
in solution. No. 2,410,242. Joseph Schulein. 

Removal of nitrogen from carbothermic magnesia including magnesium 
nitride as impurity, magnesia being obtained in the carbothermic process 
for making magnesium metal wherein nitrogen gas is present and avail- 
able for reaction with condensing magnesium. No. 2,410,267. Alva 
Byrns to The Permanente Metals Corp. 

Beneficiating oxidized iron ores by froth flotation of ore in form of 
aqueous pulp. No. 2,410,376. Robert Booth and Earl Herkenhoff to 
American Cyanamid Co. 

Beneficiating oxidized iron ores by froth flotation comprises conditioning 
ore at high solids with acid substance, etc. No. 2,410,377. Robert 
Booth and Earl Herkenhoff to American Cyanamid Co, 

Beneficiating fluorite-containing ores, comprises subjecting oats pulp 
of such ores to froth flotation in presence of from 0.2 to 5.0 lbs./ton 
of ore of collector comprising water-soluble product selected from sulfo- 
nates of green acid type obtained in refining of petroleum lubricating oils 
and soaps and water-soluble salts of such sulfonates. No. 2,410,770. 
Robert Booth and Joseph Carpenter to American Cyanamid Co. 

Apparatus for sintering ore comprises, driven variable speed reducer 
having driving means and means to change driving speed of said driving 
means, sintering machine driven by driving means, sintering machine 
having closed hvod, windbox and blower mechanism to draw air into 
hood chamber, etc. No. 2,410,944. Walter Johnson to American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. 


Organic 


Preserving organic substances which tend to deteriorate by absorption of 
oxygen from air comprises incorporating therein product of reaction at 
100°C, to 200°C. in presence of acidic catalyst of monomeric 1,3 buta- 
diene hydrocarbon and primary aromatic polyamine compound, said 
amino groups being primary amino groups, proportion of butadiene in 
reaction mix being in molecular excess compared to molecular propor. 
tion of amine. No. 22,808. Louis Howland and Philip Paul to United 
States Rubber Co. ‘ : : 

Amino alcohol esters of alkyl-substituted alkoxy benzoic acids. No. 2,- 
409,663. Walter Christiansen and Sidney Harris to E. R. Squibb 


ons. 

Oil-soluble polyalkyl aromatic sulfonate consists of substantially oil sol- 
uble polyamyl naphthalene sulfonate having one metal sulfonate radical 
carried by unalkylated position of aromatic ring and having at least 
three amyl radicals. No. 2,409,671. Jacob Faust to L. Sonneborn Sons, 


ne. 

Preparation of di(aminoalkyl) acetal comprises heating acetal with alde- 
hyde cyanohydrin whereby unsymmetrical cyanoalkyl acetal is obtained 
heating cyanoalkyl acetal with hydrogen in presence of ammonia an 
hydrogenation catalyst to form unsymmetrical aminoalkyl acetal, subject- 
ing separated unsymmetrical aminoalky! acetal to reaction with excess 
of inorganic acid, neutralizing salt obtained with base, removing from 
mixture after filtration di(aminoalkyl) acetal, No. 2,409,675. illiam 
Gresham to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Synthesis of indole steps comprise heating o-ethylaniline in presence of 
solid dehydrogenation catalyst at 550° to 750° C., condensing from 
resultant gaseous mixture reaction product containing ind and un- 
reacted o-ethylaniline. No. 2,409,676. William Gresham and Walter 
Bruner to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Preparation of heavy metal salts of organic acid, step comprises reacting 
heavy metal with compound selected from organic acids containing un- 
saturation and at least 8 carbon atoms and their esters in presence of 
oxygen and antioxidant selected from_para-hydroxy-diphenyl phenols, 
hydroquinone, para-aminophenol, etc. No. 2,409,678. Clement Hamblet 
to du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Addition product of alkylene imine having its imino nitrogen atom at- 
tached to two carbon atoms directly connected one to another, with zinc 
salt of heterocyclic nitrogen-containing mercaptan. No. 2,409,685. Paul 
Jones and Roger Mathes to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

New composition of matter oil-soluble sulfur containing product obtained 
by reacting elemental sulfur with compound of formula described in 
patent. No. 2,409,687. Dilworth Rogers and John McNab to Standard 
Oil Development Co. 

Preparation of cyanomethyl dialkyl orthoformates. No. 2,409,699. Donald 
er and William Gresham to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Preparing alkyl isocyanates steps comprise heating N-alkyl carbamic alkyl 
ester to 135° to 500° C. and immediately separating resulting alkyl 
isocyanate from pyrolysis products before said products have had time 
to reunite to form N-alkyl carbamic alkyl ester. No. 2,409,712. Carl 

Schweitzer to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Diphenylene hydantoin of formula described in patent. No. 2,409,754. 
enry Henze to Parke, Davis & Co. . 
Cgmpounds of cyclopentanopolyhydrophenanthrene series and process of 

making same. Nop. 2,409,798. Tadeus Reichstein. 





Additional patents on all other classifications from the above volumes 
will be given next mon 
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CANADIAN PATENTS 


Granted and Published November 19, 1946 


Removable adhesive sheet ommarng, a fibrous backing material having 
a tacky coating thereon comprising by weight 97 per cent to 30 per cent 
of polyisobutylene and 3 to 10 per cent of an anti-adhesive transfer 
agent, from the group consisting of dibutyl phthalate, dibutyl sebacate, 
stearic acid ‘and dioctyl phthalate, and up to 60 per cent mineral oil 
as an extender. No. 438,032. Canadian Industries, Ltd. (George 
William Yule). ; ’ , 

Manufacture of a hydantoin by preparing a non-alkaline mixture of hy- 
drocyanic acid and a ketone and reacting with an aqueous solution of 
ammonium carbonate. No. 438,040. Canadian Industries, Ltd. (Arthur 
Osmond Rogers). ; 

Process of curing an interpolymer of ethylene and an organic monocar- 
boxylic acid ester of vinyl alcohol, No. 438,041. Canadian Industries, 
Ltd. (Ambrose McAlevy, Daniel Eugene Strain and Franklin Sewell 
Chance, Jr.). a . 

Production of refractory furnace linings by mixing with a mass of mag- 
nesia-containing particles dilute sulphuric acid and a water-insoluble 
sulphate and moulding and pressing the mixture into form. No. 438,- 
046. Canadian Refractories, Ltd. (The Honorar Lo Me gg Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, John Samuel Clifford Perry and 
Alan Theodore Prince). = 

Process for the manufacture of azo-dyestuffs containing at least 3 azo- 
groups. No. 438,065. Ciba, Ltd. (Fritz Straub, Peter Pieth, Walter 
Anderau and Walter Hanhart). : 

Vat dyestuff of the fluoranthene series. No. 438,066. Ciba, Ltd. (Walter 
Kern, Theodor Holbro and Richard Tobler). | : ‘ 

Process for the production of a new azo dye which comprises coupling a 
diazotized 4-alkoxy-2-amino-benzthiazole with an azo coupling component. 
No. 438,138. Claude George Bonard (Christopher Stanley Argyle). 

New industrial product made by spinning a mixture containing 55 per 
cent to 95 per cent in weight of kapok fibres and 45 per cent to 5 per 
cent in weight of artificial silk ‘‘rayon” fibres. No. 438,139. Societe 
Files “‘Textiler” (Raul Pateras Pescara). 
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Laminated material consisting of a textile core and high tensile steel 
wires impregnated with synthetic resin, and a w veneer secured to 
each face of the core by means of a synthetic resin adhesive. No. 
438,155. William Yarworth Jones. , 

Method of treating magnesia base waste sulphite pulp liquor containing 
calcium impurities and combustible organic matter from _a cyclic process 
for the manufacture of pulp. No, 438,173. George H. Tomlinson. | 

Sifter package for pharmaceuticals. No. 438,176. Abbott Laboratories 
(Mack R. Fields). : ‘ 

Colour producing composition which comprises an ice colour coupling 
component and a stabilized diazo compound. No. 438,180. American 
gr Company (Hans Z. Lecher, Frederic H. Adams and Henry 

ilip Orem). d 

Colour producing omens which comprises an ice color coupling com- 

ponent and a stabilized diazo compound having the general formula 
-(N=N-G)n. No. 438,181. American Cyanamid Company (Hans Z. 
Lecher, Robert P. Parker and Henry Philip Orem). 

Process of producing an extreme yellow shade of barium Lithol red. No. 
438,182. American Cyanamid Company (Clifton C. Candee). 

Process for preparing a merocyanine dye containing a selenocarbonyl 


roup comprising treating with a metal selenide, a a gy salt dye., 


0. 438,200 anadian Kodak Co., Ltd. (Leslie 
Robert H. Sprague). 

Process for preparing a thioketone. No. 438,201. Canadian Kodak Com- 
pany, Ltd. (Leslie G. S. Brooker and Grafton H. Keyes). 

Insect repellent composition containing an inert diluent and a repellent 
containing dibutyl dl-malate said diluent containing a vegetable oil. 
= ~ ne Canadian National Carbon Company, Ltd. (Philip 

ranett). 

Purification of aqueous solutions of the halides of alkali metals and the 
alkaline earth metals including magnesium, said precipitating the heavy 
metal oe pein by adding a chlorite of the group consisting of the 
alkali and alkaline earth metal chlorites. No. 438,215. The Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Ltd. (Clifford A. Hampel 
and John E. Weiler). ’ 

An oe yes thiazyl sulphamine anne from reacting a urea and a 
thiazyl sulphur halide with elimination of hydrogen halide. No. 438,- 
217. Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. (wees Henry Ebelke). 

N-substituted aminonaphthol dye intermediate. No. 438,219. E. I. du 
— de Nemours & Co. (James Emory Kirby and David W. Wood- 
ward). 

Removing silica from water by intimately mixing and agitating the water 
at a temperature above 50° C. with an accumulation of a silica absorb- 
ing magnesium compound. No. 438,243. The Permutit Company (Paul 
Cudell Goetz). | : 

Method of improving the stability of an image formed of iodine con- 
tained in a high polymer having a plurality of hydroxyl groups, which 
comprises treating the high polymer and the image with an aqueous 
solution of a_ water-soluble boron compound. No. 438,248. Polaroid 
Corporation (Edwin Herbert Land). 

Process of electrolytically depositing iron and iron-nickel alloys. No. 
Fnac Pyrene Manufacturing Company of Canada, Ltd. (Louis J. 

mroe). 

Process of manufacturing ethyl chloride from a hydrocarbon mixture 
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predominating in ethane and ethylene. No. 438,254. Shell Develop- 
ment Company (William E. Vaughan and Frederick F. Rust). 

Process of chlorinating propylene via substitution by reacting pa 
in the vapour phase with gaseous chlorine in the presence of oxygen. 
No. 438,255. Shell Development Company (Frederick F. Rust and 
William E. Vaughan). 

Production of the methyl ether of glycerine monochlorhydrin by reactin 
epichlorhydrin with methy! alcohol in the presence of + nee acid. 
No. 438,256. Shell Development Company (Kenneth E. Marple, Edward 
C. Shokal and Theodore W. Evans). 

Reacting 2-chlorbutene-2 in the liquid phase with chlorine under the in- 
fluence of light and in the deliberate presence of oxygen and then re 
covering 2, 3-dichlobutene-1. No. 438,257. Shell Development Com- 
pany (George W. Hearne). 

Production of a hydroxy ether by reacting epichlorhydrin with isopropy! 
alcohol in the presence of stannic chloride. No. 438,258. Shell Develop 
ment Company (Kenneth E. Marple, Edward C. Shokal and Theodore 
W. Evans). 

Continuous process for producing cyclopentylchloride. No. 438,259. Shell 
Development Company (William A. Bailey, Jr.. and Summer H. Me- 
Allister). 

Production of an aryl ether of glycerol by reacting phenol with sodium 
hydroxite to form sodium phenolate and subsequently reacting with 
mono-isopropyl ether of glycerol monochlorhydrin. No. 438,260. Shell 
Development Company (Kenneth E. Marple and Theodore W. Evans). 

An ether of a cyclic ketal of a mono ether of a trihydrie alcohol ahd a 
ketone containing at least 8 carbon atoms. No. 438,262. Shell Develop- 
ment Company (Kenneth E. Marple). 

A film ——— a continuous layer of an alkali-soluble water-insoluble 
cellulose ether having embedded therein an open mesh textile web te 
increase tear resistance and tensile strength. No. 438,264. Sylvania 
Industrial Corporation (James Andrew Clark). 

Producing finely-divided calcium sulphite for filler and pigment purposes 
by precipitating calcium sulphite from a lime bearing suspension by 
reaction with sulphite ions and subjecting the precipitate to treatment 
with an acid, o. 438,282. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
(Gerald Haywood and Wright M. Welton). 

Process for the production of cellulose acetate of improved stability. No. 
438,287. Camille Dreyfus (Robert D. Rowley). 

Process for purifying cellulose esters of higher fatty acids which are con- 
taminated with free higher fatty acid and with cellulosic impurities. 
No. 438,288. Claude George Bonard (James Wotherspoon Fisher). 
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Rendering the internal compartment walls of metal tanks (such as cargo 
tanks) resistant to corrosion by washing the interior of the tank, and 
releasing ammonium hydroxide into the compartment within the tank. 
No. 438,297. Peter Heidt. 

Laminated article comprising fibrous skin laminae bonded together by an 
adhesive consisting chiefly of a synthetic resin which is thermosetting 
and fibrous core laminae bonded together by an adhesive which is 
thermopolastic. No, 438,298. Bruno Jablonsky. 

Process for comminuting natural cellulosic materials. No. 438,312. 
Matthew J. Stacom. 

Producing chlorine dioxide by reducing a metal chlorate by means of a 
(primary) reducing agent of such a character as not to effect any sub- 
stantial reduction of the chlorine dioxide produced reducing the oxidized 
form of the primary reducing agent and returning it to the process. 
No. 438,316. Aktiebolaget Duba (Sven Helmer Persson). 

Manufacture of calcium acid sulphide by forming a suspension of lime in 
petroleum naphtha incorporating water in said suspension and intimately 
contacting the resulting slurry with hydrogen sulphide. No. 438,318. 
The Atlantic Refinin Comeaue (Russell C. Hartman). 

Recovering sulphur values from sulphuric acid sludges which are insuf- 
ficiently fluid to be readily pumped by subjecting the sludge to direct 
contact with steam and heating in the presence of added carbonaceous 
material to cause the evolution of sulphur dioxide. No. 438,319. The 
Atlantic Refining Company (William K. Griesinger). 

Producing a catalyst composition by reacting in aqueous solution, sodium 
silicate with an excess of magnesium chloride to form a water-insoluble 
magnesium silicate and treating said magnesium silicate with an aqueous 
solution of calcium chloride. No. 438,320. Attapulgus Clay Company 
(William A. La Lande, Jr.). 

Process for improving the adsorptive and bleaching efficiency of Georgia- 
Florida type ftullers earth. No. 438,321. Attapulgus Clay Company 
(William A. La Lande, Jr.). 

Alloy containing 2 to 6 per cent copper, 0.1 to 1 per cent beryllium, 0.65 
to 6.5 cobalt, with the remainder substantially all aluminum, the cobalt 
and beryllium being in the critical ration of 6.5:1. No. 438,335. Cana- 
dian General Electric Company, Ltd. (Richards H. Harrington). 

Abrasive composition of matter consisting of a metallic body having small 
sized diamond particles dispersed therethrough said metallic body being 
comprised of a sintered mixture of metal powders consisting of .20 
to .30 per cent Au and Ag, .10 per cent Indium, 5 per cent Mn, balance 
Fe containing about .87 per cent C. No. 438,346. Fish-Schurman 
Corporation (Hermann Kott). 

Silver halide emulsion for colour photography containing as a colour 
former a 3.5-di (acetylaceto)-l-phenyl guanazole free from colour-form- 
ing phenolic hydroxyl groups. No. 438,349. General Aniline & Film 
Corporation (Abraham Bavley). 

Inhibiting corrosion of magnesium in contact with methyl alcohol which 
comprises treating the magnesium-containing surface with such alcoholic 
liquid mceluding an acid from the group consisting of palmitic, oleic and 
stearic acids, together with ammonia. No. 438,356. Magnesium Elek- 
tron, Ltd. (Charles James Bushrod). 

(To be continued) 
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424,800. Columbia Naval Stores Co., Savan- 
uah, Ga.; filed Feb. 6, 1945; Serial No. 479,466; 
for gum rosin; since "Jan. i 1945. 

Bey 809. Protective Coatings Corps, Belleville, 

J.; filed June 20, 1945; Serial No. 484, 799 
= water impervious textile fabrics of cotton, 
rayon, silk, wool, nylon, glass, protein and 
— derivative filaments; since Mar, 23, 
19 

424, 819. Lydia E. Meyer, as L. E. Meyer, 
Fresno, Calif.; filed Sept. 11, 1945; Serial No. 
488,276; for ‘liquid cleaner for wa lis, floors, 
turniture; since Aug. 25, 1945. 

424,822. Dominion Chemical Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; filed Nov. 24, 1945; Serial No. 

.- 492,131; for ‘chemical compound for use in re- 

moval of soot; since July 1936. 

424,828. Edgar M. Butler, as Butler Engi- 
neering Co., New Orleans, La.; filed Dec. 26, 
1945; Serial No. 493,882; ‘for chemical prepara- 

tion for removing sludge from oil; since Oct. 
1944. 


425,029. Sewall Paint & Varnish Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; filed Apr. 2, 1945; Serial No. 481,- 
653; for paints in paste or semi-paste form; 
since for. pai 1944. 

ya 088. Crest Fabrics Corp., New York, N. 

filed Apr. 10, 1946; Serial No. 499,944; for 
LF type plastic sheeting; since July 9, 1945. 

425,222. Marwin Dyestuff Corp., fersey 
City, N. J.; filed Dec. 4, 1945; Serial No. 492,- 
637; for dyestuff; since Feb. 38, 1940. 

425, 361. Minnesota Mining & Manufacturin 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.; filed Oct. 30, 1943; Seria 
No. 464,543; for self-adherent moisture- proof, 
oil-resistant, flexible composite wrapping sheet; 
since Nov. 5, 1942. 

425,388. Sicca Soya Paint Co., Inc., Peoria, 
Ill.; filed Dec, 22, 1945; Serial No. 493,835; 
for " synthetic resin decorative paint coating com- 
position; since Jan. 1, 1942. 

425,390. John G. Hollin as International - 
port Co., San Francisco, Calif.; filed Jan. 
1946; Serial No. 495, 673; for ready Paes 
paints; since Jan. 25, 1941. 

471,024. The Dill Co., og ey Pa., to 
Killer Diller Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.; filed June 
8, 1944; for insecticides; since Apr. 13, 1944. 

471,128. Nu - Pro nto ida; Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; filed June 10, 1944; for cleaning 
sticks of detergent material; since May 1, 1944. 

480,590. Lee Rubber - Tire Corp., Youngs- 
town, Ohio; filed Mar. 7, 1945; for hose, belt- 
ing, ‘and packing; since June 15, 1927. 
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483,703. Trojan Products & Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Lll., to The Diversey Corp., Chica °, Ill; 
tiled May 23, 1945; for hand soap, polish for 
refinishing and cleansing a wood and other 


ones since October 192 


83,784. Plant Products Co., Blue Point, N. 
yi to Plant Products Corp., Blue Point, N. Y.; 
filed May 25, 1945; for insecticides used for 
spraying plants; since Dec. 18, 1944. 

484,058. National a Products, Inc., 


New York, N. Y.; 


filed June 1, 1945; for 


sizings for "textiles and paper, glues and pastes; 


since May 1, 1945. 


489,178. Charles A. Jensen as Midland Man- 


ufacturing Co., Buffalo, 


Y.; filed Sept. 29, 


1945; for penetrating oil - release and remove 


corrosion; since Sept. 8, 1945. 


489,458. Genera ? Laboratories, Inc., St. 


Louis, Mo.; filed Oct, 


1945; for special 


enzyme for inversion of sucrose, or beet sugar, 
to dextrose and levulose; since June 17, 14*, 


489,983. Plastron, Inc. m 


New York, 


filed Oct. 15, 1945; for a film of aged 


chloride; since Aug. 1 


490,889. Kendall Rehtrng Co., Bradford 
Pa.; filed Nov. 1, 1945; for viscous oils and 
petrolatum waxes; since Aug. 11, 1945. 


491,480. Samuel T. 


Kantor, as Gotham Ink 


& Color o. Long Island City, N. Y.; filed 
Nov. 13, 1945; for rotogravure inks, coatings 
and varnishes for rotogravure application; since 


Sept. 6, 1945. 


492, 473. Samuel Stein 
tries, ‘and Stynamite Co., San F 


Chemical Indus- 
Francisco, Calif.; 


filed Nov. 30, 1945; for nue, chemical clean- 


ing preparation; since Feb. 1, 
2,535. Witco Chemical 


194 
Co., Cl hicago, IIl.; 


filed Dec. 1, 1945; for asphaltic ‘compound used 
in waterproofing and sealing; since Aug. 13, 1945. 

492,565. Knox Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill.; 
filed Dec. 3, 1945; for insecticides; since Sept. 


4. 
493,984. John T. Stanley 


Co., Inc., New 


York, N. Y.; filed Dec. 28, 1945; for wetting 

agent and cleanser; since June 11, 1945. 
494,471. Union Chemical & Oil Co., Chicago 

Ill; filed Jan. ta for waterproof al 


paint; ; since May 


494,771. Alfred Aufhauser, as Industrial 
Raw Materials Co., New York, N. Y,, to In- 
dustrial Raw Materials Corp., New York, N. 
Y.; filed Jan. 15, 1946; for petroleum wax in 
powdered form; since November 1945. 
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Boston, Mass.; filed Jan. 23, 1946; for water 
a apparatus of "filter type; since 
om 
6,248. The Lubrizol Corp., Wickliffe, Ohio; 
ed Feb. 8, 1946; for chemical compounds as 
paved wl agents for lubricants and internal 
combustion engine fuels; since Jan. 16, 1946. 

496,516. Nukem Products Corp., Buffalo, N. 
Y.; filed Feb. 13, 1946; for acid and alkali 
proof plastic paint Product; since “a? 15, 1945. 

496,908. The A Harrison Co., New York, 
N. Y.; filed Reb Ss, 1946; for cleaning and 
waxing preparations; since Sept. 11, 1942. 

497,090. General Solvents Sales’ Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y.; filed Feb. 23, 1946; for liquid 
solvent for removing tar, a oil and grease 
from metal; since Dec. 7, 

497,671. John W. Re “Son, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md.; filed Mar. 5, 1946; for paints and 
wood fillers; since Nov. 24, 1895. 

497,767. The American Varnish Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; filed Mar. 7, 1946; for linoleum 
lacquer; since 1925. 

498,253. The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; filed Mar. 14, 1946; for sudsing 
cleaner and detergent; since Feb. 29, 1932. 

498,307. Parker Rust Proof Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; filed Mar. 15, 1946; for chemicals used 
in metal treatment; since Aug. 22, 1945. 

498,322. Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Wilmin _,  o and San Francisco, Calif. 
filed ar. 1946; for chemical to prevent 
freezing of ra Sahat since Dec. 16, 194 

498,591. eee “ar Inc., , 
lowa; filed Mar. 1946; for refined corn 
sugar, used in Phan Bom, of glassine pa 352° 
textiles, and pharmaceuticals; since Dy 1 

498, 888. Edward M. Davidson, New York, 
N. Y.; filed Mar. 25, 1946; for liquid prepara- 
tion for coating soft or hard rubber to preserve 
life thereof; since June 26, 1943. 

499,519. Titanine, Inc.,- Union, N. J.; filed 
Apr. 2, 1946; “ge liquid cement having organic 
base; since Mar. 14, 1946. 

499,520. Titanine, Inc., Union, N. J.; filed 
Apr. 2 1946; for liquid cement having organic 
wae since Mar. 14, 1946. 

499,996. Dorsett-Jones, Inc., Baltimore, Md.; 
filed April 11, 1946; for insecticides and insect 
sprays of residual and contact types; since Feb. 


1946. 
§00,002. General Chemical Co., New York, 
Pe ~_ Apr. 11, 1946; for insecticides; 
since Mar, 1946. 

505,576. Sing B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
N. , and Akron, Tones filed July 13, 1946; 
—_” in solid and liquid form; since 





Trademarks reproduced and_ described mainte 
those appearing in Official Gazette of 
Patent Office, October 22 - November 12. 
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Another Basic Organic Chemical 


for American Industry... 






dipheny 
carbonate 


(CARBONIC ACID, 
DIPHENYL ESTER) 














by GENERAL CHEMICAL 


Mirae ew 2. 


Fundamental research and product development in today’s 

chemical process industries constantly require new chemi- 
cal tools of varying properties. Perhaps your investigations indicate 
the need for a process material with the characteristics of General 
Chemical Company's Diphenyl Carbonate. If so, experimental quan- 
tities of this basic organic chemical are available on request to 
General Chemical Company, Research and Development Division, 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

With Diphenyv] Carbonate in commercial production, Gen- 
eral Chemical Company can supply your needs all the way from 
laboratory research to full scale operations . . . an important considera- 


tion when vou investigate any material for product development. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany + Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston 

Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte + Chicago + Cleveland + Denver * Detroit + Houston 

Kansas City * Los Angeles + Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 

Providence * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis * Wenatchee & Yakima ( Wash. ) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 





In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 





Structural Formula: 






Physical Properties: 


Appearance: white crystalline 
solid, white needles from 








alcohol. 


Molecular Weight: 214. 
Melting Point: 75° C. 
Boiling Point: 302° C 
Specific Gravity: 
Liquid 1.122 at 87° C. 
Solid 1.272 at 14° C. 
















Chemical Properties: 















1. Can be halogenated and ni- 
trated in characteristic manner. 


2. Readily undergoes hydroly- 
sis and ammonolysis when 
treated respectively with inor- 
ganic bases, ammonia and 
amines, 


Solubilities: 
Insoluble in water. 


Quite soluble in acetone, hot 
alcohol, benzene, carbon tetra- 
chloride, ether, glacial acetic 
acid, and many other organic 


solvents. 













BASIC CHEMICALS 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


FOR PAINTING A CHAIR... 


or PAVING A ROAD 


WITCO PRODUCTS ARE BASIC 


Consumer and industrial products gain widening 
acceptance because of specific characteristics built into 
them with specialized basic materials. Witco pigments, for 
example, give enamels maximum tintorial value, high 
covering power . . . Witco asphalts provide the extra durability 
in roads, airfields, roofs and pipelines. And all Witco basic 
materials . . . from pigments to asphalts . . . carbon blacks 
to stearates . . . chemicals to oils . . . are subject to 
constant developmental research and process control. 


Investigate our basic products for your products. 


WITCO CH EMICAL COM PANY MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS, 


SERVING INDUSTRY IN RUBBER, METAL, PLASTICS, PAINT, PAPER, INK, COSMETICS AND DRUGS, CERAMICS, 
LEATMER, ETC. . 295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y... . BRANCHES: BOSTON, CHICAGO, Py 
DETROIT, CLEVELAND, AKRON, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES... LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND) — 


bs 





